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THE ALDRICH PLAN FOR BANKING 
LEGISLATION 


HILE no formal report has as 
yet been made by the National 
Monetary Commission, a plan for a 
central bank of been put 
forth by the chairman, Senator NELson 
W. Avpricn. 
We have expected from the first that 
result of the com- 


issue has 


this would be the 


mission’s labors, for we have not re- 
garded it as a body designed to make 
a thorough and impartial investigation 
The Com- 


to us especially de- 


and report its conclusions. 
mission seemed 
signed to educate the public, at the 
Government’s expense, to accept a cen- 
tral bank. The mass of material col- 
lated by the Commission in regard to 
the great banks of Europe 


tends to confirm the correctness of this 


central 


view. 

Although the fact that the Commis- 
sion was from the first generally looked 
on as favoring a central bank would 
naturally tend to bias its investigations 
and thus to impair their scientific value, 
that the 
sion’s conclusions are, necessarily, 


it does not follow Commis- 
un- 
ex- 
the 
de- 


not 


sound. A commission might. for 
ample, be appointed to investigate 
money standard, and if it should 
cide in favor of gold that would 
that the 


silver, even though the members of the 


prove scientific standard is 
Commission were known in advance to 
be gold-standard men. 

It is clear, however, that on a ques- 
tion of so much moment an entirely 
impartial study of the whole subject 
would have been of the greatest bene- 
fit to the country. But since that has 

1 


not been practicable under the present 
organization of the Commission, we 
shall have to deal with conditions as 
they are, and not as they ought to be. 
And we. shall 
Senator Atpricu’s currency plan pure- 


endeavor to consider 
ly on its merits. 

Whether any form of a central bank 
is practicable or not, in this country, 
we very much doubt. But were it pos- 
sible to secure legislative sanction for 
such an institution, organized and man- 
aged in accordance with Senator A p- 
ricH’s plan, we believe that it would 
be of very great benefit to the whole 
country. 

The principles upon which Senator 
Aupricn’s plan is based are in the 
Perhaps their 
without 


main entirely sound. 


soundness could be asserted 
even this slight qualification. 


To review the plan in detail would 


require a great deal more space than 
Those 


can be given to the matter here. 
who wish to read the plan in full will 
find it in No. VI of the ‘Bankers 
Handy Series,” published by The Bank- 
ers Publishing Company of New York. 
central 


Aupricu ealls_ his 


Reserve Association of Amer- 


Senator 
bank the 
ica. This sugar-coating, of course, de- 
ceives nobody, and it would have been 
much better to have called it by some 
term revealing its character—a 
bankers’ bank of name of 
this kind would certainly strengthen 
the institution in foreign estimation es- 
pecially. The capital proposed is 
$300,000,000, to be subscribed by the 
national banks in the proportion of 


real 
issue. A 


25 
oo 
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twenty per cent. of their stock. As 
the present capital stock of the na- 
tional banks is only a little over $1,- 
000,000,000, twenty per cent. of this 
would be only $200,000,000, so that if 
all the existing banks would subscribe, 
there would still be a shortage of $100,- 
000,000. But as the plan proposes the 
organization of “national trust com- 
panies,’ and national banks with sav- 
ings departments to make loans on real 
estate, no doubt it is Senator ALpricH’s 
expectation that a majority of the State 
banks and trust companies would come 
into the national system. 

But the profits of the Reserve As- 
sociation are limited to a maximum of 
five per cent., and this would, in our 
opinion, tend to prevent many banks 
from becoming subscribers. 

Why should any bank, on purely 
business grounds, that is earning ten 
per cent. and upwards on its capital, 
invest in an enterprise that would pay 
only five per cent.? Besides, is it good 
business policy for the banks to with- 
draw $300,000,000 from local trade to 
put it into an outside bank? 
that will great 
weight with the bankers of the country 
should they ever be called on to sub- 
scribe to the capital of the Reserve 
Association of America. 

This limitation of profits to a low 
figure might have the effect of confining 
the subscriptions to the capital stock 
of the to a few 
large banks, which could increase their 
own capital sufficiently to take up a 
the stock, 
hope to derive enough 


These are 


considerations have 


Reserve Association 


controlling 
They 


profit from some manipulation of the 


proportion of 
might 


funds to recompense them for the com- 
paratively small return received on the 
capital invested in the Reserve Asso- 
ciation. 

Next in importance to the method of 
obtaining the capital for the proposed 
Reserve Association is the plan of or- 


ganization and control. Substantially, 
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the control will be vested in the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who is to 
appoint the governor and deputy goy- 
ernors, and the governor will appoint 
the managers of the branches of the 
Reserve This makes the 
management of the concern rather po- 


Association. 


litical in character. 

Local associations of national banks 
are also provided for, and the plan of 
organizing such associations seems to 
have been very carefully worked out. 

a 

The 


made the fiscal agent for the Govern- 


Reserve Association is to be 
ment, and receipts and expenditures are 
to be handled through the institution. 
The Reserve Association is to hold the 
but shall 
It would 
rediscount, and discount directly (under 
for the 
All these functions, properly 


national banks, 
pay no interest on deposits. 


reserves of 


certain conditions) national 
banks. 
exercised, would unquestionably be of 
the highest service to the business com- 
munity. An intelligent policy of hand- 
ling the public funds, as outlined in 
this plan, would relieve the money mar- 
ket of the ill effects of the present 
method of alternately locking up and 
pouring out vast sums of money. A 
rediscount center to which solvent banks 
could always confidently apply in case 
of need would be of almost inestima- 
ble benefit to the banks their 
dealers. 

One of the most important provisions 


and 


of Senator Atpricu’s plan is, of course, 
that referring to the note issues. He 
abandons, in principle at least, the con- 
tinuance of a bond-secured circulation, 
and accepts the principle of securing 
the notes by gold and commercial paper. 
For although bonds are included as a 
part of the security for notes, it is evi- 
dent that this is a temporary expedient 


only, as may be inferred from this de- 


claration: “It being the policy of the 
United States to retire as rapidly as 
possible, consistent with the public in- 
terests, bond-secured circulation,’ ete. 











A considerable part of the circulation 
is subjected to a heavy tax, which is 
probably unnecessary and will prove 
costly. But generally, the proposed 
regulation of note issues is sound. 

The proposal to confer trust com- 
pany functions on national banks and 
national banks with 
ings departments would tend to bring 


to establish sav- 
a great many of the existing State 
banks into the national system, and 
would make for greater uniformity in 
banking. It would also enable the na- 
tional banks to compete more effectually 
with State banks and trust companies. 

Perhaps, if we could start all over 
again, with experience to guide us, 
something of this kind would be agreed 
on, but we are less sure, under existing 
conditions, whether or not such sweep- 
ing changes can be made. 

The banks 
would on some grounds be desirable, but 
we are far from being certain that it 
would prove an 


nationalization of all 


unmixed _ blessing. 
Moreover, the Federalization of banks 
is but the beginning of a policy that 
will ultimately bring everything under 
the wing of the Washington Govern- 
ment. This is something to be thought 
of, for despite many imperfections in 
our banking and commercial systems, 
we have made wonderful progress under 
While we are 
in favor of all wise efforts to keep bank- 
ing within the bounds of safety, we are 
not yet persuaded that the only way to 
do this is by putting it in the strait- 
jacket of uniform national laws. Con- 
ditions are not the same on Broadway 


the diverse State laws. 


or Wall Street as they are everywhere 
throughout the Union, and it may be 
that the people of each State are fairly 
competent to judge of their own bank- 
ing needs. 

As to the proposal to endow national 
banks with trust company functions, 


The 


trust companies do « trust company 


however, there is this to be said. 


business and a banking business be- 
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sides. Need they complain that the 
national banks wish to be placed on an 
equality with them? 

The suggestion that savings depart- 
ments be created in national banks 
merely recognizes a recent tendency in 
banking—the national banks are al- 
ready doing a savings business. Senator 
ALDRICH proposes to recognize this 
fact, and to provide for a proper regu- 
lation of the business. 

We repeat, that on the whole the 
plan proposed by Mr. Aupricu is sound 
in principle, and could it be enacted into 
law it would be of great benefit to the 
country. 

But the central bank he would estab- 
lish is a complicated piece of machinery, 
and it may well be doubted whether the 
banks will accept it. 

This Magazine has labored too long 
and earnestly in behalf of scientific 
bank-note issues to be other than pleased 
that finally 
adopted the right principle. If. that 
principle could be enacted into Jaw it 
would be a substantial advance in bank- 
ing reform. 


Senator Awupricu has 


But we believe there is something of 
equal, if not greater importance, name- 
ly, the equipping of the reserve banks 
with adequate capital and adequate re- 
serves, so that the demand upon these 
institutions for loans may always be 
met. 
problem to be solved. 


That is, in our opinion, the real 


Probably the needed improvement in 
banking machinery could be had with a 
minimum of friction by extending the 
clearing-house organizations and adapt- 
ing them to the needs developed by ex- 
perience. Here iy aa organization of 
the bankers, ready at hand, familiar by 
Is it not 
more practicable to take this tried in- 


experience with local wants. 


strumentality and shape it to our re- 
quirements than to establish a central 
bank—a piece of financial machinery 
with which American bankers have had 


no experience whatever? 
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AMERICAN RAILWAY SHARES 
IN GERMANY 
G ERMANY’S perturbation over the 
proposal to list the shares of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
on the Berlin Bourse is somewhat amus- 
ing. The objection does not seem to 
have been made on the ground that the 
securities were not of an acceptable 
class, but because the German money 
market is hardly in a condition at pres- 
ent to open the way for new investments 
that might draw considerable capital 
abroad. In other words, the Germans 
realize that our high-grade securities 
are good enough to drain away their 
cash at a time when it is needed at 
home. 

While it may be regretted that the 
railroad in question might not have had 
immediate access to the German money 
market, the ground on which the refu- 
sal was based indicates that the denial 
is only a temporary one, and that when 
conditions are favorable, these securi- 
ties, and doubtless many others, will be 
welcomed by the German bankers. 


BETTER SENTIMENT REGARD- 
ING BANKING LEGISLATION 
OR many years this MaGazine has 

been advocating so many elemen- 
tary banking and financial reforms, 
without success, that we have been dis- 
posed to take a rather unhopeful view 
of the situation. But we think there 
are signs of the awakening of public 
intelligence with regard to these mat- 
ters, and of course that is all that is 
necessary. 

The introduction of a measure pro- 
viding that the Government shall accept 
certified bank checks in payment of cer- 
tain dues, and the one prohibiting the 
use of the new Panama bonds for circu- 
lation purposes, are cases in point. Had 
our advice been followed at the proper 
time, the Panama bonds already issued 
would have been deprived of this privi- 
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lege. The perpetuation of a large part 
of the public debt in the form of two 
per cents. was also another financial 
mistake. 

An additional hopeful sign is Senator 
Avpricu’s banking bill. The machinery 
it proposes may be impracticable, but 
most, if not all, of its principles are 
sound. We have been compelled, on 
what seemed just grounds, to severely 
criticise the course of Congress with re- 
spect to banking and currency legisla- 
tion in the past, but we hasten to give 
ungrudging approval to the least sign 
of an awakening to the need of better 
laws. 


THE BANKING AND BUSINESS 
SITUATION 
ONCERN has been expressed in 
London over certain recent bank- 
ing developments in New York. Per- 
haps this concern was hardly justified, 
as banking conditions in New York have 
been steadily improving since midsum- 
mer of last year and are now quite close 
to normal. It is greatly to the credit of 
the banks of New York that at a time 
when expansion was becoming general 
they began imposing a closer scrutiny 
upon loans, with the result that their 
commitments were gradually but sub- 
stantially reduced. This policy was not 
only wise but indicated rather more 
foresight than has sometimes been dis- 
played in recent years. 

The banks of the whole country have 
been rather less inclined to imitate the 
conservatism of New York than could 
have been wished. 

So far as the recent bank and trust 
company developments in New York are 
concerned, they are probably of little 
moment, as they were entirely outside 
the realm where the real banking 
strength of the city lies. As an-elimi- 
nating process, these events will in the 
end prove rather beneficial than other- 
wise. 

Compared with a year ago, the re- 
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serves of all the national banks of the 
United States have slightly increased of 
late, and it is believed that the general 
banking situation is good. Perhaps the 
liquid character of the assets of the 
banks has been somewhat curtailed in 
recent years owing to the remarkable 
activity of corporate enterprise, the 
largely increased volume of stocks and 
bonds seeking a market, and the neces- 
sity of greater holding of these securi- 
ties by the commercial banks. Under 
these circumstances, it becomes a ques- 
tion whether our financial and banking 
machinery is not sorely in need of a bet- 
ter adaptation to these changed condi- 
tions. Are not great financial and in- 
dustrial banks demanded under present 
conditions? As it is now, the large 
banking houses conduct the gigantic 
financial operations, but probably in 
most cases the commercial banks must 
bear the brunt of them in the end. They 
must finally furnish the gastric juice to 
digest the vast mass of securities flowing 
into their stomachs through the cesopha- 
gus of “high finance.” 

We suspect that these changed cir- 
cumstances, which are merely a nat- 
ural development of the times, for which 
nobody is blamable, have had more im- 
portant bearings on our banking situa- 
tion than commonly believed, and that 
this pressure will not be relieved until 
there is either a vast reduction in corpo- 
rate financing or a new bank, or series 
of new banks, having large capital and 
especially organized for financing large 
corporate undertakings shall be formed. 
This lesson was learned in Europe long 
ago. Mexico, very recently, has ap- 
plied it by forming a large financial 
corporation for the special purpose of 
taking over some of the less liquid se- 
curities of the Mexican banks. Per- 
haps the action of the First National 
Bank of New York in forming the First 
Securities Company had a similar lauda- 
ble purpose in view. 

While the trust companies of the 


United States are carrying a large part 
of the country’s corporate securities, 
they relieve the situation less than would 
otherwise be the case from the fact that 
they are, as a rule, doing a commercial 
banking business also. 

In one respect the banking situation 
has tended steadily in recent years to- 
ward improvement. Extra efforts have 
been put forth by the Comptroller of 
the Currency to secure a more efficient 
examination and supervision of the na- 
tional banks, and with good results. 
And a similar activity has been wit- 
nessed quite generally by the supervis- 
ing officials of the State banks. 

Despite the vigorous efforts of the 
Comptroller, however, it is surprising 
that a large percentage of the national 
banks still violate the provisions of the 
National Banking Act. Information in 
detail is given in respect to these viola- 
tions in the Comptroller’s recent annual 
report. The record is rather a surpris- 
ing one. As is well known, these in- 
fractions of the law are in some cases 
trivial, and the only remedy the Comp- 
troller has is to begin an action for the 
forfeiture of the offending bank’s char- 
ter—a punishment out of all proportion 
to the offense. Probably if the Comp- 
troller had authority to impose a mod- 
erate fine upon the recalcitrant banks 
they might mend their ways. 

With regard to the general condition 
of business, the outlook is less assuring 
than it is in the banking world. This 
is not due to anything inherently un- 
sound in the business situation itself. 
On the contrary, the slowing down in 
activity that has been going on for some 
time has made for strength and an im- 
proved tone. 

But the attitude of labor and Govern- 
ment toward capital renders the situa- 
tion one of considerable uncertainty. 
Whether this attitude is wrong or right, 
we do not propose now to discuss. 
Enough to say, it will have to be taken 
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carefully into consideration in forecast- 
ing the future business situation in the 
United States. 


BETTER BOOKKEEPING FOR 
NATIONAL BANKS 


WING to an improper system of 
bookkeeping, a national bank in 

one of the Southwestern States was, ac- 
cording to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, able to conceal its insolvency for 


two vears before suspension. This has 
called forth an order from the Comp- 
troller directing that “hereafter every 
national bank must keep a set of books 
from which the examiners can determine 
its exact condition.” 

This order—which, of course, will not 
affect the great majority of the national 
banks already keeping such books—is 
commendable, for it will not only aid 
the Comptroller in determining the con- 
dition of the banks, but will tend to 
prevent dishonest employees or officers 
from manipulating accounts so as to 
conceal shortages. While any set of 
books will depend more or less upon the 
honesty of those who keep them, yet it 
is easier to manipulate a bad system 
than a good one. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable 
features of bank inspection by expert 
accountants and auditors is the impossi- 
bility of loose or antiquated systems of 
accounting being perpetuated. 


BANK ACCEPTANCES NO 
PANACEA 


ITHOUT in the least wishing to 
throw cold water on the enthu- 

siasm of those who are advocating bank 
acceptances as the magie wand that 
shall transform our whole banking sys- 
tem over night from the unholy thing it 
is represented to be, into a paragon of 
excellence, we must nevertheless be per- 
mitted to doubt the absolute efficacy of 
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this new-fangled remedy. The business 
of accepting by banks is capable of ren- 
dering great benefit to the commercia! 
It is also capable of great 
abuse, particularly with a banking sys- 
tem like ours. There is such a thing as 
making credit too fluid—of giving too 
wide a market to bank acceptances. 
Easy borrowing may make hard paying. 

Besides, it is utter nonsense to say 
that at present we have no legitimate 
commercial paper—nothing but promis- 


community. 


sory notes. Of course, the promissory 
note may be just as legitimate a form 
of commercial paper as a bill of ex- 
Actually, we have plenty of 
paper besides the 


change. 
other 
promissory notes. 

The business of accepting paper, if 
entered into by the banks generally, 


commercial 


would probably soon lead to such abuses 
as to make necessary a repeal of the 
But it 
might be feasible and advantageous to 


law permitting acceptances. 
have this service performed by certain 
banks adequately fitted for it. 


INTEREST ON RESERVE 
ACCOUNTS 


HATEVER may be the opinion of 

bankers as to the practice of pay- 
ing interest on time deposits, it would 
seem that a majority, of the national 
banks at least, do not pay interest on 
demand deposits or checking accounts. 
According to a recent statement fur- 
nished by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, two-thirds of the national banks 
pay no interest on such deposits. 

Referring to an article in a previous 
number of this MAaGcazine, Mr. Joun B. 
KniGur, treasurer of the Chicopee Falls 
(Mass.) Savings Bank, writes: 

“In your excellent editorial in thie 
Bankers Magazine on ‘A Central 
Bank with Branches, etc., you say: 
‘To compensate the reserve banks for 
keeping larger reserves, some conces- 
sions should be made to them, in the 
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form of reduced taxation or otherwise.’ 
Allow me to suggest that the logical 
compensation to allow them would be to 
forbid the reserve banks paying interest 
on the reserve deposits. Would not this 
be ample compensation, and would it 
not also relieve the situation in many 
ways?” 

The law requires that the banks shall 
keep certain reserves. But except in 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis, the 
reserves of national banks may be re- 
deposited in other prescribed cities. 
These redeposited reserves are really 
demand deposits, and they are not only 


subject to recall in small amounts as is 


generally, in practice, the case with in- 
dividual deposits, but very large sums 
may be withdrawn at any moment. 

As the banks holding the reserves of 
other banks must always be in a posi- 
tion to return them on demand, it would, 
as Mr. Kniaut suggests, be logical and 
consistent with the soundest banking 
practice to relieve the banks that hold 
such deposits of the burden of paying 
This would undoubt- 
edly tend to promote sounder lending 


interest on them. 


operations, and would reduce the bid- 
ding now going on for reserve accounts. 

Unless the country banks received in- 
terest, however, on that portion of their 
reserves deposited with reserve agents, 
they would probably keep most or all of 
their reserves in their own vaults, for 
there would be no incentive to keep 
them elsewhere, except possibly a slight 
advantage in the way of security and 
convenience. But if the abolition of in- 
terest on reserve accounts did have the 
effect of driving a considerable part of 
the redeposited reserve funds back into 
the country banks, some banking au- 
thorities would regard that as a de- 
sirable result. On the other hand, many 
natural causes tend to favor the accu- 
mulation of reserve cash funds at the 
money centers. 

The banks of the reserve and cen- 
tral reserve cities might divide their out- 


of-town accounts into two classes, sep- 
arating the reserve funds into a special 
account and not interest on 
them. It is altogether too much to ex- 
pect that under present conditions the 
payment of interest on bank deposits 


paying 


can be stopped altogether, but possibly 
the payment of interest might be dis- 
continued on the reserve balances. 


GOVERNMENT PAPER MONEY 
FOR AUSTRALIA 


Arte the first of March of the 

present will re- 
place the bank notes in circulation in 
that country with an issue of Govern- 
ment paper currency. The bank notes 
are to be subjected to a prohibitory tax, 


year, Australia 


and their place taken by the Govern- 
ment notes, which will be a legal ten- 
der, and at present redeemable in gold 
at Melbourne only. 

Up to £7.000.000 the Government 
notes are secured to the extent of twen- 
ty-five per cent. in gold coin, the re- 
maining seventy-five per cent. of the 
proceeds of the note issue (up to the 
amount named) being invested in se- 
curities of the United Kingdom, of the 
Australian Commonwealth, or State, or 
deposited in a bank, the income from 
such investments to be paid into a fund 
for the redemption of the notes. Any 
excess of notes beyond £7,000.000 can 
only be issued against gold coin. 

The 
authorized to issue Treasury bills, with 
a currency of not more than five years, 
to an amount equal to the amount of 
Australian notes in circulation, the pro- 
ceeds of these bills to be applied to the 
redemption of the notes. 

This substitution of 
paper currency for bank notes is one of 
the fruits of federation of the Aus- 
tralian States Commonwealth, 
and no doubt it is not relished by the 
banks of that country. As the bank 


Australian Government is also 


Government 


into a 
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notes have been safe, it is difficult to see 
what valid grounds existed for making 
the change. Although the relative im- 
portance of the bank note tends to de- 
cline, it continues to be a serviceable 
instrument of commerce, particularly in 
the newer communities. It would seem 
to have been especially adapted to the 
conditions in Australia now and for 
many years to come. 

Substantially, the Australian Govern- 
ment note issues resemble the Bank of 
England notes. Beyond the fixed limit 
of £7,000,000, they will actually be 
gold certificates, as are the Bank of 
England notes beyond a certain limit. 
Whether such certificates are issued by 
a large central bank or by the Govern- 
ment, does not make much difference. 

If the Australian currency shall final- 
ly come to be composed largely of gold 
certificates, it will represent an ex- 
pensive locking up of capital that may 
retard the country’s progress. As a 
remedy for this, the Government may 
raise the percentage of currency to be 
issued against securities and thus en- 
counter the evils of bond-secured notes, 
thus repeating the very errors from 
which the United States is now trying 


to escape. 


PROSPERITY FOR THE BANKS 


HILE expressions of late regard- 

ing the business situation have 

been far from uniformly optimistic, the 
earnings of the national banks, as shown 
in the recent Report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, reflect a business situ- 
ation that is by no means discouraging. 
Not only have the banks made good 
profits but there have been very few 
failures. It is the Comptroller’s policy 
to guide weak and incompetently-man- 
aged banks in the direction of voluntary 
liquidation before their affairs have be- 
come so badly involved as to bring about 
insolvency. This policy will not only 
tend to reduce failures, but will fre- 
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quently prevent losses to depositors and 
stockholders. 

In numbers, aggregate of deposits 
and resources and in prosperity, the 
national banks are now near the top 
figures in the history of the national 
banking system. And the same might 
truthfully be said of the State banks 
and trust companies, which have con- 
tinued to grow with a pace at least 
equal to that of the national institutions. 

This growth of the banks would seem 
to afford a good basis for believing that 
the country is steadily advancing in 
prosperity of a solid kind. 


ACCEPTANCE OF COMMERCIAL 
PAPER 
DDRESSING the 
tion of the American Bankers’ 
Association, Frank B. ANDERSON, pres- 
ident of the Bank of California, N. A., 
San Francisco, made a strong argument 
in favor of permitting the national 
banks in the reserve cities to accept 


recent conven- 


time paper. 

He said that many banks would jump 
at the chance of buying commercial 
paper accepted by well-known banks, 
when they found they could sell such 
paper “and not be held up to the com- 
munity as borrowers.” 

The defects which experience has re- 
vealed in our banking system are in a 
fair way of being cured when the bank- 
ers once begin to grapple with them as 
concrete business problems. 

While: Mv. ANprerson favored a cen- 
tral bank, he expressed the opinion that 
the improvement of our discount system 
would not interfere with the formation 
of such a system later on. 

Perhaps, should a central bank be es- 
tablished, it will be found necessary for 
its efficient that intportant 
changes will have to be made in the 
character of of our banking 
paper and in the methods employed by 
the banks in handling it. 


working 


much 








THE LEGAL RELATION BETWEEN BANKER 


AND DEPOSITOR 


By Charles A. Brady, of the New York Bar 


HEN a depositor opens a bank 

account, he is usually indifferent 
as to the nature of the legal relation 
which thereupon arises between himself 
and his bank. He has reason to believe 
that the bank is “good,” and he knows 
that it will pay his checks when they 
are properly presented, unless his ac- 
count is overdrawn. Beyond this he is 
not interested. It does not occur to him 
to consider what status he bears with 
relation to the bank; whether the bank 
holds his money for him as a trustee, or 
is in the position of having borrowed 
the money, or whether the transaction 
is in the nature of a bailment. 

On the other hand the officers of the 
bank, on their part, may not be aware 
of the exact nature of the legal rela- 
tion which arises when a deposit is en- 
tered. This question of relation be- 
comes important when the bank wishes 
to apply money in its hands to a debt 
owing to the bank by one of its deposit- 
ors, and in many other situations which 
arise regularly in the conduct of the 
business of the bank. 

In general, it may be said that all 
deposits with bankers are divided in two 
classes, namely, those in which the bank 
becomes bailee of the depositor, the 
title to the thing deposited remaining 
with the latter; and that other kind of 
deposit of money peculiar to banking 
business, in which the depositor, for his 
own convenience, parts with the title to 
his money and loans it to the banker; 
and the latter, in consideration of the 
loan of the money and the right to use it 
for his own profit, agrees to refund the 
same amount or any part of it on de- 
mand. This is the ordinary deposit, 
and a deposit of this kind creates a re- 
lation of debtor and creditor between 
the depositor and the bank. Unless, at 
the time of making the deposit, there is 
a stipulation or agreement to the con- 
trary, the money deposited belongs to 
the bank and it is the debtor of the 
depositor to the extent of the deposit. 
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There is, however, this difference be- 
tween the relation of banker and de- 
positor and that of the ordinary debtor 
and creditor. When money is deposited 
with a banker it is payable on demand, 
at the bank, unless some other agree- 
ment has been made with reference to 
its payment. The banker is not re- 
quired to hunt up the depositor and pay 
him the money, as an ordinary debtor is 
bound to do with his creditor. 

In receiving deposits and opening ac- 
counts the bank is free to choose whom 
it will as customers from among those 
who offer. No duty exists on the part 
of the bank, akin to that which binds 
the common carriers, to take every per- 
son who requests them to do so, and 
who is in a fit condition to be taken, or 
that which obliges hotel keepers to ad- 
mit any proper applicant as a guest. 
The bank may select arbitrarily and 
cannot be held accountable to any per- 
son for the propriety of its action in 
this matter. 


Bank LiAsLe THrovuGu CARELESSNESS. 


Slight carelessness in the matter of 
accepting a deposit has been known to 
result in a severe loss to the bank, 
chargeable with such carelessness. An 
early New York decision will illustrate 
this principle. 

An old sea captain, arriving in New 
York in 1804 with $4,000 belonging to 
various consignees, determined to de- 
posit the money in the Bank of New 
York for safe keeping until the owners 
should call for it. On reaching the 
bank he found that the outer doors had 
just been closed for the day. At this 
moment a person named Arnold, with 
whom the captain had been formerly 
acquainted, stepped up to him and vol- 
unteered to pilot him into the bank by 
way of the rear entrance. The captain 
accepted the proffered services, and to- 
gether they made for the back door of 
313 
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the bank, Arnold learning in the mean- 
time the nature of the captain’s business 
at the bank. On reaching the inside of 
the bank, Arnold informed the cashier, 
in such a manner as not to be overheard 
by the captain, who, it appears, was 
hard of hearing, that he had about 
$4,000 to deposit, and which he begged 
to be received. This being consented to, 
Arnold requested certain notes of his 
own which the bank held and the cash- 
ier’s certified check for $1,600. 

Upon obtaining these, Arnold and 
the captain departed. The captain had 
been given to understand that he could 
leave the money in the bank overnight 
and call in the morning to deposit it in 
the regular manner. On account of his 
deafness he was not aware of the trick 
his friend had played on him. When he 
called the next morning, both he and 
the bank discovered the fraud, and the 
bank, having already paid the amount 
in notes and a certified check, refused 
to again pay the captain. But the court 
held that the bank was liable for the 
loss which had occurred. Though 
Arnold had stated that the money was 
his in the presence of the captain, still 
the captain, owing to deafness, did not 
hear the assertion, and, as the court 
said, he was not “blamable in not con- 
tradicting what he did not hear.” 

The loss was caused by the failure on 
the part of the officers of the bank in 
not directly asking the captain to con- 
firm Arnold’s statement. This was the 
decision of the Supreme Court of New 
York in the case of Winter vs. the pres- 
ident and directors of the Bank of New 
York, decided in 1805, and reported in 
2 Caine’s Reports, page 337. It goes 
to show that in 1805 banks had to be 
careful in receiving deposits, as well as 
in paying out money, and the same is 
none the less true to-day. 


In Case or FatIure. 


In an early decision it appeared that 
in the year 1828 the depositors of the 
Franklin Bank, in the city of New 
York, received the unwelcome news that 


the bank had become insolvent. They 
were not the first group of depositors to 
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be saddened by such tidings, nor, it 
seems, have they been the last. But 
they were among the first to claim that, 
in settling the affairs of an insolvent 
bank, the depositors were entitled to be 
paid off before the other creditors 
should receive anything on their claims. 
It appeared that the total amount of 
liabilities was about $340,000, of which 
$125,000 was owing to bill holders and 
other creditors, the balance represent- 
ing the amount due to the depositors. 

As soon as the depositors recovered 
from the shock caused by the failure 
they set about to see how much of their 
deposits they could get back. The bank 
was able to pay approximately fifty per 
cent. of its total liabilities. The de- 
positors, not satisfied with this, came 
forward with the argument that their 
claims should be preferred over the 
claims of the other creditors and that 
the other creditors should receive noth- 
ing until the depositors had been paid 
in full. 

This contention was based on the 
theory that the bank was a sort of trus- 
tee for the depositors, and not simply 
their debtor, and that the depositors 
were entitled to a more exalted position 
than that of common creditors when it 
came to distributing the moneys of the 
defunct concern. The depositors, they 
said, placed their money in the bank for 
safe keeping, relying upon the integrity 
of the directors, and receiving no ad- 
vantage or profit, while the bill holders, 
on the other hand, took the bills of the 
bank in the ordinary course of business, 
relying on the financial stability of the 
bank, and deriving both profit and ad- 
vantage from the transaction. 

The success of this argument would 
have meant eighty per cent. of their 
claims for the depositors and nothing 
for the bill holders. But the court was 
not disposed to see the matter in that 
light. Depositors, it held, were noth- 
ing more than ordinary creditors, and as 
such had to share the funds of the 
bankrupt with all other ordinary credit- 
ors. And since that time, as well as for 
a long time before, the bank has been 
regarded by the law as the debtor of its 
depositor. 





LEGAL 


OpLiGATION OF Deposiror To EXERCISE 
CARE. 


[t rests upon depositors to exercise a 
reasonable amount of care in making 
deposits. They should deliver the money 
to an officer of the bank properly au- 
thorized to receive it. Otherwise the 
bank will be relieved of responsibility 
should the money be lost or embezzled 
in the course of its transit to the hands 
of the proper officer. 

Obviously deposits should be made 
with the receiving teller. The receiv- 
ing of deposits is his particular duty. 
If there is such a functionary in the 
bank and the depositor delivers his 
money to any other officer, that officer 
becomes, according to the weight of 
judicial opinion, the agent of the de- 
positor for the purpose of completing 
the deposit, and should he betray the 
trust thus imposed upon him, the loss 
will fall on the depositor and not on the 
bank. 

A man named Coe, in 1866, deposited 
$1.100 in the East River National Bank, 
a New York institution, and the bank, 
in error credited the deposit to the ac- 
count of one Gove, who drew out the 
$1,100 on checks. When the mistake 
was discovered, Gove called around to 
the bank to make good the amount, and 
handed $1,015 to the paying teller. Just 
what the paying teller did with the 
money does not appear in the printed 
report of the case, but it never found its 
way into the bank’s vault. 

So the bank brought suit against 
Gove, claiming that the paying teller, as 
his title implied, was there to pay and 
not to receive money, and that a de- 
posit made with him, or a payment made 
to him, was not binding on the bank 
unless he actually permitted the bank 
But this did not 
the law according to the 
ideas of the court, and the rule was an- 
nounced that when a man goes into a 
bank and pays a debt which he owes 
the bank to one of its officers, whom he 
finds behind the counter, without knowl- 
edge that the officer has no authority to 


to have the money. 
represent 
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receive payment, the payment is never- 
theless good and binding on the bank. 
(East River National Bank vs. Gove, 
57, N. Y. 597 [1866]). 

But it was different in a case where 
a depositor employed the bookkeeper of 
his bank, to post his books after bank- 
ing hours, and, from time to time sent 
money by him to the bank for deposit. 
The bookkeeper, because he needed 
the funds, or from some other equally 
unjustifiable motive, did not deposit the 
money, but appropriated it to his own 
personal use. Here the depositor had 
made the bookkeeper his agent to make 
the deposit, and the bank was not an- 
swerable for his failure to do so. 
(Thatcher vs. Bank of State of N. Y., 
5 Sandf. 121.) 


CoMPLETING THE DeEposirT. 


It has been held that, where a de- 
positor gives his money to the president 
of a bank in the bank building, intend- 
ing to deposit it in the bank, and the 
president receives it for that purpose, 
the deposit is thereupon complete and 
the depositor is not bound to see to it 
that the money goes to his credit on the 
books of the bank. 

For, as was said in the opinion, “It 
would be an alarming doctrine to an- 
nounce that a depositor, under the cir- 
cumstances mentioned by His Honor, 
would have to see that his deposit was 
entered on the books of the bank to his 
credit, before the bank would be 
bound.” (Juniper vs. Bank, 48 S. C. 
430 [1897]). 

It will not help a depositor, who has 
suffered a loss as a result of depositing 
his money with an officer not properly 
authorized to receive it, or by delivering 
the money intended to be deposited to 
a representative of the bank at a point 
outside the bank, to show isolated cases 
of such practice by the bank. Single 
instances of irregular deposits will not 
suffice to alter established principles. 
But authority may be implied from long 
usage. For instance, where a bank had 
for a number of years permitted a 
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porter to receive money from an express 
company at the bank, the clearing- 
house, or at the office of the express 
company, a delivery of money to him 
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at the express office was held bindiny 
on the bank, although it was stolen fro 
the porter before he got back to the 
bank. 


CANADIAN BANKING AND COMMERCE 


By H. M. P. Eckardt 


HE outstanding feature of Cana- 
dian banking in 1909 was the 
large gain in deposits. During the year 
the increase was $146,000,000, or over 
twenty per cent. This increase of de- 
posits began early in 1908 and had con- 
tinued without interruption at a very 
rapid pace. The circumstances oper- 
ating to bring it to pass are well known: 
immigration of settlers and capital, 
notably from Great Britain and the 
United States; large issues of Canadian 
securities in London; increasing yield 
of natural products, especially of agri- 
culture and of the mines. 

As the activity of trade and industry 
increased but slowly in the two years 
immediately following the panic, the 
expansion of the domestic mercantile 
loans of the banks did not serve to ab- 
sorb the gains in deposits. Consequent- 
ly the proportion of liquid or available 
assets to liabilities rose to a high level. 
The Canadian bankers are accustomed 
to count as available reserve the call 
loans owned by them in New York and 
London, and the balances carried in 
great international banking institutions. 

Taking their reserve to consist of 
specie, Dominion notes, net foreign 
bank balances, and foreign call loans, 
the percentage of the same to the net 
liabilities rose from 19.70, on January 
31, 1908, to 31.22, on August 31, 1909. 
Dating from August 31, 1909, the loan 
expansion has been at a more rapid 
rate. In the sixteen months from Au- 
gust 31, 1909, to December 31, 1910, 
the commercial loans increased $134,- 
000,000 ; in the same period the increase 
of deposits was $132,000,000. So it can 
be seen that over this whole period the 
increase of commercial and industrial 
activity has created a demand for loans 
fully equal to the total of deposit ac- 


quisitions. Then it is to be noted that 
of the increase in deposits $74,000,000, 
or more than one-half, occurred in the 
last four months of 1909. 

For the year 1910 the expansion of 
the home mercantile loans has been 
$84,000,000, as against an increase of 
deposits amounting to $58,000,000. This 
explains the complaints of stringency 
that have been arising from the mone- 
tary centers during the year. From the 
high level of 31.22 per cent. on August 
31, 1909, the reserves of immediately 
available assets had fallen to 24.07 per 
cent. on December 31, 1910. 


Bank RETwRNS. 


A feature of the 1910 Canadian bank 
returns which may turn out to have con- 
siderable significance is the unusual fall 
in deposits occurring in the last quarter 
of the year. Normally there is an im- 
portant gain in those three months. 

The great increase of the check circu- 
lation consequent upon the crop move- 
ment, the large collections of accounts 
effected by the business men and firms, 
usually cause a large swelling of the 
current account balances and deposits 
at notice. Thus in the last quarter of 
1909 deposits increased $56,000,000; in 
1908 the increase for the same period 
was $44,000,000; in 1906, $47,000,000; 
in 1905, $15,000,000; in 1904, $19,- 
000,000. But in 1910 the deposits fell 
nearly $20,000,000 in the last quarter. 
The only other recent year to show a 
decrease for that quarter is 1907—the 
fall in the last quarter of 1907 amount- 
ed to $34,000,000. 

In 1907 the movement was not due 
to want of confidence in the banks, but 
rather to the stringency in money, the 
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high rates of interest, and the attractive 
investments then offering. So, on the 
present occasion it cannot be said that 
depositors are withdrawing their funds 
because their confidence in the banks 
has been in anywise materially weak- 
ened. 

The failure of the Farmers Bank of 
Canada, and the disgraceful revelations 
attendant thereon, did not operate to 
make depositors in the other banks mis- 
trustful as to the safety of their funds. 
One principal reason for the fall of de- 
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emanating from the Dominion, and it 
was necessary to check the output. 
Then there has been considerable in- 
vestment of depositors’ balances, and 
the tightness of funds at the centers has 
led to the employment of depositors’ 
balances in carrying loans on stock mar- 
ket collateral. 

It is to be remembered also that Jan- 
uary is invariably a month of contrac- 
tion of bank liabilities. The bank-note 
circulation always contracts very sharp- 
ly in that month and the demand de- 


———— 


posits is seen in the lessened output of _ posits fall. 
Canadian securities in London. The The following table shows the posi- 
market there became somewhat over- tion of the banks on December 31, 1910, 


loaded with new bonds and debentures as compared with the same date in 1909: 


LIABILITIES. 


Dec. 31, 1910. Dee. 31, 1909. 














Wt PU ig aang ee os 6 0 oo a bw ne enenmaaken acne $87,694,840 $81,325,732 
Dominion Goverment Geposits:. .........6cccccccecswssevesen 5,970,160 8,204,717 
Provinical Government Geposits...........ccccecscscscoces 24,714,358 24,592,223 
Deposits of the public (demand).............ccccesececess 280,910,695 261,268,387 
Deposits OF The PUM CMOTICE) 6 a... 6 5 ois ces cece eeasis 544,220,710 499,082,024 
Deposits elsewhere Than CanaGa.. ........5 606i cccsce teeneves 70,574,871 75,088,499 
Loans from other banks in Canada... ...cccccccccvicceson 3,988,730 4,420,738 
Deposits of other banks in Canada............-eeeeeecees 1,767,244 1,186,788 
Due te Danke in Great WAR oo osc ccc cccescecseewsees 1,573,473 2,011,871 
Due tO Banks mm foreign COUMETIES.........6...5ccccsccins cesses 1,374,426 3,558,235 
TE, © MN oy 4 0. pnvinan gsto ce coe tow rb oo asa aes a alee erate 7,286,060 7,236,868 
$1,036,075,636 $970,976,157 
a eee ene eee ee Re 99,676,093 97,808,617 
nn Oe OMNI, 95.54 o> la aria wi witue a Gel sibia eibiewionioe wicks ees ipiece a iets $3,965,869 77,847,333 
ran IU, NPI VON 5 5. sg grannies cecidinw. os gHAR Sia ea mia Ate aR RR mice 10,083.261 11,151,522 
$1,229,790,859 $1 157,783,629 

ASSETS. 
oe CE POE C DT TOE TERRA Pe eT Ra ae $33,411,852 $27,456,690 
NL MIN ee Oe Fog naa ccc Nas i gor aeimre tov ere aan Cae 76,007,087 73,225,789 
CAPCUISEION VOGETIPUIN TUE oo... onc. 0.55 siccisieiessiseveintias vines 5,040,116 4,554,933 
motes amd Checks, Oliier HOGS. «...5 oc. s.s.o-0.o:5c0sesscecssesiccs 48,045,024 45,791,783 
Eeans: to‘other hawks, Camnde.:...... << sesce o000.c000-000008 3,807 474 4,299,806 
Deposits in other banks, Canada..............0.0cceeeceeee 8,232,150 8,740,953 
Due by banks in Great Britains... .5.. ccc. ssc. ccnsccecvcesces 13,823,172 7,295,757 
Due by banks in foreign countries.............0...0000ceee 24,486,630 24,114,082 
Dominion and provincial securities..................e00000% 13,102,587 12,824,341 
Canadian, municipal, ete., securities....................005- 24,680,177 22,920,681 
atiway ame Otiier Bomds eos. oc écce -0:0.c:0:0:4.5 6 000.0 04.0000 59,519,918 50,051,831 
SAAN SAME EMP EINEM 3 5 osha Vira vevel oles ohare ce tosic ELA deh ave. Heals melee 63,983,912 63,554,222 
Rept RNIN, MIR ssf Nn ok ae ks 90,710,437 138,505,379 
MUNI MM ME MMRIIE aaiaci: soso: oss one oe who bose eliwioreneg a@ ater 677,064,829 592,741,812 
SM AMPEROPIL NANI MN OUINONE ie5o5 6 and vo Pidvn took eb heoreed shaadi 40,400,839 40,072,793 
Loans to provincial MUNIN iirc iicicadeciericpecnt se aeee 2,144,028 3,080,086 
edi ci By ooo ME ee OE OER ee te et eae 6,553,475 6,059,861 
Real estate other than IRI So oa. Sacer din wisiardad aks sen kar 1,360,966 1,235,367 
Mortgages on real estate......... 0c. ccc cece cccccceccccccece 958.745 624,284 
a — Soecbn mn Sueinaee aioe aac iaieatalere ium anatase ete erters te 25,191,619 21,336,631 
AD, 2 oie: bol weo-W hice: ws bie esetneOk cae o erak areca arena aoa me 11,265,638 9,296,356 








$1 229,790,859 $1,157,783,629 


. Difference in addition due to omission of cents from figures reported by twenty-eight 
aNnkKS, . ° 
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It will be interesting to trace the 
course of the foreign investments of the 
banks during the past three years. That 
may be seen from the following: 


Dec. 31, 1910. 
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1909 had been steadily increasing the 
amount of their net investment abroad 
—the total rising from $20,341,548 to 
$129,329,406—they began to draw 


Dec. 31, 1909. Dec. 31,1908. Dec. 31, 1907. 





Due from Great Britain...... $12,249,699 $5,283,886 $12,475,802 $4,255,503 
Due from foreign countries... 20,112,204 20,555,847 31,949,067 11,566,837 
Call loans, elsewhere........... 90,710,437 138,505,379 97,136,400 43,509,229 
Current loans elsewhere ...... 40,400,839 49,072,793 30,351,721 22,928,153 








$163,473,179 


$204,417,905 $171,912,990 





$73,718,751 








Deposits eisewhere ........4 70,574,871 75,088,499 66,903,834 53,407,203 

Net investment abroad........ $92,898,308 $129,329,406 $105,009,156 $20,341,548 
*Due to Great Britain. 

The balances shown as due from _ heavily upon their outside balances in 


Great Britain are net balances due by 
London banks to their Canadian corre- 
spondents. Those due from foreign 
countries are also net balances, due 
principally by banks in New York city 
to the Canadian banks. 

It will be noticed that 1910 saw a 
notable change of tendency. Whereas 
the Canadian bankers during 1908 and 


1910. During the year they thus trans- 
ferred about $36,000,000 net to Canada. 
Pressure from mercantile borrowers in 
the Dominion was, of course, at the 
bottom of this movement. It will be 
exceedingly interesting to watch the 
course of the net foreign investment 
during 1911. Some factors now in op- 
eration are calculated to bring about a 






Year Earnings Dividend paid 

Bank. ended 1910 1909 1910 1909 
Canadian Bank of Commerce............. Nov. 30 $1,838,065 $1,510,696 9 ~ 
MI WE IN opin ig oe op esse pine uclace cee Oct. 3 1,797,993 1,826,168 10 10 
Merchants Bank of Canada............... Nov. 30 1,057,140 $31,160 8% 8 
moval Bank of Canada... occccccccecece Dec. SI 951,337 $38,306 11% 10 
Imperial Bank of Canada................. Apr. 30 702,508 743,524 11 11 
meme OF MOVE BHOUe. .. okscccsccccucewces Dec. 31 662,301 604,124 12 12 
oe erm rre Dec. 31 659,301 620,927 12 12 
I Oe NE ois wisi dapisnge dds anawar Nov. 30 589,656 579,471 = 10 10 
Cl a) Se Cee Sept. 30 583,555 476,037 10 10 
Bank cof British North America........... June 30 533,682 378,499 7 i 
ee ee eee ee Nov. 30 532,354 421,065 10% 10 

‘Sracers Hamk of CamaGe. ....osciccicccccs Dec. 31 524,351 457,082 8 7% 
Union Bank of Camedia. .. 065 .ccseccessces Nov. 30 451,620 407,541 7% 7 
rr rrr Nov. 30 422,090 382,332 10 10 
WOOMGUC GQ TIGEMEIRGR oo 6 6655 cee ccsecsnciees Nov. 30 417,697 360,821 8 8 
Bastern Townships Bank... ..... «0.0.0.0: Nov. 15 410,697 390,536 84 3 
Standard Bank of Canada................ Jan. 3! 342,259 283,065 12 12 
ey re. mam o 278,926 252,771 7 7 
Worthern Crowi TROWK. « o6so. cscs cescisces Dec. 31 258,144 193,464 5 5 
Pe: TUNIS ono cit wsiakesnwacennneced Apr. 30 257,917 266,661 7 7 
A eS eee Dec. 31 146,887 130,405 8 8 
Bank of New Brumawick:. ...... ..cccccseces Der. 3 142,180 136,305 13 13 
Fiome Bank of CamaGe. ........6.0600.c00sceee May 31 95,832 83,958 6 6 
Sterling Bank of Canada.........ccecceces Apr. 30 92,832 64,146 5 5 
United Frmpire Bank... o0.seccccsccscvesic Dec. 31 44,686 27,700 5 1 
Yo ae ar Jan. 31 214,415 182,057 8 8 
Farmers Bank of Canada (b)............ Dec. 31 41,107 i 
et. Slopes GAG CD) <6 ce esrcssccsceed Apr. 30 13,729 : 3 








$14,008,425 $12,503,657 


(a) Molsons Bank: Profits, less business tax, deducted by other banks before declara- 
tion. 
(b) Farmers Bank of Canada and St. Stephen’s Bank, failed during 1910. 
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further transfer of funds to the Do- 
minion. And on the other hand a slack- 
ening of mercantile activity would have 
a tendency in the other direction. 


Prorits. 


As regards profits, 1910 has, on the 
whole, been favorable. For call loans 
carried in London and New York, of 
which the banks always own a large 
amount, a somewhat higher ratio of 
earning has been secured. And the 
strong pressure for credits emanating 
from the commercial customers in Can- 
ada has naturally affected the domestic 
profits favorably. In the table shown 
on opposite page is a list of the amounts 
reported in 1910 by the individual banks 
and a comparison with 1909. 

In this table the banks are arranged 
in order according to the amount of 
profits claimed in 1910. All the going 
banks are included except two. One 
—Banque Provinciale—had not pub- 
lished its profits at the date of writing 
this article; the other—Bank of Van- 
couver—is a new bank which had not 
yet completed its first fiscal year. 

It will be noted that the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce appears at the head 
of the list, showing profits some forty 
thousand dollars in excess of those re- 
ported by the Bank of Montreal. In 
the matter of actual earnings, it is al- 
together likely that the Bank of Mont- 
real stands at the head of the list. Its 
policy regarding expenditures upon 
bank premises has the effect of making 
:ts earnings appear less. All expendi- 
tures by the Bank of Montreal upon 
bank buildings are made from current 
profits, and the profits are declared 
after the expenditures are provided for. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
and nearly all of the other banks debit 
bank premises account with expendi- 
tures on new buildings for the branches, 
and then at the end ot’ the year appro- 
priate a round amount from profits, 
after the declaration, for the purpose 
of writing down bank premises account. 
The appropriation thus made by the 
Bank of Commerce in 1910 was $300,- 
000. 


The profits of the twenty-six banks 
appearing in the 1910 list were $1,500,- 
000 greater than the profits reported in 
1909 by twenty-eight banks. A num- 
ber of dividend increases were made 
during the year. The fractional rates 
appearing in the table represent the 
payment of a full one per cent. increase 
for a part of the year. 


A Forecast ror 1911. 


The outlook for profits in 1911 is, 
on the whole, satisfactory. The banks 
have their funds well employed in do- 
mestic mercantile advances at good 
rates. And as the year opens they are 
earning good profits. Whether condi- 
tions will remain satisfactory through- 
out the year is another matter. Much 
will depend on the course of trade in 
the United States. If a serious depres- 
sion or reaction is experienced south of 
the international boundary, then it is to 
be expected that the demand for bank 
credits in Canada will slacken. 


FAILURES AND ABSORPTIONS. 


During the year there were two fail- 
ures. In the spring the St. Stephens 
Bank, a small, single office bank in the 
Province of New Brunswick, closed its 
doors. Depositors were paid in full, 
but the stockholders lost a considerable 
part of their investment. And in the 
middle of December the Farmers Bank 
of Canada suspended at Toronto. This 
latter episode is one of the most dis- 
graceful failures in Canadian banking 
history. The Farmers was a new bank, 
inaugurated a little more than four 
years ago. It now appears that fraud 
was resorted to in getting the certifi- 
cate of permission to do business. And 
since that, the questionable or evil deeds 
of its manager followed each other in 
steady succession. It had a capital of 
less than $600,000, yet a sum nearly 
equal to twice that amount was put into 
advances to a Cobalt mine, owned by the 
general manager and his friends. 

The stockholders will be called on to 
pay their full 100 per cent. of double 
liability, and even then the creditors 
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will probably receive only a part of 
their rightful claims. The circum- 
stances in connection with this failure 
are looked upon as likely to lead to the 
institution of government inspection or 
some other outside inspection of banks. 


PropucTioN AND TRADE. 


The 1910 was unfavorable in 
that it a partial failure of the 
Western Canadian production of grain. 
The three provinces of Manitoba, Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan yielded of 
wheat, oats and barley a total nearly 
100,000,000 bushels less than in 1909. 
The following are the figures for the 
last four years as compiled by the Man- 
itoba Free Press: 


year 
saw 


Wheat Oats Barley 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1907 ... 70,922,584 74,513,561 19,187,449 
1908 ... 96,863,689 108,987,855 24,050,645 
1909 . .119,200.000 163,998,752 30,542,000 


1910 ...101,236,413 108,301,090 7,130,770 


In Eastern Canada, agricultural re- 
sults were more favorable. In fact, the 
farmers of the East had a decidedly 
prosperous year; and their good circum- 
stances helped materially to offset the 
Western disappointment. 


Tue YIELD or SILVER. 


The Cobalt field has gained consid- 
erably in prestige as a producer of sil- 
ver during 1910. The mines received 
the long expected electric power late in 
the spring, but it was not till the last 
quarter of the year that the full effects 
of the improved working was seen. 
Several of the leading mines report a 
production in the last three months of 
the year equal to or exceeding that for 
the preceding nine months. On _ the 
whole, the value of the silver extracted 
during 1910 is said by Alexander Gray, 
the well-known mining authority, to be 
fourteen per cent. in excess of the yield 
for 1909. The prospects are for a 
large increase in the yield in 1911, 
and much larger dividends are expected 
from some of the principal companies. 
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The production for the past seven years 
is given as follows: 


Tons shipped. Value. 
BO: pcege csiesige sans 158 $111,887 
[ID a0 Si giasaie oraibre eral'n aim 2,144 1,360,503 
Ws SiO verethine more 3,335 3,667,551 
BOOS ee tbinbts weeoaw 14,788 6,155,391 
PIE Dictacerncscegrectiesigc 25,624 9,133,378 
gc ARE ET OE 29,942 12,461,576 
WN cs sawdatelcsdhacs *33,500 14,500,000 


*Estimated. 


IMMIGRATION. 


The improvement in the immigration 
movement noticed in 1909 continued 
during 1910. The figures for 1907, 
1908, 1909 and 1910 are: 


NN tia ieias es aap tran da Sard arbre as encnenels Brion eress 268,337 
MN gale c kos ceme eae nemas wats 143,754 
DE Ricieninctncacmmesue wea saeeake 182,670 
NE nui nee aie am ain cnet eae 325,000 


In numbers, a new high record was 
scored. Also the immigrants of 1910 
are of a better class than Canada ever 
previously received. The immigration 
authorities are confidently anticipating 
that 500,000 people will be absorbed by 
the Dominion in 1911. If this is 
achieved it will amount to about half 
the volume of immigration received by 
the United States in recent years. And 
the fact must operate importantly to 
improve the Dominion’s general pros- 
pects. 


PRACTICAL BANKING CONTRI- 
BUTIONS WANTED 


ELPFUL articles relating to the every- 

day work of banks savings banks 

and trust companies are desired for publi- 
cation in THe Banxers MaGaAziIne. 

Short, bright paragraphs, telling in a clear 
and interesting way of some of the methods, 
systems and ideas employed in the most 
progressive banks of the country, will be 
especially welcome. 

Contributions accepted by the editor will 
be paid for on publication. 





BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Conducted by John J. Crawford, Esq., Author Uniform Negotiable Instruments Act 





DRAFTS OF PROPOSED LAWS RECOMMENDED 
BY THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
FOR ENACTMENT DURING 1911 


An Act relative to payment of deposits 
in trust. 

Be it enacted, ete. 

Section 1. Whenever any deposit 
shall be made (specify institutions) by 
any person in trust for another, and no 
other or further notice of the existence 
and terms of a legal and valid trust 
shall have been given in writing to the 
bank, in the event of the death of the 
trustee, the same, or any part thereof, 
together with the dividends or interest 
thereon, may be paid to the person for 
whom said deposit was made. 


STATEMENT. 


The above is a necessary, or at all 
events desirable, law to protect or justi- 
fy the bank in making payment of a 
deposit made by one person in trust for 
another, to the beneficiary upon death 
of the trustee, in the absence of any 
other written notice of the existence and 
terms of a legal and valid trust. Its 
language is permissive, not compulsory. 
Originally enacted in New York in 
1875 as applicable to savings banks, it 
has since been embodied in the legisla- 
tion of a large number of States. In 
some of the States, its provisions have 
been amplified, as will appear below. 
The Massachusetts law, which differs 
from New York in requiring name and 
residence of beneficiary to be disclosed 
at time of deposit, in specifically pro- 
viding that credit shall be given to de- 
positor as trustee, and in adding that 
payment, upon trustee’s death, may be 
made to legal representative, as well as 
to beneficiary, has been followed as a 
model in several States. 


ENACTMENTS. 


1875 New York (now part of Sec- 
tion 114 of Banking law. applicable to 


Savings Banks): Text as above, ex- 
cluding words in parenthesis. 

1876 Massacuusetts (applicable to 
Savings Banks): “If a deposit be made 
with such corporation by one person in 
trust for another, the name and resi- 
dence of the person for whom it is 
made shall be disclosed, and it shall be 
credited to the depositor as trustee for 
such person; and if no other notice of 
the existence and terms of a trust has 
been given in writing to the corpora- 
tion, the deposit, with the interest there- 
on, may in case of the death of the 
trustee, be paid to the person for whom 
such deposit was made, or to his legal 
representative.” 

Following the origiual enactments in 
New York and Massachusetts ‘as above 
the States in which laws of this charac- 
ter have been passed, up to and includ- 
ing the year 1910 are given below in 
alphabetical order: 

Cauirornia (Part of Section 16, 
Banking Law of 1909): Substantially 
the same as first above. Made applica- 
ble to “any deposit with a bank.” (The 
word “bank” is elsewhere defined to in- 
clude every person, firm, company, co- 
partnership or corporation which con- 
ducts the business of receiving money 
on deposit.) 

Connecticut (Chap. 122, Laws 
1899, Section 3436, General Statutes) ; 
“When a deposit is made in any sav- 
ings bank by one person in trust for 
another, the name and residence of the 
cestui que trust and the nature of the 
trust shall be disclosed, and the deposit 
shall be credited to the depositor as 
trustee for such person; and in case it 
be a trust created by deed, will, or judi- 
cial appointment, a certificate to that 
effect shall be filed at the time of the 
deposit. If no notice of the existence 
and terms of such a trust has been given 
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in writing to the bank, in the event of 
the death of the trustee, the deposit, 
with the interest thereon, may be paid 
to the cestui que trust.” 

Maine (Banking Law, Part of Sec- 
tion 19): ‘“‘Whenever a deposit is made 
in trust, the name and residence of the 
person for whom it is made, or the pur- 
pose for which the trust is created, shall 
be disclosed in writing to the bank, and 
the deposit shall be credited to the de- 
positor as trustee for such person or 
purpose; and if no other notice of the 
existence and terms of a trust has been 
given in writing to the corporation, the 
deposit, with the interest thereon, may, 
in the event of the death of the trustee, 
be paid to the person for whom such 
deposit was made, or to his legal repre- 
sentative, or to some trustee appointed 
by the court for that purpose.” 

Marytanp (Sec. 71 Banking Law 
1910): Substantially same as first above; 
institutions specified “bank, savings 
institution or trust company”; words 
“in writing’ omitted; words “together 
with the dividends or interest thereon” 
changed to “and any interest due there- 
on. 


MicuiGgan (1909, No. 248, Section 
2): Substantially the same as_ first 
above, made applicable to deposits of 
money “‘in any bank or trust company,” 
with the following provision at end of 
Act: “and the receipt or acquittance of 
such beneficiary to whom such payment 
is made shall be a valid and sufficient 
release and discharge to said depository 
for all payments so made; provided that 
said deposit shall not exceed the sum of 
five hundred dollars.” 

Minnesota (Laws 1907, Chap. 468, 
Part of Section 6): Substantially the 
same as first above. Applies to deposits 
in banks or savings banks. 


Missouri (Laws of 1909, page 370): 
Substantially the same as first above; 
applies to deposits in “any bank, bank- 
ing institution or trust company.” A 
further provision, covering payments in 
the lifetime of the trustee, is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Whenever any deposit shall be 
made in any bank, banking institution 
or trust company by any person as trus- 


tee, or by any person in trust for an- 
other, and no other or further notice of 
the existence and terms of such trust 
shall have been given in writing to the 
bank, banking institution or trust com- 
pany, the same may be paid upon the 
check or order of said trustee, bearing 
his signature and containing the same 
words in which said deposit was made.” 

A law substantially the same as first 
above applies to deposits in “savings 
and safe deposit institutions.” (Rev. 
Stat., Art. XIII, Part of Section 13.) 

Montana (Laws of 1909, Chap. 
39): Same as first above; institutions 
specified as follows: “in any bank, 
savings bank, banking institution or 
trust company.” 

New Jersey (Savings Bank Act; 
Part of Sec. 26): The same as first 
above, continuing with the following 
addition: “‘or to his legal representa- 
tives; provided, no minor shall with- 
draw any deposit in his name from any 
account in which the first deposit was 
actually made by any person other than 
such minor, without the consent in writ- 
ing of the person actually making such 
deposit, or his legal representative, if 
any; and if none, without the written 
consent of the natural or legal guardian 
of such minor.” 

Similar enactment to first above, in 
Trust Company Law of New Jersey, 
added by Chap. 210, Laws of 1903, 
words “‘trust company” inserted in place 
of “bank,” and proviso reading: “‘Pro- 
vided that the person for whom the de- 
posit was made, if a minor, shall not 
draw the same during his or her minor- 
ity without the consent of the legal rep- 
resentative of said trustee.” 

Nortu Carouina (Chap. 459, Laws 
1909, Section 1): ‘‘Whenever any de- 
posit shall be made in any bank, bank- 
ing institution or trust company doing 
business in this State by any person in 
trust for any person who is a minor of 
the age of fifteen years, and upward, 
and no other or further notice of the 
existence and terms of a legal and valid 
trust shall have been given to the bank, 
in the event of the death of the trustee, 
the same, or any part thereof, together 
with the dividends or interest thereon, 
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iv be paid to the person for whom 
said deposit was made. Provided the 
amount of said deposit is not in excess 
of fifty dollars.” 

PENNsYLVANIA (Act of May 20, 
1889, relative to savings banks): Sub- 
stantially the same as first above. 

Ruope Istanp (Banking Law of 
1908, Section 66): Substantially the 
same as the Massachusetts statute, but 
made applicable to deposits “with any 
bank, savings bank or trust company.” 

Texas (Banking Law of 1905, Part 
of Section 25, relating to Savings 
Banks): Substantially the same as first 
above. (Section 13 of the Bank Guar- 
anty Law of 1909 permits the establish- 
ment of savings departments by any 
State bank or banking or trust company 
and makes the provisions of law as to 
savings banks applicable to such savings 
departments. ) 

Vermont (General Laws. Section 
1638): Substantially the same as the 
Massachusetts statute, but made applic- 
able to deposits “in a savings bank, sav- 
ings institution or trust company.” 

West Virernia (Savings Bank Law, 
Section 36): Substantially the same as 
the Massachusetts statute. 

Wisconsin (Banking Law, Chap. 2, 
“State Banks”; part of Section 2024- 
16): Substantially the same as first 
above; applies to deposits made in “‘any 
bank.” 


An Act relative to payment ot deposits 
in two names. 

Be it enacted, etc. 

Section 1. When a deposit has been 
made, or shall hereafter be made, in any 
(specify institutions) transacting busi- 
ness in this State in the names of two 
persons, payable to either, or payable 
to either or the survivor, such deposit, 
or any part thereof. or any interest or 
dividend thereon, may be paid to either 
of said persons whether the other be 
living or not; and the receipt or acquit- 
tance of the person so paid shall be a 
valid and sufficient release and dis- 
charge to the bank for any payment so 
made. 


STATEMENT. 


The above is the text of a law. first 
enacted in 1906 in New Jersey, applic- 
able solely to savings banks, designed 
to clear up the legal doubt concerning 
the authority of a savings bank, upon 
the death of one of the two parties to a 
two-name account, to pay over the de- 
posit to the survivor. In 1907 (Ch. 40) 
New Jersey passed another law, the 
same as above, making it applicable to 
deposits in banks and trust companies, 
ending the act with “living or not” and 
omitting the clause “and the receipt or 
acquittance of the person so paid shall 
be a valid and sufficient release and dis- 
charge to the bank for any payment so 
made.” 

The New Jersey legislation has been 
followed in other States, as shown be- 
low. In a few States, it is confined to 
savings banks; in the majority it is also 
made applicable to two-name deposits 
in other institutions. .In Louisiana it is 
extended to deposits in safe deposit 
vaults. In Washington the act does not 
apply to deposits in excess of $300. In 
some of the States the legislation con- 
templates that savings deposits may be 
made in the names of more than two 
persons. In New York, California and 
Michigan the law goes beyond an au- 
thority to the bank to pay and creates 
a joint tenacy title in the parties. 


ENACTMENTs. 


1906 New JersEY: Section 26 of act 
concerning savings banks, same as above 
except words “in any * * *  trans- 
acting business in this State,” do not 
appear. 

1907 New Jersey: Ch. 40. Another 
law same as above making it applicable 
to deposits in banks and trust compa- 
nies, ending the act with “living or not” 
and omitting the clause ‘“‘and the receipt 
or acquittance of the person so paid 
shall be a valid and sufficient release 
and discharge to the bank for any pay-: 
ment so made.” 

1907 Connecticut: Ch. 61: “When 
a deposit has been or shall be made in 
any savings bank in the name of two 
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persons and payable to either or to the 
survivor, such deposit, or any part 
thereof, or any interest or dividend 
thereon, may be paid to either of said 
persons, and the receipt of the person 
so paid shall be a valid and sufficient 
release and discharge on account of the 
payment so made.” 

1907 Matne: Chapter 66 amends 
Savings Bank Act by providing: “When 
money is deposited in the names of two 
or more persons, payable to either, the 
whole or any part thereof, may be paid 
to either of such persons with or with- 
out the consent of the other, before or 
after the death of the other.” Chapter 


119 enacts law as first above set out, 


applicable to’banks and trust companies. 

1907 MINNEsoTA: Chapter 468. 
(Concluding Part of Sec. 6.) “And 
whenever any deposit shall be made by 
or in the names of two or more persons 
upon joint and several account, the same 
or any part thereof and the dividends or 
interest thereon may be paid to either 
of such persons or to a survivor of them 
or to a personal representative of such 
survivor.” (Refers to “any deposit 
made in any bank or savings bank.” ) 

1907 OreGon: Chapter 138. Gen- 
eral Banking Law, Section 19, conclud- 
ing portion: “When a deposit has been 
made or shall hereafter be made in the 
name of two persons, payable to either, 
or payable to either or the survivor, 
such deposit or any part thereof, or in- 
terest or dividends thereon, may be paid 
to either of said persons whether the 
other be living or not, and the receipt 
or acquittance of the person so paid 
shall be valid and sufficient release and 
discharge to the bank for any payment 
so made. This section shall apply to 
all banking institutions, including na- 
tional banks, within this State.” 

1907 WasHINGTON: Chapter 80. 
“When a deposit has been made or shall 
hereafter be made in any bank or trust 
company transacting business in_ this 
State in the name of two persons, pay- 
able to either of such persons, such de- 
posit or any part thereof, or interest or 
dividends thereon, may be paid to either 
of the said persons whether the other be 
living or not and the receipt or acquit- 


tance of the person so paid shall be 
valid and sufficient release and dis- 
charge to such bank or trust company 
for any payment ‘so made: Provided, 
that this act shall not apply to deposits 
in excess of three hundred ($300 
dollars.” 


1908 Ruope Istanp: Section 67, 
General Banking Law. “When a de- 
posit has been or shall be made in any 
bank, savings bank or trust company 
in the name of two persons and pay- 
able to either or to the survivor, such 
deposit, or any part thereof, or any in- 
terest or dividend thereon, may be paid 
to either of said persons, whether the 
other be living or not, and the receipt 
of the person so paid shall be a valid 
and sufficient release and discharge on 
account of the payment so made.” 

1908 Lovuistana: (1) “That when a 
deposit has been made, or shall here- 
after be made, in any bank, savings 
bank or trust company transacting busi- 
ness within this State, under the names 
of two or more persons, payable to 
either or payable to either of the sur- 
vivors, such deposit, or any part there- 
of, or any interest or dividend thereon, 
may be paid to either of said persons, 
whether the other or others be living or 
not, and the receipt or acquittance of 
the person so paid shall be a valid, sufti- 
cient and complete release and dis- 
charge of the bank, savings bank, or 
trust company for any payment so 
made.” (2) “That when a safety de- 
posit vault shall have been hired, or 
shall hereafter be hired from any bank, 
savings bank or trust company, trans- 
acting business in this State, under the 
names of two or more persons, with the 
right of access being given to either, or 
with access to either of the survivor or 
survivors of said persons, such survivor 
or survivors, whether the other or others 
be living or not, shall have the right of 
access to such deposit vault, and may 
remove therefrom the contents of said 
box; provided, that in all cases where 
such removal shall have been made, thie 
said bank, savings bank or trust com 
pany shall be exempt from any liabilits 
for permitting the said survivor or s: 
vivors access thereto.” 
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1009 Montana: Chap. 110. Same 
as first above: institutions specified 
bank, savings bank, banking institu- 
tion or trust company.” 


1909 Nespraska: Chap. 9, Section 1. 
Deposits by several persons—Pay- 
ment.) “When a deposit in any bank 
in this State is made in the name of two 
or more persons, deliverable or payable 
to either, or to their survivor or sur- 
vivors, such deposit or any part thereof, 
or inerease thereof, may be delivered or 
p tid to either of said persons or to the 
survivor or survivors in due course of 
business.” 


1909 New Hampsuire: Chapter 92. 
Same as first above; institution specified 
“savings bank.” Also at end of act fol- 
lowing proviso added: “Provided, how- 
ever, that if one of the parties has de- 
ceased, and the bank officials have 
knowledge of the fact, payment shall 
not be made to the survivor until the 
State treasurer has certified that no 
taxes are due the State under the pro- 
visions of Chapter 40 of the Laws of 
1905 and amendments thereto, on ac- 
count of the interest of said decedent in 
said deposit or that all taxes due have 
been paid.” 


1910 Marytanp (Sec. 72, Banking 
Law): Same as first above, except that 
words “transacting business in_ this 
State” omitted; institutions specified 
“bank, savings institution or trust com- 
pany.” 

1910 Onto (House Bill No. 211, ap- 
proved April 23): Same as first above; 
institutions specified “bank, savings 
bank, banking association or trust com- 
pany. 


Joint Tenancy or Two-NamMe De- 
posits Wirn AvuTHoRITY To Bank 
To Pay. 


1907 New York: Chapter 247 
amends Section 114 of the Banking 
Law, relative to the payment of de- 
posits in savings banks, by adding 
thereto: ‘When a deposit shall be made 
by any person in the names of such de- 


ws) 
i 
or 


positor and another person and in form 
to be paid to either or the survivor of 
them, such deposit thereupon and any 
additions thereto made by either of such 
persons upon the making thereof shall 
become the property of such persons as 
joint tenants and the same _ together 
with all interest thereon shall be held 
for the exclusive use of the persons so 
named and may be paid to either dur- 
ing the lifetime of both or to the sur- 
vivor after the death of one of them 
and such payment and the receipt or 
acquittance of the one to whom such 
payment is made shall be a valid and 
sufficient release and discharge to said 
bank for all payments made on account 
of such deposit prior to receipt by said 
bank of notice in writing not to pay 
such deposit in accordance with the 
terms thereof.” 


1909 CauirorNiA: (Part of Section 
16, Banking Law 1909.) ‘‘When a de- 
posit with a bank shall be made by any 
person in the names of such depositor 
and another person or persons, and in 
form to be paid to either or the sur- 
vivor or survivors of them, such deposit 
thereupon, and any additions thereto 
made by either of such persons upon 
the making thereof, shall become the 
property of such persons as joint ten- 
ants, and the same, together with all 
interest thereon, shall be held for the 
exclusive use of the persons so named, 
and may be paid to either during the 
lifetime of all or any or to the survivor 
or survivors after the death of one or 
more of them, and such payments and 
the receipt or acquittance of the one to 
whom such payment is made shall be a 
valid and sufficient release and discharge 
to said bank for all payments made on 
account of such deposit.” (The word 
“bank” is defined to include every per- 
son, firm, company, copartnership or 
corporation which conducts the business 
of receiving money on deposit.) By 
Chap. 75, Laws of California, 1907, it 
was provided: “When a deposit is made 
in the name of two or more persons, de- 
liverable or payable to either or to their 
survivor or survivors, such deposit or 
any part thereof, or increase thereof, 
may be delivered or paid to either of 
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said persons or to the survivor or sur- 
vivors in due course of business.” 


1909 Micui1gan: Number 248, Sec- 
tion 3. “When a deposit shall be made 
in any bank or trust company by any 
person in the name of such depositor 
or any other person and in form to be 
paid to either or to the survivor of 
them, such deposits thereupon and any 
additions thereto, made by either of 
such persons, upon the making thereof, 
shall become the property of such per- 
sons as joint tenants, and the same to- 
gether with all interest thereon, shall 
be held for the exclusive use of the per- 
sons so named and may be paid to either 
during the lifetime of both or to the 
survivor after the death of one of them, 
and such payment and the receipt or 
acquittance of the same to whom such 
payment is made shall be a valid and 
sufficient release and discharge to said 
bank for all payments made on account 
of such deposits prior to the receipt by 
said bank of notice in writing not to 
pay such deposit in accordance with the 
terms thereof.” 


An Act fixing the liability of a bank to 
its depositor for payment of forged 
or raised checks. 


Be it enacted, ete. 


Section 1. No bank which has paid 
and charged to the account of a deposi- 
tor any money on a forged or raised 
check issued in the name of said deposi- 
tor shall be liable to said depositor for 
the amount paid thereon unless either 
(1) within one year after notice to said 
depositor that the vouchers representing 
payments charged to the account of said 
depositor for the period during which 
such payment was made are ready for 
delivery, or (2) in case no such notice 
has been given, within one year after 
the return to said depositor of the 
voucher representing such payment, 
said depositor shall notify the bank that 
the check so paid is forged or raised. 

Section 2. The notice referred to in 
the preceding section may be given by 
mail to said depositor at his last known 
address with postage prepaid. 


THE BANKERS 





MAGAZINE 
STATEMENT. 


The object of the proposed law is to 
fix a limit of time (one year or 2 
shorter period) after which a bank will 
not be liable to its depositor because of 
its payment of money on a forged or 
raised check issued in the name of th: 
depositor. The time begins to run when 
notice has been mailed the depositor that 
his paid vouchers are ready for deliv- 
ery or, in case no such notice is given 
by the bank, the time runs from the re- 
turn of the forged or raised check to 
the depositor as a voucher. Heretofore 
the New York statute, enacted in 1904 
(which is printed below), has been reec- 
ommended and such law has_ been 
passed, in substance, in a number of 
States with time limit ranging from one 
year down to thirty days. The New 
York law made the time run from the 
return of the forged or raised check to 
the depositor as a voucher. The pro- 
posed law has now been remodeled to 
cover, in addition, the numerous class 
of cases where notice is mailed to the 
depositor that his vouchers are ready 
for delivery, but the notice is ignored 
and the depositor does not obtain his 
vouchers from the bank. 


ENACTMENTSs. 


1904 New York: “No bank shall 
be liable to a depositor for the payment 
by it of a forged or raised check unless 
within one year after the return to the 
depositor of the voucher of such pay- 
ment, such depositor shall notify the 
bank that the check so paid is forged 
or raised.”’ 

1905 Wisconsin: ‘“‘No bank shall be 
liable to a depositor for the payment by 
it of a forged or raised check unless 
action therefore shall be brought 
against such bank within one year after 
the return to the depositor by such bank 
of the check so forged or raised as a 
voucher.” 

1905 CALirorNiA: time limit “one 
year.” Contained in Statute of Limita 
tions and bars action one year after 
payment. It reads: “340. Within one 
year * * * An _ action a 
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by a depositor for the payment for a 
forged or raised check.” 


1905 So. Daxota: “Three months;” 
phraseology otherwise as in New York. 

1907 Micuigan: “Three months;” 
phraseology otherwise as in New York. 

1907 Wasuineton: “Sixty days;” 
phraseology otherwise as in New York, 
except “trust company” also expressly 
specified. 

1907 OREGON: “Thirty days;” 
phraseology otherwise as in New York. 

1908 New Jersey: “One year;” 
phraseology otherwise as in New York. 

1909 Iowa: “Six months;” phrase- 
ology otherwise as in New York. 

1909 Montana: “One year;” phrase- 
ology otherwise as in New York. 

1909 No. Carouina: “Six months;” 
phraseology otherwise as in New York, 
except that “banking institution or trust 
company doing business in this State” 
inserted after word “bank” in first line; 
words “or order to pay money” inserted 
after “raised check” in second line and 
word “such” changed to “said” before 
word “depositor” in third line. 

1909 No. Dakota: “Thirty days;” 
phraseology otherwise as in New York. 

1909 Wyomine: “Three months;” 
phraseology otherwise as in New York. 


An Act to punish the giving of checks 
or drafts on any bank or other de- 
positary wherein the person so giv- 
ing such check or draft shall not have 
sufficient funds or a credit for the 
payment of the same. 

Be it enacted, etc. 

Section 1. Any person who with in- 
tent to defraud shall make or draw or 
utter or deliver any check, draft or 
order for the payment of money upon 
any bank or other depositary, knowing 
at the time of such making, drawing, 
uttering or delivery that the maker or 
drawer has not sufficient funds in or 
credit with such bank or other deposi- 
tary for the payment of such check, 
draft or order in full upon its presenta- 
tion. shall be guilty of a (felony or mis- 
demeanor), and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not more than five thou- 


sand dollars, or imprisonment not more 
than five years, or both. The making, 
drawing, uttering or delivering of such 
check, draft or order as aforesaid, shall 
be prima facie evidence of intent to 
defraud. The word “credit” as used 
herein shall be construed to mean an 
arrangement or understanding with the 
bank or depositary for the payment of 
such check, draft or order. 


STATEMENT. 


The above draft of statute is designed 
to increase the protection against, and 
check the growth of, the pernicious prac- 
tice of issuing and of negotiating “not 
good” checks, with intent to defraud, 
by expressly defining what constitutes 
this particular crime and providing ade- 
quate punishment. There are statutes 
in most of the States which make it 
criminal to obtain money or property 
by means of false representations or 
pretenses and many frauds by which 
value is obtained upon worthless checks 
have led to conviction and punishment 
thereunder; but under such statutes 
there have been many loopholes for 
escape. 

Under the recommended draft it is 
not necessary to prove that money or 
property was obtained in order to con- 
stitute the crime. If A_ issues his 
worthless check to B, with intent to de- 
fraud, and B obtains money thereon, A 
can be punished although he personally 
obtained no value therefor and the lia- 
bility of B to punishment will depend 
upon whether he negotiated the check 
innocently or fraudulently. Again, if 
A with like intent issues his worthless 
check to C upon which the latter is in- 
duced to give value to, or assume some 
obligation on behalf of B, A can be 
punished. Under false pretense stat- 
utes, furthermore, difficulties have some- 
times arisen in proving (1) that the 
giving of the check under the circum- 
stances of the particular case consti- 
tuted a false representation or pretense 
within the meaning of the statute, and 
(2) that what had been given, done or 
omitted by the person relying on the 
check came within the definition of 
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money or property. These difficulties 
are obviated by the present draft under 
which the maker who issues and the 
holder (whether he be maker or an- 
other) who negotiates a check, knowing 
that there are insufficient funds behind 
it, and with intent to defraud, is pun- 
ishable. 

In the draft proposed a year ago, the 
words “with intent to defraud’ were 
eliminated and the mere knowledge that 
a check was “not good” on the part of 
the person issuing or negotiating it, was 
made sufficient to constitute the crime. 
The theory was that no one should issue 
or negotiate a check, knowing that it 
was not good at the time, even though 
there was a hope or expectation of mak- 
ing it good before it was presented to 
the bank. But the view has been ex- 
pressed from several quarters that such 
proposed statute was too drastic and 
that innocent people, who gave such 
checks without any intention of wrong- 
doing, might be punished thereunder. 

It has accordingly been determined 
that the draft as now recommended 
goes as far as is practicable in defining 
the crime. While “intent to defraud” 
is made an element, the draft throws 
the burden of proof upon the accused 
by providing that “the making, draw- 
ing, uttering or delivering of such 
check, draft or order as aforesaid, shall 
be prima facie evidence of intent to 
defraud.” Such a provision was added 
to the North Carolina act in 1909 and 
it is important to the efficacy of the 
statute. 


ENACTMENTS. 


1903 Ipauo: “Any person who shall 
in payment of any debt in whatsoever 
manner contracted give any check or 
draft upon any bank or banking associa- 
tion wherein such person shall not have 
sufficient funds or credit for the pay- 
ment of the same, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor and upon conviction there- 
of shall be fined not to exceed five hun- 
dred dollars or imprisoned in the 
county jail not to exceed six months, or 
both such fine and imprisonment.” 


1903 INpiaNa: “Any person who, 
with intent to defraud, by color or aid 


of a check, draft or order for the pay- 
ment of money or the delivery of prop- 
erty, although no express representation 
is made in reference thereto, obtains 
from another any money or property, 
when the drawer or maker of such 
check, draft or order is not entitled to 
draw on the drawee for the sum speci- 
fied therein, or to order payment of the 
money or delivery of the property, shall 
be deemed guilty of a felony and upon 
conviction thereof, shall be fined in any 
sum not less than one hundred dollars 
and not more than five thousand dol- 
lars, to which may be added imprison- 
ment in the States’ prison not exceed- 
ing five years.” 

1905 Frorma: “Sec. 1. Whoever 
gives, makes or issues to another any 
draft, order, or check either in his own 
behalf, or as agent for any person or 
persons, firm or corporation, upon any 
bank, banking house, person, firm, or 
corporation in payment for any goods 
or chattels, lands or tenements or other 
thing of value, the title or possession 
of which shall have been transferred 
upon the faith of the payment of such 
draft, order or check and shall not at 
the time of giving, making, or issuing 
such draft, order or check have sufti- 
cient money on deposit with such bank, 
or banking house, person, firm, or cor- 
poration to pay said draft, order or 
check, or have reason to believe from an 
existing contract or from previous deal- 
ings with the bank, banking house, per- 
son, firm or corporation drawn upon, 
that such draft, order or check will be 
paid, and who upon the non-payment of 
such draft, order or check by the bank, 
banking house, person, firm or corpora- 
tion drawn upon, shall not within 
twenty-four hours after notice of the 
presentation to and non-payment by 
such bank, banking house, person, firm 
or corporation of such draft, order or 
check, make full and complete restitu- 
tion by returning the consideration re- 
ceived for such draft, order or check to 
the person or persons in whose favor 
such draft, order or check was made 
payable, provided the same shall not 
have been transferred by the payee, or 
by paying the amount of the same te 
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1¢ payee or the lawful holder thereof 
it the same shall have been transferred 
shall be deemed guilty of felony, and 
upon conviction shall be punished by 
imprisonment in the State prison for a 
period not greater than ten years, or by 
fine not exceeding three thousand dol- 
lars, or by both such fine and imprison- 
ment.” 

1905. Wasuinetron: “Any person 
who shall, with intent to defraud, make 
or draw or utter or deliver to another 
person any check or draft on a bank or 
other depositary for the payment of 
money, knowing at the time of such 
drawing or delivery that he has not 
sufficient funds in, or credit with, said 
bank or depositary to meet said check 
in full upon its presentation, shall be 
guilty of a felony, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be punished bv imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for not more 
than five years or less than one year, or 
imprisonment in the county jail for any 
length of time not exceeding one year. 
The word ‘credit’ as used herein shall 
be construed to mean an arrangement 
or understanding with the bank for pay- 
ment of such check or draft.” 

1907 Canirornia: “Every person 
who, wilfully, with intent to defraud, 
makes or draws or utters or delivers to 
another person any check or draft on a 
bank, banker or depositary for the pay- 
ment of money, knowing at the time of 
such making, drawing, uttering or deliv- 
ery, that he has not sufficient funds in 
or credit with such bank, banker or de- 
positary to meet such check in full upon 
its presentation, is punishable by im- 
prisonment in the State prison for not 
less than one year nor more than four- 
teen years. The word ‘credit’ as used 
herein shall be construed to be an ar- 
rangement or understanding with the 
bank or depositary for the payment of 
such check or draft.” 


1907 Nortu Carona: “That every 
person who, with intent to cheat and 
defraud another, shall obtain money, 
credit, goods, wares, or anything of 
value by means of a check, draft or 
order of any kind upon any bank, per- 
son, firm or corporation, not indebted 

drawer, or where he has not pro- 


vided for the payment or acceptance, 
and the same be not paid upon presenta- 
tion, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction, shall be fined 
imprisoned, or both, at the discretion of 
the court. The giving of the aforesaid 
worthless check, draft or order shall be 
prima facie evidence of intent to cheat 
or defraud.” (Added by Chap. 647, 
Laws 1909.) 

1908 Ruope Istanp: (Section 77, 
Banking Law of 1908.) “Any person 
who shall with intent to defraud, make 
or draw or utter or deliver to another 
person any check, draft, or order on a 
bank, savings bank, or trust company, 
knowing at the time of such drawing 
or delivery that he has not sufficient 
funds or credit with said bank, savings 
bank, or trust company to meet said 
check, draft, or order in full upon its 
presentation, shall, upon conviction 
thereof, be fined not less than five hun- 
dred dollars or more than five thousand 
dollars, or imprisonment not less than 
six months or more than five years. or 
both such fine and imprisonment. The 
word ‘credit’ as used herein shall be 
construed to mean an arrangement or 
understanding with the bank, savings 
bank, or trust company for payment of 
such check, draft or order.” 


1909 Sour Carotina: “Any per- 
son who shall hereafter draw and utter 
any check, draft or order upon a bank, 
banking house, person, firm or corpora- 
tion with which or whom he has not at 
the time sufficient funds to meet the 
same and shall thereby obtain from an- 
other, money or other thing of value. or 
induce such person to surrender or post- 
pone any remedy he may have agents 
(against) such drawer shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
shall be punished by fine or imprison- 
ment in the discretion of the court; the 
offense to be within the jurisdiction of 
the magistrate’s court, if the value of 
the property obtained be less than 
twenty dollars and be punished by a fine 
not exceeding one hundred dollars or 
imprisonment not exceeding thirty days; 
provided that if such person shall de- 
posit with the drawee of such paper 
within thirty days thereafter funds suff- 
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cient to meet the same, with all costs 
and interests which may have accrued, 
the prosecution under this act shall be 
discontinued.” 

1909 TenNesseE: Section 1. “That 
it is hereby declared to be unlawful for 
any person, firm, or corporation to draw 
any check upon any other person, firm, 
or corporation where the drawer of such 
check has not had an account or credit 
with the person, firm, or corporation 
upon whom such check is drawn within 
a period of sixty days from the date of 
the drawing of such check; and for any 
person drawing any check upon any 
person, firm, or corporation, knowing 
that there are not funds to meet the 
same and that the same will not be 
honored.” 

Section 2. “That any person, firm, 
or corporation drawing a check upon 
any other person, firm, or corporation 
in violation of Section 1 of this Act, 
and the check is not paid by the bank 
or person on whom it is drawn, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon 
conviction thereof, shall be fined not 
less than one hundred dollars ($100) 
nor more than two hundred and fifty 
dollars ($250), and imprisoned for a 
period of not less than sixty days nor 
more than ninety days.” 

1909 Wyomine: “Any person who 
‘shall, with intent to defraud, make or 
draw or utter or deliver to another per- 
son, company or corporation any check, 
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draft or order for the payment of 
money upon any bank or other de- 
positary, when the person at the time of 
such making, drawing, uttering or de- 
livery is not entitled to make, draw, 
utter or deliver said check, draft or 
order, shall be guilty of a felony, and, 
upon conviction thereof, shall be fined 
not more than five thousand dollars or 
imprisoned in the penitentiary not more 
than five years, or both.” 

1910 Viremnira: (Chap. 252.) “That 
any person who shall obtain, with 
fraudulent intent, money or other prop- 
erty which may be the subject of lar- 
ceny, or who shall obtain credit with 
like intent, by means of a check, draft 
or order, of which he is the maker or 
drawer, which is not paid by the drawee, 
shall be deemed guilty of the larceny 
of such money or other property, or of 
anything of value obtained on such 
credit, unless payment of such check, 
draft or order be made on demand in 
writing mailed to the drawer’s last 
known address; and the fact that such 
maker or drawer did not have on de- 
posit or to his credit with the bank, 
person, firm or corporation upon which 
such check, draft or order is drawn 
sufficient funds to pay the same when 
presented, unless such check or draft is 
paid or accepted when presented, shall 
be prima facie evidence of fraudulent 
intent.” 

(To be continued ) 


RECENT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 


COLLECTIONS — LIABILITY OF 
TRANSMITTING BANK FOR 
FAILURE OF CORRESPOND- 
ENT TO REMIT PROCEEDS. 


BROWN vs. PEOPLES BANK. 


SUPREME COURT OF FLORIDA, DIVISION A, 
JUNE 4, 1910. 


In the absence of special agreement a 
bank receiving paper for collection is liable 
for the amount thereof to its customer 
though its correspondent fails to remit the 
proceeds, 

The statute of Florida which establishes 
a contrary rule does not apply to transac- 
tions which occurred prior to its enactment. 


HITFIELD, C.J.: Brown in- 

dorsed in blank and deposited in 
the St. Augustine bank a check drawn 
in his favor and payable in Miami. 
The amount of the check was credited 
to Brown, and he was given a pass book 
showing the credit. The bank sent the 
check for collection through its bank- 
ing correspondents, but the collecting 
bank at Miami failed after the amount 
of the check was paid to it, and did 
not remit to the St. Augustine bank. 
The credit to Brown by the bank of 
deposit was canceled and payment re- 


fused. 
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Action was brought March 21, 1908, 
against the bank to recover the amount 
of the check. The court directed a ver- 
dict for the defendant, and the plaintiff 
took writ of error. 

In a number of jurisdictions it is 
held that in the absence of a statute or 
special agreement where commercial 
paper payable in one locality is de- 
posited with a bank in another locality, 
and the bank of deposit uses due care 
and diligence in selecting the collecting 
agent and in forwarding the paper for 
collection, it is not liable for the fail- 
ure of the agency to pay the proceeds 
of the paper when collected, upon the 
theory that the depositor knows the 
bank must act through some agency in 
making the collection at a distance, and 
therefore impliedly, from the nature of 
the business, assents to the employment 
of such agency, and makes them his 
agents. (1 Morse on Banks, par. 267 
et seq.; Fabens vs. Mercantile Bank, 23 
Pick. [Mass.] 330; Second Nat. Bank 
of Louisville vs. Merchants’ Nat. Bank 
of New Albany, Ind., 111 Ky. 930.) 

In other jurisdictions it is held that, 
in the absence of a statute or agreement 
where commercial paper is deposited 
with a bank and has to be sent to a dis- 
tant place for collection, the bank se- 
lects its agents for collection at its own 
risk, and, if the collection is made, the 
bank of deposit is liable, even though 
the collecting agent does not remit the 
collection. (2 Bolles on Banking, 575; 
Simpson vs. Waldby, 63 Mich. 439; 
Mackersy vs. Ramsays, 9 Clark & F., 
818; Allen vs. Merchants’ Bank of 
N. Y., 22 Wend. [N. Y.] 215; Ex- 
change Nat. Bank of Pittsburgh vs. 
Third Nat. Bank of N. Y., 112 U. S. 
276; 3 Am. & Eng. Ency. of Law [2d 
Ed.] 810, and notes.) 

There is no statute or special agree- 
ment to control this case. 

Sound reason and practical justice 
require the enforcement of the rule im- 
posing liability for the loss of the pro- 
ceeds of a deposited check upon the 
bank of deposit when the check is paid 
by the drawee in a distant city upon its 
presentation by the collecting agent of 
the depositing bank, where the depositor 
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had no part in the selection of the col- 
lecting agent or in the collection. (See 
Power vs. First Nat. Bank of Ft. Ben- 
ton, 6 Mont. 251; Streissguth vs. Na- 
tional German-American Bank, 43 
Minn.; State Nat. Bank of Ft. Worth 
vs. Thomas Mfg. Co., 17 Tex. Civ. App. 
214.) 

If, being expressly or impliedly au- 
thorized to do so, an agent employs a 
sub-agent for his principal, then the 
sub-agent is the agent of the principal, 
and is directly responsible to the prin- 
cipal for his conduct, and, so far as 
damage results from the conduct of the 
sub-agent, the agent is only responsible 
for a want of care in selecting the sub- 
agent. But if the agent, having un- 
dertaken to do the business of his prin- 
cipal, employs a servant or agent on his 
own account to assist him in what he 
has undertaken, such a sub-agent is an 
agent of the agent, and is responsible 
to the agent for his conduct, and the 
agent is responsible to the principal for 
the manner in which.the business has 
been done, whether by himself or by his 
servant or agent. This liability ex- 
tends to defaults as well as negligence. 
(Barmard vs. Coffin, 141 Mass. 37; 2 
Clark & Skyles on Agency, par. 428, p. 
971.) 

This rule is generally recognized in 
cases involving the law of agency, but 
its application to varying facts and cir- 
cumstances has not always led to the 
same result. 

In this case the bank of deposit at St. 
Augustine received from the depositor 
a check indorsed in blank which at least 
prima facie carried title to the bank, 
and the undertaking of the bank was 
to do on its own account everything 
necessary to collect the check as the 
basis of the credit given by the bank to 
the depositor upon the indorsement and 
delivery of the check to it. This un- 
dertaking included the sending of the 
check to Miami, the demand for and 
receipt of the amount it called for, and 
the return of the amount to the bank of 
deposit at St. Augustine, where it had 
already been credited to the depositor 
and a pass book showing the credit 
given to the depositor. The relation of 
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debtor and creditor was established be- 
tween the depositor and the bank by 
the deposit. There is nothing in the 
transaction between the depositor and 
the bank of deposit indicating any res- 
ervation to the indorser of title or right 
in the check or any directions or agree- 
ment express or implied as to the man- 
ner of its collection. By the indorse- 
ment in blank and delivery of the check 
the depositor engaged that, on due 
presentation, the check would be paid, 
and if not honored, and the necessary 
proceedings on dishonor be duly taken, 
that he would pay the amount to the 
holder of the check. Section 2999, Gen. 
St. 1906. The consideration to the 
bank was the use of the check in its 
dealings with other banks, and the use 
of the proceeds after collection. For 
the continued use of the money interest 
at the rate of four per cent. per annum 
was to be allowed to the depositor upon 
amounts remaining on deposit contin- 
uously for at least six months. The use 
of the check and the contingent use of 
the proceeds were a sufficient considera- 
tion for both the collection and the in- 
terest allowed. The depositor lost con- 
trol over, and transferred his title to, 
the check by its indorsement and de- 
livery to the bank. In return he re- 
ceived a credit with the bank. His only 
obligation was that the check should be 
paid upon due presentation. This obli- 
gation was discharged by the payment 
of the check when it was presented to 
the drawee. The depositor had no part 
in selecting the agent to make the col- 
lection or in the collection. Taking the 
check as indorsed indicated ability and 
desire to use it. 

The transaction between the parties 
contemplated the binding relation of 
debtor and creditor contingent only 
upon the payment of the check. The 
bank selected its own agents to collect 
the check for it. After payment of the 
check, the depositor was not liable for 
a loss resulting from the bank’s select- 
ing of its own agent. 

The bank necessarily had far better 
opportunities to know of the safest 
agencies for the collection of the check, 
and it made its own selection of its 


agents without reference to the de- 
positor. There was no ground upon 
which the law could imply authority 
from the depositor to the bank for the 
selection of an agency for collecting the 
check that would be the depositor’s 
agency. The bank owned the check 
and the depositors had a credit for it. 
The depositor needed no agent. No 
such agency was contemplated by the 
plaintiff or by the law. There was no 
privity of contract or relation between 
the depositor and the collecting agent. 
The pass book contained the “Rules and 
Regulations Governing Deposits and 
Depositors,” which were assented to, 
and they do not include any suggestion 
that the check deposited was received 
on any condition or contingency what- 
ever. The law imposed the condition 
that, if the check be not paid on due 
presentation, the indorsee should pay 
the amount to the holder of the check. 
The loss resulted from the selection by 
the bank of its own agent to collect a 
check to which it had title and posses- 
sion. 

It was agreed that it was to be con- 
sidered that, over the objection of the 
plaintiff Brown, it was shown in evi- 
dence that the check was sent for collec- 
tion “according to the usual and cus- 
tomary business of banks in St. Au- 
gustine, Fla., on and in making such 
collections; that according to the usual 
and customary manner of doing such 
banking business in the city of St. Au- 
gustine and in the State of Florida gen- 
erally that so receiving and crediting a 
check on deposit is done and made sub- 
ject to the actual collection of said 
check and the receipt of the proceeds 
thereof by the bank so receiving the 
same of deposit and crediting same, and 
is subject to be corrected and such 
credit to be canceled or done away with 
in case such check should not be ac- 
tually collected and its proceeds actually 
received by such bank, and that defend- 
ant in receiving for deposit and credit- 
ing said check to plaintiff as aforesaid 
acted upon said general understanding 
and manner of doing such banking 
business and with intent of so receiving 
and crediting said check, although there 
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was no discussion of that matter with 
the plaintiff.” It was also agreed that 
it was shown that the plaintiff was an 
experienced business man engaged for 
many years in a general merchandise 
business in Florida, and that he never 
knew of any such custom as above 
stated. It was further agreed to be 
considered that over the objection of 
the defendant bank it was shown in evi- 
dence that it is “customary for banks in 
‘lorida to have printed on the cover of 
the pass books issued to depositors a 
notice or rule substantially in these 
words, viz., ‘check, drafts, ete., de- 
posited for credit or collection are taken 
at risk of depositor until final actual 
payment is received. This bank will 
assume no responsibility for neglect or 
default of collecting agents.’” No 
such notice or rule was printed or writ- 
ten in the pass book issued to plaintiff 
by defendant. 

It appearing that the plaintiff knew 
of no custom by which banks took 
checks as deposits subject to the final 
receipt of the proceeds thereof by the 
bank of deposit, and that no such cus- 
tom or purpose was disclosed to him 
when the deposit was made so as to 
bind the depositor by such knowledge 
or implied assent, the testimony on this 
subject was not admissible; it being 
contrary to the rule of liability im- 
posed by law., 

The testimony as to the custom for 
banks in Florida to have printed on the 
pass books issued to depositors a notice 
or rule that checks, ete., are taken on 
deposit at the risk of the depositor un- 
til final actual payment is received, and 
that the bank assumes no responsibility 
for neglect or default of collecting 
agents, is consistent with the rule of 
law on the subject, and admissible in 
evidence. The custom contemplates the 
existence of liability unless otherwise 
impliedly agreed to by the acceptance 
of the pass books with the rule of ex- 
emption printed thereon. As no such 
rule or notice was indorsed on the pass 
book delivered to the plaintiff showing 
the unconditional credit to him, the rule 
of liability contemplated by the custom 
to have the notice placed on the pass 


books of banks in this State is applica- 
ble under the facts of this case. No 
negligence on the part of the bank of 
deposit is shown here, but this is not 
essential to liability. The liability 
arises out of the contract relation of 
debtor and creditor created by the de- 
posit. The check having been paid to 
the agent of the defendant bank who 
was not the agent of the plaintiff, the 
plaintiff's undertaking that the check 
would be paid is performed; and the 
defendant’s credit to the plaintiff should 
have stood as originally made. The fail- 
ure of the bank of deposit to pay the 
amount upon the demand of the plaintiff 
makes a liability in his favor. 

Subsequent to the bringing of this 
action the Legislature enacted chapter 
5951, approved June 8, 1909, which 
contains the following provisions: 

“Section 1. That when a_ check, 
draft, note or other negotiable instru- 
ment is deposited in a bank for credit, 
or for collection, it shall be considered 
due diligence on the part of the bank in 
the collection of any check, draft, note 
or other negotiable instrument so de- 
posited, to forward en route the same 
without delay in the usual commercial 
way in use according to the regular 
course of business of banks, and that 
the maker, endorser, guarantor or sure- 
ty of any check, draft, note or other 
negotiable instrument, so deposited, 
shall be liable to the bank until actual 
final payment is received, and that when 
a bank receives for collection any check, 
draft, note or other negotiable instru- 
ment and forwards the same for collec- 
tion, as herein provided, it shall only 
be liable after actual final payment is 
received by it, except in case of want 
of due diligence on its part, as afore- 
said. 

“Sec. 2. All laws which are in con- 
flict with this act are hereby repealed, 
and this act shall take effect immedi- 
ately upon its approval by the Gover- 
nor.” 

A legislative regulation may be decla- 
ratory of the common-law rules of lia- 
bility of procedure, or it may modify or 
change such rules. The rule of liability 
herein announced being the rule con- 
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sistent with the jurisprudence of this 
State and its commercial conditions and 
practices, as recognized in the custom 
to proclaim a rule or notice to avoid by 
acquiescence the consequences of the 
rule of liability, the legislation above 
quoted wah manifestly designed to 
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change the existing rule, and, being 
prospective merely, does not affect this 
case. (See Carney vs. Hadley, 32 Fla. 
344; Vinson vs. Palmer, 45 Fla. 630; 
Lewis’ Sutherland Stat. Const. pars. 11, 
294, 329.) 

The judgment is reversed. 


NOTES ON CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS 


[Edited by John Jennings, B,A.. L.L.B., Barrister, Toronto] 


BANKS AND BANKING — AD- 
VANCES BY BANK ON SECURI- 
TIES PLEDGED—DEFAULT— 
NOTICE—SALE OF SECURI- 
TIES—BANK ACT, sec. 77 (2), 
78. 

HEALEY Vs. HOME BANK OF CANADA 

(2 O. W. N. page 550.) 


HIS was an appeal by the plaintiff 
from the judgment of the trial 
judge, the facts in connection with 
which appear sufficiently from the ex- 
tract from the judgment of the Appel- 
late Court which was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Clute. 

JupGMENT (Sir Wm. Mutock, C.J., 
Ciute and SurHERLAND, J.J.): I take 
the fair meaning of the evidence and 
the findings of the learned trial judge 
to be, that the defendants made the 
advances upon the warrants upon the 
understanding that, having regard to 
the current price, the plaintiff should 
preserve a margin of from $100 to $150 
on each warrant; that he failed to do 
this; that the defendants gave him 
notice, not only by letter, but through 
their manager, that they would avail 
themselves of any opportunity to dis- 
pose of the scrip so as to save them 
from loss, and, if they were unable 
to do so, and if they suffered loss, they 
would hold him for the difference; that, 
after an ineffectual attempt on his part 
to dispose of the scrip, he paid no 
further attention to the matter until 
there was a rising market; that he then 
made arrangements with a friend of 
his, who agreed to pay off the defend- 
ants and hold the scrip for their (the 
plaintiff's and his friend’s) joint profit; 


that he called at the bank on the sixth, 
seventh and eighth of December, with 
a view of ascertaining the exact amount 
due to the defendants, in order to pay 
the same, and that he was unable to see 
the manager. It does not appear that 
he had the money with him on either of 
these occasions to pay the defendants, 
or that any tender was made, or that 
the defendants refused to deliver up the 
scrip upon being paid the amount due 
by him. He did not call after the 
eighth until the thirteenth of Decem- 
ber, when he found that the scrip had 
been disposed of on the ninth, tenth 
and eleventh of December. 

The question is, whether, having re- 
gard to the relationship existing be- 
tween the parties and the fact that the 
defendants held this scrip as security 
for advances, the defendants were jus- 
tified, in the circumstances of this case, 
in disposing of the scrip when and as 
they did. 

Section 78 of the Bank Act provides 
that a collateral security may, in case 
of default in payment of the debt for 
the securing of which it was acquired 
and held, be dealt with, sold and con- 
veyed, whether in like manner and sub- 
ject to the same restrictions as are pro- 
vided in respect of stock of the bank 
on which they have acquired a_ lien 
under the act, or in like manner as and 
subject to the restrictions under which 
a private individual might, in like cir- 
cumstances, deal with, sell and convey 
the same; provided that the bank shall 
not be obliged to sell within twelve 
months. 

Section 77, sub-see. 2, provides for 
the sale of stock upon which the bank 
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has a lien within twelve months after 
the debt has accrued and become pay- 
able, “‘provided that notice shall be 
given to the holder of the shares of 
the intention of the bank to sell the 
same, by mailing the notice in the post 
office . . . at least thirty days 
prior to the sale.” 

In my opinion, this section governs 
the present case. The letters of May 
27 and 28 and June 5 are explicit notice 
to the plaintiff that the defendants will 
sell the warrants and in case of loss 
look to the plaintiff for the balance. 
This notice was sufficient after thirty 
days to authorize a sale of these securi- 
ties. Nor do I think what took place 
on December 6, 7 and 8, 1909, in any 
way affected this right of the defend- 
ants. 

Here was an account, largely over- 
drawn, that had stood for months, 
towards the liquidation of which the 
plaintiff had done nothing. His ¢« ‘Torts 
had resulted in the sale of one warrant 
only. He knew that if the defendants 
could sell for sufficient to pay his in- 
debtedness, they would do so. If, after 
the defendants had been able to sell for 
a price sufficient to pay his liability, 
they had not done so, he would, I think, 
have just cause to complain. He did 
not call on the morning of the ninth, 
nor until there was a substantial ad- 
vance in the market. If there had been 
a fall in the market, he probably would 
not have been heard from. He does 
not make a formal tender or payment. 
After the rise, he is quite sure that he 
was ready to take them up; but what 
took place in the bank was not so under- 
stood by either Mr. Calvert or the man- 
ager. He wanted to make some ar- 
rangement to take up the scrip; and, 
after a careful reading of the evidence, 
I do not think the fair meaning of it 
is that he was ready on any of the days 
that he called to have paid for the 
scrip. He wanted to make an arrange- 
ment to take it up, but he did not mean 
that he was then ready to pay for the 
amount due the bank. If he did, he 
did not say so, and the defendants did 
not so understand him. Upon the part 
of the defendants it may fairly be said, 


I think, that, having waited so long in 
respect of the over-drawn account, and 
having given notice of their intention 
to sell, they naturally took the earliest 
opportunity offered in the market to 
sell at a price which would cover their 
claim. The conduct of the plaintiff did 
not merit any particular grace by leni- 
ency on the part of the defendants. He 
refused to exert himself in the sale of 
the scrip except upon the condition that 
he should receive any balance over and 
above that which had been advanced 
upon the particular scrip sold. 

Mr. DuVernet strongly urged that 
Toronto General Trust Corporation vs. 
Central Ontario R. W. Co., 100 L. R. 
347, applied to the present case. I do 
not think so. That turned upon the 
construction of an instrument which 
provided for a certain notice in case of 
sale, and, such notice not having been 
given, the sale was held invalid. In 
the present case the notice required by 
the Bank Act was given. 

I think the appeal should be dis- 
missed with costs. 


BANKS AND BANKING — CUS- 
TOM OR PRACTICE BETWEEN 
BANKS—UNACCEPTED CHECK 
INITIALED BY LOCAL MAN- 
AGER—CREDIT GIVEN BY AN- 
OTHER BANK ON STRENGTH 
OF — AUTHORITY OF MAN- 
AGER — EVIDENCE — UNDER- 
TAKING — REPRESENTATION 
—PROMISE TO ACCEPT—NEW 
TRIAL—TERMS. 

SCOTT VS. MERCHANTS BANK OF CANADA 

(2 O. W. N. page 514.) 


HIS was an appeal by the plaintiffs 
from the judgment of the trial 
judge reported in the February, 1909, 
issue of THE Bankers MaGazine. The 
short statement of facts given as part 
of the judgment may be read in con- 
nection with the fuller statement of 
facts given in that issue. 








JupGMENT (Sir Wm. Merepitu, 
C.J., TEETzEL and Merepi1TH, J.J.): C. 
N. Huether was a customer of the 
Merchants Bank at Berlin; Deavitt 
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was the manager of the branch there. 
The Dominion Bank also had a branch 
at Berlin; Scott was the manager. 
Huether was not a regular customer, 
but had occasional transactions. 

On February 20, 1909, Huether drew 
a check upon the Merchants Bank in 
favor of “cash or bearer” for $10,000. 
This was not accepted and was not 
“marked” by the ledger-keeper. Deavitt 
placed in one corner in pencil his 
initial “D.” 

No evidence whatever is given by 
either party of the circumstances under 
which, or of the purpose for which, 
this was done. 

Huether, armed with this check so 
initialled, presented it for deposit at 
the Dominion Bank, and contemporan- 
eously drew against this deposit two 
checks for $7,950 and $2.05 respec- 
tively in favor of cash or bearer, and 
deposited these in the Merchants Bank. 
On the same day these were paid to the 
Merchants Bank, and the proceeds 
placed to the credit of Huether’s over- 
drawn account. 

When the $10,000 cheek on the Mer- 
chants Bank was in ordinary course 
presented to that bank for payment, it 
was refused. Scott demanded explana- 
tion from Deavitt, and Deavitt asked 
that the check be returned, and said 
that he was expecting $15,000 discounts 
from Huether, and he would mark the 
check. No discounts were put in. An 
inspector arrived, and he declined to 
permit the checks to be paid. 

The action was originally brought 
by Scott as the holder of the checks 
and as assignee of the claim of the 
Dominion Bank. Some question having 
been raised as to his status, the Do- 
minion Bank were added as plaintiffs 
and the controversy may be regarded 
as really between the two banks. 

Under the argument the plaintiffs 
contended that the initialling of the 
check by Deavitt was an acceptance 
by the defendant bank, or, as it is put 
in the notice of appeal, “a certification 
thereof,’ upon which the banks are 
liable. 

A check is, by sec. 165 of the Bills 
of Exchange Act. a bill of exchange, 











and under sec. 36, an acceptance is in- 
valid unless it is written upon the face 
of the bill and is signed by the drawee. 

At one time a practice of “marking” 
checks prevailed. The ledger-keeper 
charged the check to the customer’s 
account and wrote upon the face of the 
check the reference to the account, and 
signed this with his initials. This 
practice produced much laxity, and the 
provision making the law as to ac- 
ceptance of bills applicable to checks 
was adopted in 1890, and now banks 
generally accept checks formally when 
presented to the ledger-keeper. This 
is recognized by both the banks to be 
the practice. 

The initialling of checks by the man- 
ager of the bank is a piece of domestic 
machinery adopted by the bank. It is 
an authority by the manager to the 
ledger-keeper, who has the custody of 
the acceptance stamp of the bank, to 
accept the check when there is not a 
balance to the credit of the customer 
against which it can be charged. When 
there is money to the credit of the 
customer, the ledger-keeper accepts the 
checks of the customer without ques- 
tion. The ledger-keeper has no dis- 
cretion to grant credit—that power 
rests with the manager. 

The plaintiffs’ contention upon this 
head fails, 

The plaintiffs then contend that the 
Dominion Bank paid the sum of $6,518 
due from them to the Merchants Bank, 
on February 22, as a clearing-house 
balance, upon the strength of a promise 
by the Merchants Bank to accept this 
check. 

It may not be material, but the $6,- 
518 did not include the two checks on 
the Dominion, nor could they have been 
factors in arriving at this sum, as these 
checks were paid on the twentieth. The 
obligation to pay the $6,518 was clear. 
and the payment of it formed no con- 
sideration for the alleged promise. 
Probably no more took place than a 
protest on the part of Deavitt against 
an attempt on Scott’s part to force th: 
situation by withholding an indisputabl: 
claim due as the clearing-house balance. 
The course adopted by the plainti‘ 
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scott at the trial refraining from pro- 
ducing any evidence as to the circum- 
stances under which the check was 
initialled, prevents our now giving effect 
to the argument presented to us, that 
the initialling was with the object of 
enabling Huether to present the check 
to the Dominion Bank as one which 
would be accepted by the Merchants 
Bank, and so obtaining money which 
was to be deposited to his credit in that 
bank. ‘The circumstances surrounding 
the whole transaction are most 
picious. Huether, though called, was 
asked nothing save the one question— 
“Did you take this check to the Do- 
minion Bank?” Deavitt was not called. 
The state of the account in the Mer- 
chants Bank is not clearly shown. All 
is left to the imagination, aided by the 
of counsel. Neither for- 


sus- 


declamation 
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mally in the notice of appeal, nor in- 
formally upon the argument, do the 
plaintiffs ask any indulgence, and it is 
not without much misgiving that I think 
it proper now to give them a right to 
elect to accept a new trial if they see 
fit, such new trial to be based upon an 
appropriate amendment of the plead- 
ings to present this aspect of the case 
and to be confined to it—our adverse 
judgment upon the other branches of 
the case to be regarded as final. 

If the plaintiffs elect to avail them- 
selves of this opinion, the costs of the 
last trial, the appeal, and the amend- 
must be paid by them in any 

If they do not, the appeal will 
be dismissed with costs. 

The election should be made in two 


ment, 
event. 


weeks. 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS 


Questions in Banking Law —submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department 


RELEASE OF GUARANTOR BY 
EXTENSION WITHOUT HIS 
CONSENT 


Grascow, Ky., Jan. 26, 1911. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Dear Sir: An opinion has been expressed 
that an extension of time of a note for a 
consideration without the consent of a sure- 
ty of guarantor Would release such surety 
or guarantor, and it is so held by Simonton 
in his “Simonton of the Law of Checks, ete.,” 
page 116, and refers to N. Y. and N. J. de- 
cisions. 

In an issue of your magazine of 1908 you 
quote a decision of the Superior Court of 
Oregon, and in another issue one in Utah, 
holding that an extension of time on a note 
does not operate to release a surety or guar- 
antor, or accommodation maker, and we pre- 
sume that this rule would apply in_ this 
State. PRESIDENT. 


Answer: One of the cases to which 
our correspondent refers is probably 
Cellers vs. Meachem (49 Ore. 186) 
where it was held that under the 
provisions of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law an accommodation maker 
will not be discharged by an extension 
of time granted to the indorser, for the 
reason that a maker, even for accommo- 
dation is “primarily liable’ upon the 


paper. The same construction of the 
statute was adopted by the Court of 
Appeals of Maryland in Vanderford 
vs. Farmers & Mechanics Bank (105 
Md. 164.) These decisions, however, 
do not in any way conflict with the 
well established rule that an exten- 
sion of time given to the maker for 
a consideration without the consent of 
a party who occupies the position of a 
surety will discharge the latter; for 
they proceed upon the theory that by 
the terms of the statute the maker, 
even if for accommodation, is still “‘pri- 
marily” and not “secondarily” liable. 


A CORRECTION 


Los AnceEteEs, Cat., Feb. 1, 1911. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Dear Sin: In your issue of Tire Bankers 
Macazine for July, 1906, on page 94, line 
30, the statement appears: 

“If C had sent his check to B by A, and 
the latter had written B’s indorsement there- 
on, no one would say that it was forgery.” 

Is this not a mistake? Should the sen- 
tence not read: 

“If C had sent his check to B by A, and 








the latter had written B’s indorsement 

thereon, any one would say that it was for- 

gery.” J. VEENHUYSEN, 
Mortgage Clerk. 


Answer: Our correspondent is cor- 
rect. By a printer’s error, the word 
“not” before the word “forgery” was 
omitted. The sentence should read: 
“If C had sent his check to B by A, 
and the latter had written B’s indorse- 
ment thereon, no one would say that it 
was not forgery.” 


NATIONAL BANK ACTING AS 
REGISTRAR OF STOCK 


Torrincton, Conn., Jan, 15, 1911. 
Kdiior Bankers Maqazine: 


Sir: We have inquired if it is legal for a 
national bank to act as registrar of stock 
for a corporation. We know of one bank 
that is doing so, and in connection seems to 
be assuming considerable responsibility, 
which does not seem to be warranted by 
law. Any information you can give us in 
regard to this matter or references, which 
will aid us in ascertaining the answer to our 
question, we will very greatly appreciate. 

Horace Mann, Cashier. 


Answer: This precise point does not 
appear to have been judicially deter- 
mined. But it is well settled that a 
national bank can exercise only the 
powers enumerated in the statute and 
those powers which are properly inci- 
dental to the enumerated powers. (Lo- 
gan County Nat. Bank vs. Townsend, 
139 U. S. 67, 73.) Now, the enumer- 
ated powers are “to carry on the busi- 
ness of banking by discounting and 
negotiating promissory notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, and other evidences 
of debt; by receiving deposits; by buy- 
ing and selling exchange, coin and bul- 
lion; by loaning money on_ personal 
security; and by obtaining, issuing, and 
circulating notes according to the pro- 
visions of this Title.’ But to none of 
these does it appear that the business 
of registering stock is in any way inci- 
dental. Nor is it a power that banks 
have customarily exercised. We think, 
therefore, that in acting as a registrar 
of stock, a National bank is plainly 
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exceeding its powers. And as all per 
sons dealing with stock so registered 
are bound to know this, they could noi 
hold the bank liable for anything don 
or omitted to be done by it as suci: 
registrar. 


APPLICATION OF BANK BALANCE 
TO PAYMENT OF NOTE 


Asuevitte, N. C., Dec. 12, 1910. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Referring to your answer to our 
inquiry in the last issue of your magazine, 
we would like a further answer in reference 
to the same matter. “If the maker of a 
note for $100, payable at our bank, has a 
credit of $50 and the bank is the owner 
of the paper, would the endorser be dis- 
charged to the extent of the $50 if the 
credit was not applied and was_ subse- 
quently drawn out?” 

W. B. Wirttamson, Cashier. 


Answer: In the reported cases the 
amount of the deposit was sufficient to 
pay the note, but the ground upon which 
the decisions proceed is broad enough 
to require the application of the de- 
posit to the payment of the note pro 
tanto. The theory is that the bank, 
having the right to apply the deposit 
to the payment of the depositor’s note, 
is bound to exercise that right for the 
protection of the surety, and as this 
right of set-off exists whether the de- 
posit is sufficient to pay the note in full 
or only in part, the duty of the bank to 
make the application in the latter case 
would seem to be clear. In the case 
stated in the inquiry, therefore, the 
bank should apply the $50.00. But, as 
stated in reply to the inquiry published 
in our issue of January, 1911, it is only 
in a few States that a surety has the 
right to insist that the bank pay the 
note out of the deposit of the maker. 


Groom---What’s your father going to give 
us for a wedding present? Bride—A big 
check, darling! Groom—Then the cere- 
mony must take place at two p. m. instead 
of at three. Bride—But why? Groom 


‘The banks close at three.—Cleveland Leader. 
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TESTING TIME IN THE SAVINGS BANK 


By W. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


N the top shelf in the vault of the 
Blank Savings Bank stands a row 
ot books, placed there “for future refer- 
ence.’ But the future not requiring 
any references of such nature, a goodly 
accumulation of dust and cobwebs has 
gathered thereon, giving them that 
ancient look that characterizes histori- 
cal works of art. They are the trial 
balances of the past forty years, and 
are indeed works of art, produced by 
the sweat of many brows, and the his- 
tory recorded therein is one of much 
struggle and anxiety. 

The changing character of this col- 
lection of antiques well typifies the 
transition of the trial balance from a 
work of art, laboriously produced, to a 
product not only a thing of beauty, 
but a joy forever. For a number of 
years the record would be found to con- 
sist of the full name of each depositor, 
the number of the account, also in full, 
and the amount, together with the dis- 
tribution for interest calculation, all 
carefully done-in ink with much pains— 
the word pains meaning also “pangs of 
labor” (Standard Dictionary). As a 
matter of fact, for many years the work 
was first done in lead pencil to get it 
right, and then carefully copied in ink 
(often to get it wrong), and the latter 
duly placed in the graveyard to rot, 
while the pencil copy, being the original 
entry, formed the basis of future cal- 
culations. 

As time wore on, the christian name 
was abbreviated and only initials used; 
then the first name and initials were 
dropped entirely, and only the surname 
used, and the full number written only 
at intervals as a guide. In due course 
of time, the providence that watches 
over bank men and endeavors to lift 
their many burdens sent the man with 
the adding machine, who, after much 
persuasion, obtained consent to ship a 


machine on trial, with full assurance 
that he was “wasting good express 
money.” But he knew better, and the 
machine “stayed put,” and from that 
time on, the record shows merely a col- 
umn of account numbers and ledger bal- 
ances. Detail has given way to 
despatch, and accuracy has gone hand 
in hand with speed, and the man with 
the writer’s cramp need only press the 
keys (the right ones of course) and pull 
the handle. A grateful savings bank 
fraternity should build a monument to 
this man who invented mechanical addi- 
tion, for if any one thing lightens the 
burden of overworked bank clerks, it is 
the adding machine. To sing the 
praises of this bit of clever mechanism, 
is not the primary purpose of this 
paper; but if that row of books could 
speak, they would testify in no uncer- 
tain tone of the value and adaptability 
of this invention to this particular part 
of savings bank work, and as for hand- 
work,—-say “never again!” 


Tuere’s A REASON. 


If a reason were sought why savings 
banks, everywhere, take extreme care 
that the ledger balances shall be cor- 
rect at all times, the answer would not 
be that the bank ran any great risk of 
monetary loss through such errors, for 
payment is made only on presentation 
of the book. and the book is, or should 
be, compared before paying any great 
amount, and the book is supposed to 
show the correct balance due. But the 
real reason would be found to be, first, 
that an error is an error, and as such 
should not be tolerated: and second, if 
not found at the time of posting proof, 
is bound to turn up at trial balance time 
and cause endless anxiety and annoy- 
ance. 

But however this may be, grave dan- 
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ger lies in neglecting the trial balance. 
The writer knows of a savings bank 
that has not taken a trial balance in at 
least two years, and it is needless to 
say, it is not a model savings bank. 
Here is an old trick that was “turned” 
as early as 1823, by a clever English- 
man. In taking in deposits, say of ten, 
twenty and thirty pounds, respectively, 
he would enter the correct amount on 


“LEDGER.” 


THE MODERN MADE iN EITHER 


COURTESY OF 


the book, drop the cipher on his tickets, 
and pocket the balance. His cash bal- 
anced, naturally. After his superior 
officer had checked back the work, he 
would enter the ciphers in their proper 
places, making the ledger account agree 
with the book. Not having a modern 
system of bookkeeping, he was not de- 
tected for a long time; but it will quick- 
lv be seen that had a monthly statement 
been taken of the general ledger (sup- 
posing they had this useful article) and 
a periodical trial balance, he would 
have met his Waterloo much sooner. 


STEEL OR 
YAWMAN & ERBE 
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The processes heretofore described to 
insure accuracy in posting may seem to 
savor of red tape, and be more or less 
needless; but the clerk who 
confronted with an error, great or small, 
that existed somewhere in from two to 
five thousand accounts, and anywher 
within six months’ work, needs no phil 
osopher to convince him that an ounce 
of prevention is better than a ton of 


has been 
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cure, and the best way to find an error 
is not to make it. 

The new-comer in savings bank work 
thus “up against” a shortage, say, of 
ten dollars, and who is advised by older 
heads to check back his postings from 
the ledger to the journal (if postings 
are so made) is apt to heave a big sigh 
and start in with a grumble, wondering 
why,—since he has checked everything 
from the journal to the ledger; but 
when he stumbles over a ten-dollar draft 
that was posted to the wrong account 
and not discovered and then posted to 
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the right account, thus making a dou- 
ble posting, he will quickly understand 
that the check that didn’t check an un- 
checked item was no check at all. But 
whatever method is adopted to prevent 
omissions and commissions and ‘‘double 
missions,’—one thing remains true: 
barring counter-balancing errors, only 
a trial balance of the work as a whole 
will demonstrate the accuracy of the 
work as a whole. And, no matter how 
meritorious the proof of daily posting 
may be, only such a comprehensive test 
can verify the work for the period un- 
der proof. 


Proor BY Groups. 


As heretofore suggested, practically 
all banks group their accounts. In tak- 
ing trial balances these groups are first 
tested and then the work as a whole is 
balanced with the general ledger. In 
fact, it seems hardly believable that any 
bank man would be so short sighted as 
to try to keep any great number of ac- 
counts without such a system. In mak- 
ing this group test, as will shortly be 
seen, as low as thirty-two accounts are 
balanced separately; but the number is 
optional,—it is the idea that should be 
emphasized. 

We must, of course, have a correct 
starting point, and the problem gen- 
erally resolves’ itself into adding the 
receipts to the last trial balance and 
subtracting the drafts. It is, of course, 
absolutely essential that the account 
with the group be accurately kept, for 
to test by an erroneous balance is about 
as dificult a proposition as one could 
undertake. But with the help of a good 
system to insure correct grouping, and 
another to insure correct balances, aided 
by the adding machine to take off the 
“grind,” trial balance work becomes a 
pleasure, and there is a certain satisfac- 
tion that comes over a man when, upon 
striking his proof he finds it to be cor- 
rect; and whatever of care and pains 
he has exercised in his daily work finds 
its reward at this time. It is no unusual 
thing in large and well-managed banks 
to have sixty per cent. of their groups, 
or ledgers, balance upon first test. Such 


events are not accidents, however, and 
accuracy has cost its price in care. 

But how often shall such a test be 
made? That would depend upon the 
excellence of the daily proof of posting. 
If the postings are merely checked back 
(and cases are on record where such 





DETAIL OF SLIDING DESK TOP, SHOWING POSI- 
TION OF CARDS, AND READY ACCESS TO 
THEM BY COURTESY OF YAWMAN 


& ERBE WEG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
have been checked as having been 
posted, and again checked as posted cor- 
rectly, when they were not posted at 
all), and no proof of the extension of 
the ledger balances is made, a monthly 
proof would be desirable, but not gen- 
erally possible, and the better part of 
wisdom would seem to be to pay more 
attention to the daily postings and take 
the trial balances at six months’ inter- 
vals. In fact, a canvass of this matter 
among the New York banks shows that 
semi-annual tests quite generally pre- 
vail. If a bank whose transactions 
average two thousand a day can keep 
its books in perfect balance by a six 
months’ trial balance, so can its more 
modest brethren. 


Carps AND Loose LEAvVEs AN Arp. 


Under the regime of the bound 
ledger, the time consumed in finding 
the living accounts among the dead 
made the process a slow and tedious 
one; but with the coming of the card 
and loose leaf ledgers, where every card 
or sheet represents an open account, it 
becomes mechanical to a high degree 
and any (careful) boy of sixteen can 
do it. But the finding of errors, if such 
there be, is the work of a man, and re- 
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No. 
Balances due Degosieors April 30th, 190 7 and i due July Ist, — y, 
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8e9 477 
Secyional Balance Sheet. (April 30th, 1907) 
This section includes the accounts from 
96,600 to 98,649. The interest due on 
the following July ($116.20) is also 
show. 

| To the total of these accounts is added 
the deposits for each month as shown below, 
together with the interest credited thereon, 
waking @ total of $10,628.97, from which 
is deducted the drafts ($3,349.10) leaving 
&@ balance due as of October 30th, the tige 
of the next trial balance, of $7,279.87, 
hich proved to be the total of the balances 
on these accounts, 
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rorm 1 SECTIONAL BALANCE SHEET 


quires experience, often bitter, and mediately come to the conclusion that 
training, long, to teach the most likely ten dollar deposit has been posted twice. 
places in which such a difference could So it might; but a ten-dollar draft 
occur. might not have been posted at all, or a 
For instance, a ledger turns out to be __five-dollar debit might have been posted ; 
ten dollars over. The novice might im- as a credit, and so on ad infinitum. Only 
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experience can teach the most likely 
places for troublesome errors to show 
up. 

The tales, amusing and otherwise, 
that could be told of experiences along 
this line would make interesting reading 
and would fill a book, and the making 
of books is not the present purpose; 
but until that man is born who never 
makes a mistake, and who never has an 
“off” day, such troubles will fall to him 
who aspires to keep a savings bank 
ledger. And the annoying part of it all 
is that one item posted wrong will dis- 
discount ten thousand items posted 
right. 

It is quite common to combine the 
trial balance and dividend work on one 
sheet, making the former the basis for 
the latter, but however this may be, the 
time should be far enough apart so that 
the two will not be crowded into a short 
space of time. And if the trial balance 
is taken a month before the dividend 
work, both can be done with full justice 
without crowding. One large bank 
takes trial balances in February and 
August, to act as a check upon the in- 
terest posting which occurs in January 
and July. 

Inasmuch as the tide of business 
flows on forever accounts are constantly 
changing, and in order that the items 
subsequent to the date of taking proof 
may not be included, it is customary to 
omit extentions until the proof is off; 
otherwise careful watch of every date 
must be kept, thus retarding the work. 
Some banks even go so far as to omit 
postings altogether, but this is neither 
necessary nor advisable. The need for 
haste is clearly to be seen, and here it 
is the adding machine gets in its best 
work. 


Triat BALANceE METHObps. 


In a New York savings bank, whose 
open accounts number 32,000, the fol- 
lowing system of posting and trial bal- 
ance is in force: At the close of the 
day the tickets are sorted numerically 
and placed in clamps, one for each 
ledger. The next day these items are 
posted without removing from the 


clamps. In order to prove the work, 
two day books are used for each ledger, 
debit and credit, and the numbers of the 
accounts as per the tickets are written 
down. The proving clerk turns to the 
ledger and sets down opposite the num- 
ber whatever he finds posted on the ac- 
count. The items are checked back 
from the book to ledger and totaled. 

With all the advantages of the add- 
ing machine, there are still many banks 
that adhere to the hand method of trial 
balance work, for the good and suffi- 
cient reason that the accounts are so 
numerous that a large number of ma- 
chines would be necessary, and where the 
bound ledgers are still used, a machine 
for every two or three ledgers would be 
required if the work were to be done 
with despatch. This bank, at trial bal- 
ance time, calls in extra help, and takes 
down all balances in ink, no erasing 
being allowed. The balances are 
checked back, and any errors are re- 
ported to the secretary. Postings are 
held back until balances are all taken 
down (but not footed), which usually 
requires about two days. The footings 
are made by two men, but are not taken 
down until the last clerk has been over 
the work, having been kept on a sep- 
arate sheet. If the totals agree, the 
footings are written down in.ink. The 
group accounts are carefully kept and 
each group is balanced by itself, only 
the secretary knowing what the group 
calls for, and the footings are verified 
by him when proof is ready. This is 
really a “blind” system, as no one 
knows his proof figures and _ there 
is no chance of forcing a balance. The 
total of the groups must, of course, 
tally with the general ledger; any er- 
rors being traced to the proper groups 
and located. 

In the Jefferson County Savings 
Bank of Watertown, whose open ac- 
counts number 27,000, the following 
system is in force: 

Trial balance sheets for individual 
ledgers are ruled with a column for 
folio, previous balance, total drafts on 
each account, total deposits and inter- 
est added, present balance, and ruled 
for thirty-six accounts. The previous 
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balance is the last trial balance. All 
drafts made on each account since last 
trial balance are added together, and 
the total entered in debit or draft col- 
umn. <All deposits made and the inter- 
est credited since last trial balance are 
added together and entered in credit or 
deposit column. The present balance 
of account is entered in the present 
balance column. Each line represents 
an account, and the transaction thereon 
for six months. 

To prove the work the previous bal- 
ance and credit columns are added _ to- 
gether and should equal the sum of the 
debit and present balance column. If 
they do not agree, there is an error in 
those thirty-six accounts, which is easily 
located. Each ledger is verified in the 
same way, proving the thirty-six ac- 
counts at a time. The total footings of 
these sheets for this ledger will agree 
with the columns of this ledger on the 
general ledger. 

Care is exercised not to leave any 
amount off or of going back of last trial 
balance date. Either will cause trouble 
and show error. It proves the posting 
is correct; that the interest was footed 
and entered correctly; and that the 
ledger is in balance. -There is only one 
thing it won’t prove, one error balancing 
another, on these thirty-six accounts. 

The Portsmouth Savings Bank of 
Portsmouth, N. H., runs an account 
with each even thousand numbers. The 
deposit slips and withdrawal blanks are 
listed by adding machine monthly, and 
the amount added or deducted from the 
balance due thereon. In taking trial 
balances, each division is subdivided 
into blocks of fifty, and each block of 
fiftv is taken off and totaled. In this 
manner, on January 1, 1909, twenty- 
two out of twenty-nine blocks were 
correct the first time and the errors in 
the remaining seven blocks were found 
in a few hours. 

In the Fitchburg (Mass.) Savings 
Bank, they use the loose deposit and 
withdrawal tickets. The cash is bal- 
anced from the tickets, and then the 
tickets are posted on the ledgers, and 
entered in the deposit and withdrawal 
books, this to make sure that no tickets 


2 
5} 


have been Jost during the posting pro- 
cess. These tickets are kept in tempo- 
rary boxes, and arranged numerically 
daily, until the time for taking the trial 
balance arrives. 

The dividend days are January 1 and 
July 1, and they take trial balance on 
the last business days of January and 
July, thus giving ample time to extend 
the dividends, as any system of. trial 
balance that does not prove the exten- 
sions, as well as the postings, is of no 
value whatever. 

Their system of trial balance is brief- 
ly this: The ledgers and tickets are 
subdivided into small sections, the see- 
tions in the inactive, or old, ledgers 
being larger tha: in the new ones, 
where the subdivisions consist of one 
hundred numbers. Dividends are made 
in separate books, one for each ledger, 
along the same subdivision lines. About 
a week before the time for taking the 
trial baiasice, they begin listing off the 
deposit and withdrawal tickets, building 
on to them from day to day, until the 
actual taking of the trial balance. 

The proof blanks are made up of the 
following items: Previous balances of 
the subdivisions; dividends credited; de- 
posits credited; less the withdrawals. 

The ledgers are listed off with the 
adding machine, with the same sub- 
divisions, and if the two agree. of course 
that ends it. If there is a difference, 
the subdivisions being so small, ordi- 
narily the difference is found in a min- 
ute or two. Then the proofs are put 
together, making a general proof of the 
ledger. and when all the ledgers are 
done, a general proof is made of all the 
ledgers combined. 

The deposits, withdrawals and divi- 
dends must agree with the separate 
books for those three items, and the 
total amount due the depositors must 
agree with the daily statement and con- 
trolling ledger. 

They really get everything. except 
practically the last ledger, proved up 
previous to the day on which they take 
the trial balance. During that day, 
they list off the last ledger, and ordi- 
narily, within one hour of the conelu- 
sion of business, they have that ledger 
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proved, and in a couple of hours or 
more, the proofs are all practically put 
together, and the trial balance is 
finished. They also absolutely prove 
the number of open accounts, which 
many banks neglect to do. 

Under the old system of taking trial 
balance, where the entire ledger was 
drawn off and footed up into one item, 
it used to take, with a great many less 
accounts than they now have, nearly a 
month. With the loose deposit and 
withdrawal tickets and the system now 
in use, this drudgery has been reduced 
to the most pleasant work in the bank, 
consuming the time of the bank’s force 
for parts of four or five days, and a 
pretty active afternoon for recapitu- 
lating. 

In every way, the system is not only 
absolutely accurate, but an interesting 
and fascinating process. 

The Springfield Institution for Sav- 
ings of Springfield, Mass., uses a skele- 
ton ledger as a check in case a card 
should be lost from the card ledger. On 
this, as will be seen, is listed merely the 
items, debit and credit, which postings 
are made by a clerk who did not make 
the posting on the card account. The 
trial balance is taken from this ledger 
and compared with the cards, account 
by account. The totals of the accounts 
on each page must agree with the totals 
of the cards as obtained on the adding 
machine. 

The Hoboken Bank for Savings takes 
its trial balances semi-annually. Ledgers 
are divided into sections of fifty ac- 
counts each and the balances are taken 
off on adding machine, the sheets being 
ruled to fit the spacing on the sheets 
(similar to Form 1), and at the end of 
each section the footing is struck. The 
footings must agree with the amount 
obtained by taking the total of the 
group at the last test and adding the 
deposits and subtracting the drafts. 

The most famous savings bank trial 
balance (and verification of pass-books 
as well) in this country, is that which is 
taken off at three-year periods by the 
Schenectady Savings Bank of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., and published in the daily 


papers and pamphlets sent to all de- 





positors. The idea is original with 
them, but has since been used by other 
banks, and must have proven profitable 
and popular, inasmuch as it has had its 
second trial during the past year. The 
idea is that depositors may verify their 
own balances, and is both a very clever 
advertising scheme and a practical audit 
of the bank’s liabilities. In a printed 
circular issued shortly after their first 
experiment in 1907, the bank states: 


By publishing the pass book accounts by 
number, a complete check is made upon 
the balance in each pass book, as well as 
upon the aggregate amount of all the 
depositors’ accounts in the bank; the same 
principal applying to the assets, as they are 
all numbered, and when interest is re- 
ceived from mortgages, the numbers are 
given on the receipts for interest. 

As no bank would publish less assets 
than it had, nor more liabilities than it 
had, the check is complete from the outside 
as well as from the inside of the bank. 

The accounts were drawn off from the 
ledger cards with an adding machine. 
Each column of the newspaper carries 380 
accounts, a footing being made for every 
column—such footings carried forward to 
the end of the list. The numbers of the 
accounts were put on with a hand stamp 


opposite the accounts. Adding machines 
were used to foot the numbers as well as 
the accounts, in order to verify. Adding 


machines that are listing machines will 
foot both numbers and accounts as_ they 
are drawn off from the ledgers. We expect 
to use such machines when we make our 
next detailed statement. The work will 
then be much easier. 

The proofs received from the press, both 
numbers and amounts, were refooted by 
the machines to verify. 

Announcement was made in the news- 
papers published in this vicinity several days 
in advance of the detailed statement. We 
stated that numbers and amounts only of 
depositors’ accounts would be published. 
The Schenectady Gazette has about 17,000 
circulation, our statement being a part of 
the regular issue. 

The expense to the bank for the statement 
complete including 10,000 copies in pamph- 
let form, postage and advertising for the 
special report was in the neighborhood of 
$1,000. The sales of the paper on the day 
of issue, Feb 20, were very large, and we 
find that very many of our depositors com- 
pared their accounts on that day. 

No objection has been made on the part 
of our depositors or anyone connected with 
the bank in any way, to the publication of 
the detailed statement. On the other han’, 
much gratification was expressed and many 
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compliments paid to the bank by those in- 
terested, and by the public, at home and 
abroad. 

The pamphlet containing the detailed 
statement will be distributed from the bank 
and through the mails, to banks and others. 

It is not intended by the bank to make 
a detailed statement regularly, but only at 
such periods as may be chosen by the man- 
agement. 

It is perhaps well to note that a check 
upon the business of a bank is not to be 
obtained completely by calling in the pass 
books, as even if such a system could be made 


complete, the public cannot verify the aggre-~ 
gate of the deposits. Such verification is: 
made by publishing the list of accounts— 
this applying to assets as well as to liabili- 
ties. Although this detailed statement was 
made during one of the busiest parts of 
the year for a savings bank, and a special 
abstract being made of depositors’ accounts, | 
(our regular abstracts are taken May and 
November) the regular business of the bank 
was not interfered with to any extent, andi 
no serious inconvenience attended the get- 
ting out of the statement. We employed 
but two extra helpers. 
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OUTLINE OF COST OF AN ACCOUNT IN A 
LARGE RESERVE BANK 


By E. H. Ensell, with The National City Bank of New York 


HE accounts of a bank are the “raw 
materials” with which it does 
business. Every cost incurred in their 
handling and every earning made must 
have some effect on the accounts, and 
the only question which enters into an 
analysis is not what the accounts cost 
or earn, since all the costs and earnings 
are to be borne by the accounts, but 
how to apportion this cost and earning 
on an equitable basis. 

In determining the value of an ac- 
count, it is necessary that all the direct 
elements of cost be taken into consider- 
ation by applying this cost directly to 
the account concerned, as far as prac- 
ticable, and while it is impossible to 
reduce cost accounting to an_ exact 
science, as a general rule, it is possible 
to take into consideration more of the 
necessary factors than is usually done. 

In analyzing an account in a large 
reserve bank, usually no direct attention 
is given to the cost of labor end of the 
problem, or if it is considered at all, it 
is applied to all accounts under analysis 
on the same basis. On its face, this 
method is manifestly unfair to all ac- 
counts concerned, because the account 
that necessitates much labor in_ its 


handling is considered on the same foot- 
ing as one that requires practically no 
labor. The form of analysis sheets now 
in general use does not discriminate 
enough between active and inactive ac- 
counts. 

There are a few accounts that have 
some peculiar, special cost feature at- 
tached to them, that would not entitle 
them to be considered in a general class 
with other accounts, and the only way 
to get a fair basis of their cost would 
be to make a specific analysis to cover 
each case. It would be impossible, how- 
ever, to analyze each account separately 
and could this be done, no doubt the 
result would be very inaccurate. There- 
fore accounts must generally be con- 
sidered as a class. 

There are many accounts which ap- 
pear on their face to be of about the 
same value to a bank, but when the cost 
of handling the items is considered, the 
whole scheme of analysis is thrown out 
of adjustment. 

Exchange charged by correspondents 
for collection and exchange paid by 
customers would not enter directly into 
the cost of an account, as the one prac- 
tically offsets the other. The exchange 
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earnings should be carried forward to 
the general earnings, while the ex- 
change cost is carried as a direct charge 
to the account that includes foreign 
items for collection, thus relieving from 
an unjust charge the account wherein 
no foreign items enter. 

The capital, surplus and undivided 
profits, being a cost item, a fair rate 
of interest on the should be 
charged in the general expenses to- 
gether with a reasonable amount for 
“bad debts.” 

The cost account in a large reserve 
bank can only be properly based on the 
two fundamental mechanical operations 
of the banking business; that is, 

First: The earning operations, prin- 
cipally the loaning of money. 

Second: The labor operation, prin- 
cipally the handling of items. 

Each of the above named operations 
is to share the general operating ex- 
penses in an approximate proportional 
ratio. Therefore, on this basis, we have 
two distinct cost assessments, namely, 

First: The cost on the basis of bal- 
ance loaned. 

Second: The cost on the basis of 
items handled. 

Both the basis of balance cost and 
basis of items cost are to be applied to 
accounts under analysis in order that 
the accounts may bear the entire cost 


same 


of operating expenses. 


OpreratTiInG EXPENSES FOR THE 


General Expenses. 





6” ee area errs $2,000 
Ee 8 Serr er errr re eee 2,000 
Officers and directors............... 4,000 
Clerks and bookkeepers.............- 4,000 
Stationery and supplies.............. 2,000 
Msicellaneous expenses ............-. 2,000 
Ten per cent. depreication........... 2,000 

Four per cent. cost on capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits, $50,000. 2,000 
$20,000 

Less twenty per cent. approximate 

proportion to be distributed among 
basis of items department......... 4,000 


Net cost, in proportion............ $16,000 
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It is obvious that, since all the cost 
is to be charged to accounts, in orde: 
to insure an accurate final result, wi 
can consider, on the basis of items cost 
only the departments that handle items 
in large proportions, that is, the in- 
coming items through the mail and over 
the counter, and the outgoing items 
through the transit department and the 
check department. 

All other departments handle items 
in a minimum number and their cost is 
charged in the general operating ex- 
penses. 

These specific charges are to be 
debited to the departments handling 
items on the basis of items cost, to- 
gether with a fair proportion of the 
general operating expenses. 

The following illustration is used 
without regard to the accuracy of the 
figures: 

Suppose the average deposits for the 

SAUTE TI IR a5 ws sislaeSib.ac ncaa pias $500,000 

The capital, surplus and undivided 


Ce WE aos an sere suweeme sins 50,000 


EARNINGS FOR THE PeERIop. 


Total interest earned (rather than 


Materest receive@) ....sesscccscce $55,000 , 
Exchange received from customers. 2,500 
Earnings from all sundry other 

NED .o-5-crtareawess «Seco nacnen 22,500 

Total gross earnings. .... «6.0.0: $80,000 


Pertiop. 


Incoming Items. Outgoing Items. 


Specific Charges 
to Depts. 


Specific Charges 
to Depts. 





Mail Rec. Transit Check 
Teller. Teller. Dept. Dept. 
$1,000 $250 $500 $500 
500 250 500 500 
$1,500 $500 $1,000 $1,000 
(Add Proportion.) 
1,500 500 1,000 1,000 
$3,000 $1,000 $2,000 $2,000 
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Cost or Items Hawnpbiep in Eacu Department DurinGc THE PeErRiop. 
Mail teller .........No. items handled, 50,000 divided into cost $3,000, equal .001 per item 
teceiving teller ...... No. items handled, 40,000 divided into cost 1,000, equal .002 per item 


fransit department ..No. items handled, 30,000 divided into cost 2,009, equal .003 per item 
Check department ...No.items handled, 20,000 divided into cost 2,000, equal .004 per item 


O10 


By averaging the total among the four departments, we have a general average 


cost of .0025 per item. 


By deducting from the general op- 
erating expenses an amount in propor- 
tionate ratio which the items depart- 
ments bear to the entire operating ex- 
penses (in the above illustration, say 
twenty per cent.), and distributing that 


Basis of balance cost 


Basis of items cost (general average) 


NorMAL 

Averame DATANOE: sc 6 cc scwee ese $10,000.00 
Less average amount items in 

RMI oo inca ag sisting seeieiears a 2,000.00 

$8,000.00 

L655 25%. WOSOPVO ook seni cn wncns 2,000.00 

Actual useable balance ......... $6,000.00 


4% average rate earned during the 
period on actual useable balance $240.00 
SR IN x care Witnalarassicie a iateiae ween 181.70 


Net profit on account ........0.-..0..: 
amount deducted from the general cost 
proportionally among the items depart- 
ments, we havé a very accurate general 
expense cost of handling the items in 
each department. 

The general average cost per item of 
all items handled may be properly ap- 
plied to all normal accounts. Where 
an account has an abnormal number of 
items of one class, the specific average 
cost of items that pertain to that class 
may be determined by using the aver- 
age for that particular class (this 
specific average to be slightly increased 
or decreased in the approximate pro- 
portion it bears to the whole general 
average cost), thus giving a very ac- 
curate charge for item cost. 

The total general operating expenses, 
less the amount deducted and distributed 
among the items departments, ($16,- 
000) will give the net general cost to 
be applied on the basis of balance cost, 


thus the $16,000 divided by the aver- 
age deposits, $500,000, will give the 
cost of each dollar of deposits to pay 
for the use of capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits, say, .0032. Then we 
have the following: 


sedanatu ewe ite cae eee .0032 on each dollar of deposit 


.0025 on each item handled 


ACCOUNT. 


General expenses on basis of bal- 


ance cost, 0032 x $6,000....... $19.20 
Specific expenses on basis of item 

cost, 1,000 items @ .0025....... 2.50 
Interest on average balance, 2% on 

$8,000 paid to customers....... 160.00 


$181.70 


The foregoing is only a sketch, still 
it includes all elements that go to make 
up the entire cost, and is generally cor- 
rect in principle, although it may differ 
in detail according to the idea of the 
user. It includes the counting and 
averaging of items and balances, and 
this may be accomplished by approxi- 
mation in a very simple and rapid man- 
ner, giving fair accurate results in the 
last analysis. 

This would also apply to the flat 
balance account, or sometimes called the 
savings account, because this class of 
account, having no item transactions, 
would not be subject to the basis of 
items cost, and still at the same time 
it would be only fair for this class of 
account to share the cost on the basis 
of balance cost to cover the labor of 
loaning the balance and the risk that 
this entails. 








THE COLLECTION DEPARTMENT 


By E. H. Selle 


Mece has been written by different 

well versed banking men about 
the various methods used for handling 
collections in the most practical and 
time saving manner and at the same 
time have a complete record without 
the usual detail work. 

The majority of articles, while wide 
in their scope, seem to refer for the 
most part to the collection business 
as it pertains to the larger, or city 
bank, as they are sometimes spoken 
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as shown in figure two, all are num- 
bered the same, using the bank’s num- 
ber. In making out the original letter 
which is sent out, the duplicate letter 
and deposit ticket are also simultan- 
eously filled out. On the retained dupli- 
cate letter are printed the words “Cred- 
ited” and ‘“Ret’d.” to be dated beneath 
when the item is paid or returned, as 
the case may be. The deposit ticket is 
torn off and used accordingly, thereby 
eliminating to the smallest degree the 
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of. ‘To one who has served his entire 
time in the so called “country bank,” 
these articles may be very instructive 
and yet the practicability of any method 
is governed wholly by conditions to 
which the method may be applied. 

Now in reference to the sending out 
of collections by the carbon copy 
method, we have the original and dupli- 
cate letters as shown by the accompany- 
ing illustrations numbered one and two 
respectively. In figure one is shown 
the form of the original letter which 
is sent out with the collection and which 
is of such form as to allow a complete 
record thereon of any item a bank may 
send out. This letter together with 
the duplicate letter (figure 2) and the 
deposit ticket which is attached thereto 
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opportunity for a clerk to neglect to 
make a credit ticket for the paid item, 
or placing the amount to the credit of 
the wrong account. 

In the old style collection book, 
order to ascertain just what collections 
are still out and unpaid it is necessary 
to leaf through many pages to get the 
desired information, but by the method 
here shown the collections still out are 
represented by the remaining tickets 
on which are recorded the names of the 
customers and those of the payers. 

These forms are bound in one, two 
or three letters (size 545 by 1014) to 
a page and well perforated. The eat 
cate letters being bound one beneath: 
each original letter so that there is av 
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folding under to do in making out 
copies. Having worked out this form 
and having used it for several years I 
find that three letters to a page is the 


better book to handle as the size is con- 
venient to handle and the covers being 
of strong canvas make the books light 
and very moderate in price. 


HANDLING TELEGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE* 


Arranged by Ernest J. Perry, Cashier First National Bank, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


ODERN business conditions have 
necessitated many radical changes 
in office equipment and in the handling 
of correspondence. Nearly all of the 
large business enterprises of to-day owe 
much of their success and growth to the 
adoption and use of the most improved 
forms of office appliances and methods 
of simplifying their mail .and tele- 
graphic correspondence. 

Telegraphic correspondence is a part 
of business that is usually conducted 
with more or less haste at the time of 
the original action. When a message is 
written there is not always time to send 
same to be copied in a copy book, still a 
copy should always be kept of every 
message sent, then again in confirming 
the message by mail it is necessary to 
have a copy book before you in dictating 
your letter in order to get the true word- 
ing of the message as sent. All of this 
entails more or less clerical work and 
one is very apt to overlook some im- 
portant detail in writing, copying or 
confirming the message. 


From Beach’s Magazine. 


A triplicate telegram blank system 
for handling telegraphic correspond- 
ence is shown herewith, which will bring 
order and system into this department 
of business, prevent errors, avoid dis- 
putes and act as a safeguard. A sys- 
tem that enables one to write a message 
to send to the telegraph office and at 
the same time make a second copy for 
their office record, and make still a third 
copy to mail the correspondent. All 
three copies are made at one writing 
with the use of but one sheet of carbon. 

The system consists in a series of 
three sheets. First, a message blank 
printed in the form of a regular tele- 
graph blank; second, the office record 
copy of parchment tissue, and third, 
the confirmation copy to mail the corre- 
spondent. 

The message and confirmation sheets 
are printed on telegraph manilla and 
have binding margin at the left side, 
while the office record is of parchment 
tissue and transparent. .By placing a 
piece of carbon (carbonized on both 
sides) between the tissue and confirma- 
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tion sheet vou get three copies of your 
message in this manner. 
blank is your original copy, the carbon 
produces a copy on the confirmation 
shect, and a reverse copy on the tissue 
or record sheet, which being transparent 
forward from the re- 


The message 


shows through 
verse side. 
These blanks are arranged for either 
pencil or typewriter use. If the sender 
wishes blanks for pencil use the series 
of blanks are bound in pads for use in 
detachable The and 
confirmation sheets are perforated in the 


covers. ne ssage 
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margin and the tissue or office record 


copy remains bound in the pad for 
checking and reference — purposes. 
Should the sender wish to use these 
blanks in connection with the type- 


writer, the blanks are put up in pad 
(not wire stitched), the typist 
tears off a triplicate series of blanks, 
inserts the carbon and writes the tele- 
gram, sending the message and confir- 
mation copies and filing the tissue or 
office copy upon a post binder for which 
purpose these record sheets are punched 
with holes in the margin. 


form 
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Conducted by Franklin Escher 





HOW EUROPEAN BANKS LEND MONEY* 


By Thornton Cooke, Treas. Fidelity Trust Co., Kansas City 


[* reforming the currency system and 
banking methods of the United 
need all the information we 
can get. When you are thinking of 
changing the machinery of a mill, you 
study the machinery other mills are 
using for the same purpose. So with 
finance. In the chief countries of 
Europe, there is financial machinery 
that seems to work to perfection. Those 
countries scarcely have currency prob- 
lems. The circulation of notes expands 
and contracts so automatically that 
there is never a surplus and never a 
deficiency. 

European business is transacted not 
with notes, but with bills of exchange, 
and these bills for the most part are 
those drawn in the carrying out of ac- 
tual business transactions; that is, to 
procure payment for merchandise sold 
or contracts performed. The manu- 
facturer of cotton prints, for example. 
wishing to borrow money, draws a bill 


States, we 


on the merchant to whom he sells his 
prints, the latter accepts it, and the 


Taken from an address recently made by 


Thornton Cooke before Group 2, Missouri 


Bankers’ Association. 


manufacturer sells the accepted bill, or 
draft, as we should call it, to his bank. 
There are, of course, what are known 
as finance bills; drafts made by one 
bank upon anotLer for the mere pur- 
pose of raising money, but, while such 
bills are large in the aggregate, the 
volume of them is really very small 
compared to the volume of bills drawn 
in connection with the actual purchase 
and sale of merchandise. 


SALABILITY. 


Mercantile bills are readily salable, 
even in time of panic. Their currency 
is greatly increased by the fact that 
many of them are “accepted,” that is, 
guaranteed, by banks. There are banks 
in London, for instance, that almost 
confine their business to accepting bills 
of exchange. Such banks are usually 
successors to great mercantile houses of 
other days; houses of such well known 
credit in trade that their acceptance on 
a bill always made it current. Gradu- 
ally they came to lend their acceptance 
to bills even when not concerned with 
the mercantile transactions upon which 
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the bills were based, accepting merely 
for a commission. This branch of the 
business was profitable, and the mer- 
eantile branch was gradually given up. 
{t is not only, however, the private 
banks that accept bills for a commis- 
sion; all the joint stock banks of Lon- 
don carry on this business to a 
large extent. 

There is at every foreign financial 
center a constant, active discount mar- 
ket employing, especially at London, an 
army of accepting houses, discounting 
houses and bill brokers. Through the 
play of this market, the ebb and flow 
of trade is automatically compensated, 
and there is not, as so frequently in 
America, a flood of credit at one time, 
and a drying up of the very source of 
credit at other times. 


Very 


ACCEPTANCES AND Norte. Issues. 
The point of contact between the 
European discount system and the note- 
issuing functions of the central banks 
lies in the fact that the central banks 
will buy bank-accepted, trade bills un- 
der any conceivable circumstances. The 
Bank of England, for instance, is al- 
lowed to issue a certain amount of notes 
against the government debt it holds, 
and beyond that point it must hold 
against its notes, pound for 
pound. Yn Seveal occasions, however, 
since the adoption of the bank act of 
18tt, the English government has sus- 
pended the bank act; that is, has per- 
mitted the bank to issue its notes with- 
out holding pound for pound of specie 
against them. It is well known that the 
bank act will be suspended whenever 
any crisis becomes acute, and that the 
bank will go on discounting good mer- 
cantile bills of exchange regardless of 
the condition of This it 
can do, because it can use its notes to 
pay for them, or what is the same thing, 
can credit the proceeds to the seller’s 
account and pay his checks with notes. 
At such times it will raise its discount 


specie 


its reserves. 


rate. of course, so that only those who 
really need accommodation will seek it. 

The same principle, with many varia- 
tions of detail, governs operations of all 


the central banks of Europe. They are 
not always quite the largest banks, but 
their relations with the governments and 
their policy of maintaining high re- 
serves instead of seeking the maximum 
of profit enable them to dominate the 
situation. 

It may surprise a good many people 
to learn that bills of exchange are dis- 
counted abroad at a less rate than is 
quoted in the case of loans based upon 
the very best of securities, such as high 
grade railroad bonds. The difference is 
usually one per cent. There is no dif- 
ference in the security of the loans, but 
the banks would rather have the bills 
of exchange with their short maturities, 
not over ninety days, knowing that in 
ease of any falling off of deposits, or 
increase in demand from their own par- 
ticular customers, these bills of ex- 
change can readily be marketed, permit- 
ting the business of the banks to con- 
tinue its even way. 


In 1907. 


It will be interesting to recall the 
part that bills of exchange played in 
stopping the American panic of 1907. 
In Europe the shock of the panic was 
felt first and worst in England. The 
reserves of the Bank of England ran 
low, and its rate ran high, to seven per 
cent., a rate wholly abnormal where a 
good financial system is in foree. To 
prevent a further advance in the Bank 
of England rate, with possibly grave 
consequences to European industry and 
finance, the Bank of France came to the 
rescue. It could not handle paper pay- 
able in America, and so could not come 
to the relief of the American situation 
directly, but it did open a portfolio for 
the discount of bills accepted in Eng- 
land. It was required that these bills 
be accepted or endorsed also with two 
French names of the highest standing. 
The Bank of France paid for these bills 
in American gold coin, $20,000,000 of 
it. This coin was placed at the disposal 
of England, and formed a part of that 
enormous sum of gold, exported from 
Enrope to the United States, which 
finally caused the disappearance of the 















Railroad Stocks and are more closely held. 


received its 5 per cent. dividend. 
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currency premium. It was trade paper 
that broke the back of the panic. 


In Tuts Counrry. 


Is the European system practicable 
here? If so, why is it not already in 
use? 

The foundation of the system, as we 
have seen, is bills of exchange instead 
of notes. Bills of exchange could, with- 
out any change of the law, be used 
here now. They are used here now. In 
general, however, and with many ex- 
ceptions, American manufacturers and 
merchants prefer not to give accept- 
ances, or even notes. Apparently, they 
dislike to feel that their trade obliga- 
tions must be settled on a fixed day on 
penalty of discredit at the bank if they 
are disappointed in making collections 
and find themselves unable to take up 
their notes or acceptances. In a de- 
veloping country like ours, trade is sub- 
ject to many vicissitudes, and its course 
cannot be predicted with the accuracy 
possible in regions settled centuries ago. 
Out here, where the economic frontier 
was only yesterday, and farther west 
where it lies now, crop failures may 
keep even a solvent merchant from set- 
tling on the day. He prefers that his 
transactions be wholly with his job- 
bers; and, perhaps, while we are still in 
the period of development, it is better 
so. Renewals of trade obligations are 
necessary here, as they are not neces- 
sary abroad, and the very essence of the 
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30 Pine Street, New York 


discount system based on the bill of ex- 
change is that the bill will be paid 
when due. 

I see no reason why bank acceptances 
:o a moderate extent should not be legal- 
ized, but I am convinced that the dif- 
ference between the American and Eu- 
ropean systems is not dependent upon 
any point of law; the difference lies 
deeper, and goes to the fundamental 
difference in the economics of countries 
ages old and countries where the farm- 
ers and traders are still pushing the 
frontier back. 

Country banking in Europe has not 
been enough studied. It is much less 
widely extended on the continent than 
in England. The leading banks seem 
not to have their branches so widely 
scattered. In France and Germany, the 
place of such branches is largely taken 
by coéperative societies or agricultural 
banks which lend to their own mem- 
bers,-—farmers, small merchants, pro- 
fessional men in the smaller towns, and 
so on. Here, as in the banks proper, 
the lending is done by means of bills of 
exchange, but these bills are frequently 
renewed; a proof that country banking 
cannot be done on the ninety-day plan, 
nor on the high basis of advances only 
on the actual movement of products. 
These codperative societies are exceed- 
ingly important, having in Germany, 
for instance, some 1,800,000 members, 
and a central bank of their own to take 
care of excess demands upon the local 
societies. In France, the agricultural 
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banks are subsidized by the government 
through contributions exacted from the 
Bank of France upon the last renewal 
of its charter. 

The discount methods of any banking 
system are, of course, its very life, and 
there is no limit to the amount of in- 
vestigation and discussion which can be 
undertaken in connection with such a 
subject. Such a discussion as ours to- 
day can be only fragmentary. There 
can be for none of us, however, a more 
fascinating inquiry than that of how 





May we be of use to you? 





other men in the same line of business 
as ours conduct their affairs. We need 
a thorough reform of the currency; and 
that reform will be productive of almost 
unmeasured good. Perhaps we need 
some modification of our laws respecting 
discounts and acceptances, but in the 
main American discount customs are for 
Americans the best, and have proved 
their efficiency in the aid that American 
bankers have given to their fellow citi- 
zens in the magical development of this 
wonderful land. j 


THE RELATION OF FINANCE TO BUSINESS* 


By Franklin Escher 


TH E past ten years have witnessed a 
great change in the relationship 
existing between commerce and finance. 
To a certain extent, to be sure, business 
has always been carried on with bank 
money, but never before has the tie 
between banker and merchant been 
drawn as close as at present. The 
banking end of a big business these 
days is as important as the manufac- 
turing or selling end. The failure of 
many business concerns splendidly 
equipped from a commercial standpoint 
can be traced to insufficient management 
of their banking affairs. 
The day of individual capital is over. 
No longer is a firm’s wealth a measure 


*One of a series of concrete talks in the 
course of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
New York City. 


of the business it can do, but rather a 
measure of the strength of its credit— 
of its ability to enlist the service of 
more capital. dn the conduct of com- 
mercial business the bank has come to 
play a vital part. Nor does it matter 
whether the business is on a scale large 
or small. No really progressive con- 
cern is too rich or too prosperous to 
dispense with banking accommodation. 
The smaller the firm, on the other hand, 
the greater its need of banking con- 
nections which will enable it to do a 
business worth while. All over the 
country, small firms are literally being 
made by banks which have taken them 
up and are lending them the money with 
which to do business. The writer 
knows of many instances where a small 
business, started by men of _ small 
means, but of integrity and ability, has 
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through wise banking connections, be- 
come strong and prosperous. 


Tue Tipe or MopernismM. 

It is evident that modern develop- 
ments have caused business and finance 
to be closely allied; it follows, then, 
that the business man who clearly un- 
derstands the business end of banking 
has a great advantage over those of his 
competitors who do not have this under- 
standing. Of two men starting out to 
row a race, the one familiar with the 
tide and other outside conditions has 
by far the better chance. So it is in 
the conduct of modern business. The 
man who realizes the banking accom- 
modation to which he is entitled, who 
knows when and to what extent it is 
safe for him to rely upon it, has a 
great advantage over competitors who 
go plugging along in the old-fashioned 
way, bucking the incoming tide of mod- 
ernism with the out-of-date methods of 
a quarter or half century ago. 


An ILLusTRATION. 

There exists no better practical illus- 
tration of the changed relationship be- 
tween business and finance, than the 
way in which the banks of late years 
have financed trade with foreign coun- 


tries. Twenty years ago the “Com- 
mercial Letter of Credit” was issued 


here and there to a bank’s specially fa- 
vored mercantile clients, but there ex- 
isted no real system of financing ex- 
ports or imports. Banking participa- 
tion in foreign trade, on the contrary, 
was the exception. A merchant here 
who had bought rubber in London or 
silk in Lyons went to his banker, bought 
a draft on London or on Lyons and 
sent that over in payment. That was 
the old-fashioned way. It is now done 
very differently. The merchant instead 
of using his own capital to buy a draft 
to send abroad, gets a bank to put up 
the necessary money. Instead of at- 
tempting to carry through the opera- 
tion on his own limited capital and se- 
riously involving himself while the mer- 
chandise is in transit and until it can 
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be sold and converted into cash, he 
goes to his bank with a proposition 
something like this. ‘Here,’ he says, 
“T have bought these goods on the other 
side, but if I have to pay for them 
now, a good part of my capital will be 
tied up until I get them over here and 
sell them. You go ahead and pay the 
man abroad from whom I bought these 
goods. The goods themselves you may 
hold as security until I get ready to 
sell them. When I sell them I’ll pay 
back what you advanced on them, plus 
interest and commission.” 

An importer desiring to bring in 
goods does not, of course, walk into his 
banker’s and recite the speech just 
given, but what has been outlined is in 
effect exactly what he asks for when he 
applies for one of these Commercial 
Letters of Credit. To have the bank 
instead of himself put up the money 
while the merchandise is on its way to 
this country and before it is sold, is 
the purpose of the whole operation. To 
conserve his own capital so that he can 
use it to do more and other business— 
that is the importer’s one idea. 


Furtuer ILiustTration. 
Another illustration of the develop- 
ment which the past few years have 
brought about in the relation of finance 
to commerce is to be seen in the greater 
interest taken by bankers in the affairs 
of their commercial clients. As a re- 
sult of competition among bankers for 
live mercantile accounts, it has come 
about that many firms whose operations 
are limited by small capital are being 
taken up by banking houses and gal- 
vanized into activity by being given 
plenty of money to work with. Not in- 
frequently, in such cases, do the affairs 
of the commercial house come directly 
under the control of the bank. Re- 
ceipts for merchandise in store, for in- 
stance, are left with the banker and de- 
liveries made only on his written order. 
In many cases, furthermore, invoices of 
goods sold are marked “Payable to the 
Bank, for account of John 
Jones Co.” All of which, of course, 
means that the bank is very closely in 
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touch with its client’s operations. There 
are banking houses in New York City 
where one or more of the partners give 
their undivided time to this end of the 
business. 

On account of the currency legisla- 
tion of two years ago by which com- 
mercial paper was admitted as security 
for emergency circulation, there may 
be times during the next few years 
when much revision of existing ideas 
on commercial paper may be necessary. 
The fact, too, that commercial paper is 
bound to figure largely in every one of 
the pending schemes for currency re- 
forms, makes especially important a 
clear understanding of this connecting 
link between the merchant and _ the 
banker. 


KNOWLEDGE OF CONDITIONS. 

In a broader sense, too, knowledge of 
banking and financial affairs is indis- 
pensable to the right conduct of a busi- 
ness, of whatever size it happens to be. 
Two merchants, not long ago, were dis- 
cussing the panic of 1907. “It hit me,” 
said the first, “when I was ‘wide open’ 
—big loans at my banks, a lot of notes 
out, cash all tied up. Looking back 
now, I often wonder how I ever came 
through.” “I was lending money out 
at that time, I remember,” said the 
second man, reflectively. “The way 
banking conditions looked early in the 
year didn’t suit me, and all that sum- 
mer I went very slow. Along about 
September, I remember telling my part- 
ners that we were sailing along with 
three reefs in. After the storm we 
found ourselves collecting instead of 
paving salvage.” 


The second man knew enough about 
banking conditions to recognize trouble 
when he saw it coming. The first man 
didn’t. ‘The next panic—and in this 
country it is unfortunately true that we 
always have to reckon with a “next 
panic’ —will probably find the two men 
the same way, one prepared and the 
other not prepared. Only, it cannot be 
taken for granted that next time both 
of them will come through. Probably 
one of them will and one of them won’t. 

How important it is for the business 
man to be able to read the signs in the 
financial skies may be seen from the 
situation prevailing at present. Is the 
supply of credit sufficient, so that when 
the political storm blows over, business 
will be able, at once, to resume its in- 
terrupted course? With trade halting 
as it is at present, the question of the 
next move is all-important. For a busi- 
ness man to be able to solve it to his 
own satisfaction, is for him to know, 
for instance, whether or not, to carry 
out the plans he has had for increasing 
the capacity of his mill. 


INVESTMENT. 


Because of their direct bearing on 
the way a commercial business should be 
run, immediate financial conditions are 
thus of the utmost concern to every 
business man. That, however, is but 
one of the reasons why he need under- 
stand them and in his own mind be able 
to forecast their course. Another rea- 
son, very nearly if not quite as im- 
portant, is the bearing financial condi- 
tions have on the investment markets. 
In the development of modern com- 
mercial business it has come about that 
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the connection between it and the mar- 
ket for securities has been drawn ex- 
ceedingly close. 

That this is so in the case of big cor- 
porations which appeal directly to in- 
vestors with their public offerings of 
bonds whenever they want to raise new 
money, is plain enough. Just as true, 
however, is it in the case of smaller 
concerns whose capital is all privately 
subscribed. Theirs is a different sort 
of interest, but it is just as real. In 
the bond market, these days, purchases 
and sales by business houses are an in- 
fluence of first-class importance. Where 
a decade ago a bond house did business 
for perhaps one or two commercial 
firms, it now does business for a dozen 
or twenty. 


THE QUESTION OF SURPLUS. 


The reason is that business is done 
not only on a bigger scale now than 
formerly but also along more scientific 
lines. The investment of part or all of 
a business firm’s surplus in bonds used 
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to be an almost unknown thing, where- 
as it is now coming to be the rule. The 
investment in bonds of business cap- 
ital made idle by trade depression was 
hardly thought of twenty years ago. 
To-day, the moment commercial busi- 
ness shows signs of slackening and cap- 
ital begins to overflow the narrowing 
channels of trade, business firms ap- 
pear in the market as large buyers of 
bonds. Competition has become so 
keen that be the times active or quiet, 
capital must be kept at work earning 
some sort of a return. 

What sort of bonds to buy and when 
to buy them—when it is safe so to in- 
vest business capital only temporarily 
idle and when it isn’t safe—these and 
a thousand similar questions present 
themselves to the man whose business is 
being run along progressive lines. To 
answer them requires more than that 
trading shrewdness which is responsi- 
ble for so many men’s business success, 
and too often regarded as all-sufficient. 
Investment is a science—a science that 
takes time and study to master, but the 
mastery of which yields rich returns. 





CONVERTIBLE BONDS 


By L. G. Stonebraker 


“_ idea of bridging such a chasm 
as exists between the staid and 
conservative exponent of the financial 
world known as the Investor, and that 
impersonation of avarice with rainbow- 
chasing proclivities whom we are wont 
to style the Speculator, would seem to 
be in juxtaposition to a tale from 
Arabian Nights, yet that is precisely 
what the convertible bond accomplishes. 

The contemplation of a lender, or 
creditor, by virtue of such relation be- 
coming the recipient of an option run- 
ning for a long term of years, by the 
exercise of which he may shift his posi- 
tion to that of a partner, is indeed novel 
and striking. While the stockholder 
may have worried along without remu- 
neration in troublous times, striving to 
keep the corporation’s head above water, 
the bondholder may have done nothing 


but threaten, sitting high and dry and 
serenely clipping coupons. And why 
not! Does he not hold the direct obli- 
gation of the concern to pay him, in 
good times and bad, the interest on his 
bond as it shall accrue, and finally, to 
convert the bond into United States gold 
in case he shall not have chosen to exer- 
cise the privilege to convert it into 
stock? But when the storm has calmed 
and the waters of misfortune have re- 
ceded, behold the bondholder, with no 
show of erubescence, stepping down 
into the green grazing fields along with 
those erstwhile eaters of barnacles 
And why not! For though his evidence 
of debt have all the attributes of a bond 
in bleak December, shall he be denied 
the right conferred to metamorphose in 
fragrant June? 
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I'RoM THE STANDPOINT OF THE BUYER. 


This discussion is not concerned with 
the origin or history of the convertible 
bond, nor with a research into the nice 
points and peculiar virtues of the sev- 
eral issues extant, but rather with the 
general utility of that particular class 
of paper from the standpoint of the 
buyer, and, incidentally, with its imme- 
diate and ultimate offices as affecting 
the vendor. For, if it be prudent that 
a bondholder (or creditor) should ex- 
amine the forces which exert an influ- 
ence upon the financial integrity of the 
concern whose obligation he purchases, 
and likewise, that a stockholder (or 
partner) should peer into the practical 
and economic functions of the enter- 
prise with which he associates himself, 
how much more essential that one who 
would assume those relations seriatim 
should ponder well the dual position 
which he will bear to the corporation, 
with particular regard to the effect upon 
the corporation of the operation of that 
financial devjce which bestows such a 
bounteous privilege upon him. 


Prorit Sans Risk. 


Now, as a convertible bond partakes 
of the character of an ordinary bond as 
regards safety and stability of value, 
through its bond merit, and embodies 
the attributes of a speculative stock as 
regards market activity and earning 
and price increment, by virtue of the 
conversion privilege, it is quite clear 
that when, by reason of appreciation in 
the stock price the convertible is sym- 
pathetically acted upon, no prejudicial 
influence has operated upon the bond 
value. Furthermore, that, with the ex- 
haustion of the forces which have served 
to accelerate the price of the stock, its 
resultant decline could do nothing to 


the detriment of the bond once it had 
retraced its movement. If, in the 
interim, the bondholder had failed to 
avail himself of the opportunity to 
make a speculative profit, he would 
merely be in statu quo with his bond, 
even though the stockholder may have 
suffered through stock dividends being 
reduced or passed. Thus a speculative 
profit is afforded without an attendant 
speculative risk. 

Of course such a one as would ex- 
pect to combine the maximum of secur- 
ity and the maximum speculative possi- 
bility will sean the list of convertibles 
in vain, but through this happy medium 
may be realized factors of safety com- 
mensurate with other bonds largely 
held, and by many regarded, as invest- 
ment bonds. This is strongly attested 
by the fact that in the panic of 1907 
the best convertibles did not sell to 
vield more than five per cent. while 
many first mortgage railroad bonds sold 
to yield considerably more. As to prob- 
able appreciation in price, certain of 
the convertibles stand head and shoul- 
ers above many of the so-called low- 
price stocks largely speculated in but of 
doubtful real value. Convertibles of an 
industrial concern have, in recent years, 
advanced several hundred per cent. 


Security UNDERLYING. 


According as one prefers a bond af- 
fording high-class security, even though 
its convertible features be not at the 
time particularly tempting, or is will- 
ing to accept a bond of moderate safety 
for the sake of what it may promise 
through convertibility, so may his se- 
lection be made. Convertibles, not un- 
like ordinary bonds, are backed by 
everything from a direct first mortgage 
down, sometimes up (for a mortgage 
may be styled some sort of a “first 
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mortgage’ when in fact it is a junior 
lien on all but a very inconsiderable 
part of the property mortgaged), to 
the I. O. U. of a friend. And, too, 
like other bonds, they are usually call- 
able at a stipulated price (often a sub- 
stantial premium) upon certain dates. 
Of course if a bond is redeemable before 
maturity, and the company elects and 
gives notice of the exercise of the priv- 
ilege to redeem ,the conversion privilege 
will presently terminate. Also, the 
right of the holder to convert his bond 
may or may not accrue from the date 
of the issue of the bond, and, in most 
cases, the bond survives the conversion 
privilege. These are things which the 
buyer must take into consideration 
when he comes into the market to 
choose. 

As previously indicated, one need not 
actually convert his bond in order to 
profit by the price increase due to the 
conversion privilege, because sufficient 
stock to accomplish the conversion is, 
or should be, held in reserve by the 
company for that purpose, and the bond 
will be quoted approximately at a fig- 
ure representing what the stock would 
cost in bonds if conversion were resorted 
to. Yet, convertibles may be exchanged 
for stock because of the inducement held 
out by the greater income afforded by 
the stock dividends, or when, perforce, 
the privilege is presently terminable, or 
for other and dubious reasons. There- 
fore, whatever the nature and extent of 
the security underlying a convertible 
issue, in the proportion that bonds are 
tendered for conversion and cancelled, 
those which remain outstanding are 
strengthened in security. A good con- 
vertible bond may thus ultimately at- 
tain, strictly on its bond merits, the 
very pinnacle of investment supremacy. 

Having examined the peculiar virtues 
of the convertible, issued and in the 
hands of the lender, it will be proper to 
attempt a discovery of its effect upon 
the borrower. 


From THE STANDPOINT OF THE IssuER. 


Whoever asserts that a representative 
and judicious corporation may, through 


the instrumentality of the convertible 
method replenish its treasury with mil- 
lions more (while promising no less to 
the subscribers) than by the older 
method of offering stock at par, may 
excite a suspicion that, while the stork 
was winging with its treasure the good 
mother was frightened by a windmill,— 
yet he has stated a perfectly demon- 
strable fact. 

Many of our senior corporations, par- 
ticularly railroads—and it is with these 
that we are in the main concerned— 
still adhere to the method adopted in 
the early days of offering new shares 
of capital stock at or slightly above par. 
Now, a corporation which resorted to a 
direct stock offering, say, at par, would 
receive only face value for its newly 
issued shares (carrying all the rights 
and privileges of the outstanding stock 
which pays, say, seven or eight per 
cent.), no matter what the market quo- 
tation may be. 

If, on the other hand, an issue of con- 
vertibles should be determined upon, 
say, at par, convertible into stock at, 
say, $150 a share, the company would 
receive in the first instance slightly less 
than face value for the bonds bearing. 
say, four or five per cent. When and 
as stock is eventually issued through 
the gradual process of conversion, the 
company having received $150 for 
every share of its new stock and having 
otherwise improved in physical condition 
since the issue of the bonds, can much 
more readily meet the added dividend 
requirements. Furthermore, in such a 
case as we have assumed, it is by no 
means clear that the stockholders of 
the company would prefer the former 
plan; for one who has invested a cer- 
tain portion of his funds in the stock 
may be averse to increasing the pro- 
portion so placed, merely on sound 
investment principles and _ without 
prejudice to the merits of the stock. In 
such event a stockholder could only 
profit through the sale of his “rights” 
with which the market may become sud- 
denly glutted, due to the same causes 
which prompted him to thus act. But, 
on the other hand, no man could object 
to augmenting the proportion of his in- 
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lines entering New York City. 


times the interest charges. 


PRICE 98 and INTEREST. 


vestment funds in good bonds _ inci- 
dentally carrying a long-term option on 
the stock at a fixed price. 


PopuLtarity WitH INVEsToRs. 


These things being true, it may be 
pertinent to ask why this sort of financ- 
ing has not been more popular. As indi- 
cated above, many of the merits of 
convertibles have never been widely ex- 
ploited among, and consequently are not 
fully understood by, the investing public. 
The form of security offered is some- 
times largely determined by what is de- 
sired. If there is a rabid public appe- 
tite for a particular class of issue, other 
things being equal, that which is most 
appeasing will be supplied. <A time 
there was when many investors saga- 
ciously insisted upon having only “first 
mortgage” bonds, and were moved to 
their depth to see others lending money 
on paper not bearing that appellation. 
To meet this condition financiers burned 
midnight oil, squinting over their maps 
in search of unincumbered mileage, un- 


AMERICAN DOCK & TRUST COMPANY 


First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


Interest payable March and September Ist. 
HAMILTON TRUST COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N.Y., TRUSTEE. 


Redeemable at 10244 and Accrued Interest. 


This company has operated an exclusive storage depot for cotton 

and general merchandise, and has exceptional docking facilities. 
It has direct rail connections through the Baltimore & Ohio, with trunk 
The appraised value of the property is 
more than double the bonds outstanding and the earnings are about four 
These bonds are a first mortgage on the en- 
tire property of the company, including thirty and one-half acres of im- 
proved dock and warehouse property, with a harbor frontage of 860 feet. 


qr: American Dock and Trust Company was incorporated in 1875. 


We recommend these Bonds to Institutions and Private Investors. 


Circular will be sent upon application 


BLAKE & REEVES, 34 Pine Street, NEW YORK CITY 


Due September 1, 1930. 





Tax Free in the State of New York. 





YIELDING 5% PER CENT. 





til first mortgages were drafted and 
bonds issued thereunder which, but for 
the fact that the mortgage lien included, 
for instance, a rust-eaten spur connect- 
ing a vine-clad village with an aban- 
doned race-track, could not have been 
labeled with that guide-post of widows 
and orphans. 

The convertible is destined to become 
more common as a means o7 financing, 
by necessity, no less than by choice. 
Only a very few of our carrier compa- 
nies have any considerable mileage that 
is not mortgaged up, and with after-ac- 
quired-property clauses subjecting ad- 
ditions and extensions to the liens of 
those mortgages in many instances, the 
convertible appears to be the most logi- 
cal way out, from the viewpoint of the 
corporation. 


Quaere: If the convertible, in com- 
parison with other forms of paper, pos- 
sesses more virtues, without more vices, 
in the hands of the lender; and, if it 
performs such good offices for the bor- 
rower, who, then, pays for it all? The 
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nearest approximation to a reply would 
seem to be that, through the convertible, 
both giver and receiver may be blessed. 
Which, perhaps, is as it should be, for 
if the convertible worked a hardship 


upon the company the inducement, and 
therefore the privilege, to the holder 
would be lessened, since in such case the 
company’s loss would eventually become 
his own. 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY COMPANY 


THE STORY OF THE PROGRESS OF A PROPERTY WHICH IS AROUS- 
ING GREAT INTEREST AMONG INVESTORS 


By Robert S. Dana, of Alfred Mestre & Co. 


C HESAPEAKE & Ohio is one of the 
principal soft coal roads. The 
main line passes through the heart of 
the bituminous coal-producing sections 
of Virginia, West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky. Although traversing a mountain- 
ous country, the grade is very favorable, 
and the company is thus enabled to 
transport unusually heavy train loads 
and to operate with great economy. 
The freight density or the number of 
tons carried one mile per mile of road 
has been maintained at a high level since 
1905, and the figures for the year just 
closed were the highest in the history of 
the company. The passenger density 
shows a marked falling off from the 
high figures of 1908, but it will be 
noted that the figures reported for 1910 
show an increase over those for 1909. 
A table covering the freight and pas- 
senger density for a period of five 
vears is given below :— 


Year ending Freight Passenger 
June 30, Density. Density. 
a ada = 110,648 
cn, PEE EE 2,526,874 124,035 
ER OO 2, 459,008 155,806 
Ns 5 Ao ace woiaccneraan 2,686,677 114,781 
rere | 117,051 


During the last twenty years, the 
company’s coal and coke tonnage, which 
is its chief source of revenue, has in- 
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creased from 1,464,856 to 15,549,977 
tons, or 961.5 per cent. That the per- 
manency of this business is assured is 
evident from the = extract from 
a report of the National Conservation 
Commission: “At the beginning of 1908 
there still remained available in the 
coal fields of West Virginia 230,389,- 
000,000 short tons, or nearly 4,800 
times the production of 1907.” This 
coal is very desirable for both fuel and 
coking purposes, and always finds a 
ready market. At first, the bulk of this 
traffic moved eastward to tidewater, 
but of late years an increasing demand 
has caused more and more of this coal 
to be shipped westward from the mining 
regions traversed by the company’s 
lines. 

The capitalization of the company as 
of June 30, 1910, on a per mile basis, 
was: Bonds, $78,519; stock, $32,430; 
total, $110,949. 

When considering the earning power 
of railroads, especially for a series of 
years, the figures given should be re- 
duced to a per mile basis. In this way 
only can a true comparison be obtained. 


as the “average miles operated” of a 
company often shows changes from 
year to year, especially among tlie 


larger systems. This basis is made all 
the more necessary when different lines 












INVESTMENTS 


Year, June 30. 1910. 
CEES CAPMIION q.06acciavanncnes $31,237,169 
Operating expenses and taxes... 19,810,443 
REAE OID. 6 oe 0 'oiecswoaews $11,426,726 
CE TRE nk. dic ccc saewaene 1,161,365 
, a eee eialdwar hia $12,588,091 
WRG OPHE, BU so ith ca weneediocsa 6,297,605 
RMINE oo si sien oe caccioanoe $6,290,486 
Equivanlent, per cent........... 10.02 
Paid on Common ........ 414% 2,668,617 
INE 5550 9/ae Rae Keto era ee $3,621,869 


are to be compared. The following 
tables show the earnings and expenses 
per mile of road operated, and divi- 


dends paid for the years 1909 and 
1910:— 
Year, June 30. 1910. 1909. 
Average miles operated 1,937 1,897 
Freight revenue ........... $12,856 $11,012 
Passenger revenue ......... 2,583 2,363 
“Fetal FEVENUE «00s cocccccc 16,126 14,038 
Operating expenses ....... 9,776 8,627 
Net operating revenue 6,350 5,411 
Total net income .......... 6,950 5,784 
Charges, taxes, rentals, etc... 3,702 3,669 
Balance for dividends ..... 3,248 2,115 
Dividends paid ...650:0006 1,407 662 
NNR io areas sare mabe meine 1,841 1,453 
Ratio of operating expenses 

to total operating revenue. 60.6% 61.5% 


The development of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio during’ the past twenty years is 
well worth recording. During that 
period the average mileage operated has 
increased from 931 to 1,937, or 108 per 
cent.; the gross earnings have increased 
from $7,161,949 to $31,237,169, or 336 
per cent.; the freight tonnage has in- 
creased from 3,760,577 to 22,892,229; 
or nearly 509 per cent.; and the reve- 
nue freight train load in tons has in- 
creased from 225 to 701, or 211.5 per 
cent. The net income for twenty years, 
after deducting operating and interest 
charges, amounted to $35,234,044; 
amount paid in dividends during same 
period (26.92 per cent of net income), 
$9,185,116; remainder devoted to im- 
provement of physical or other assets, 
$25.748,928. 

The model policy of the Pennsyl- 
vania has been a dollar for the prop- 
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1909. 1907. 
$26,630,718 $25,796,861 
17,168,438 17,977,808 17,384,730 
$9,162,280 $7,865,464 $8,412,131 
708,863 762,832 244,360 





$10,171,143 





$8,628,296 $8,656,419 | 
5, 





6,159,016 5,843,909 263,492 
$4,012,127 $2,784,387 $3,392,999 
6.39 4.43 5.40 


1% 627,907 


1% 627,907 


$2,156,480 $2,765,092 


2% 1,255,814 


$2,756,313 


erty for every dollar in dividends, but 
it will be noted that in this case during 
the past twenty vears, the management 
has put back into the property nearly 
three dollars for everv dollar they have 
paid out in dividends. 

The year just closed was in most re- 
spects the foremost in achievement of 
any in the history of the company. Not 
only were the earnings, both gross and 
net, larger than those for any previous 
year, but also there was a new record 
made in the volume of freight tonnage 
secured, and in the efficiency with which 
it was handled. 

Another most important achievement 
was the acquisition during the past year 
of about 810 miles of road as described 
above. All of this mileage has been 
acquired by the purchase of securities 
upon which practically no returns were 
received during the period covered by 
the last annual report, while the money 
used in making these purchases was a 
charge against the vear’s income. In 
spite of this fact, however, the road 
was able to show for the year just 
closed the largest surplus earnings for 
any one year in its history. 

The importance of these acquisitions 
cannot be too strongly emphasized. By 
means of them the Chesapeake & Ohio 
is now in a position to handle through 
traffic from the Atlantic seaboard to 
Chicago and other points on the Great 
Lakes over its own lines. At Chicago, 
and elsewhere, connections can be made 
with others of the Hawley roads, that 
penetrate the great agricultural regions 
of the Middle and Northwest, and thus 
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a very large amount of grain may find 
its way to the seaboard over the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio in exchange for a large 
and profitable volume of traffic from the 
East, and from the soft coal regions 
adjacent to the company’s lines. 

The late Collis P. Huntington was 
the moving spirit in the affairs of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, at its inception and 
during its early stages of development. 
It was his plan that this road, with its 
unexcelled terminal facilities at New- 
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port News, should some day be the 
eastern outlet of a large western sys- 
tem. When it is remembered that Ed- 
win Hawley, now the controlling factor 
in the company’s affairs, was a pupil 
and associate of Mr. Huntington, it 
seems fair to presume that the original 
programme will be carried out, espe- 
cially when the recent additions to the 
company’s mileage are taken into con- 


sideration. 


THE JUDICIOUS INVESTMENT OF MONEY 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF FUNDS TO THEIR BEST ADVANTAGE IN 
THE FIELD OF LEGITIMATE INVESTMENT 


By Charles Lee Scovil, of Spencer Trask & Co. 


HAT is judicious investment? It 

is employing your money to its 
best advantage within the limits of the 
field of legitimate investment, which is 
entirely apart from that of business 
ventures, or highly speculative under- 
takings. Broadly speaking, and taking 
into account marketability as well as 
safety, this field may be divided into 
four sections, as follows: 

First—Where money will earn about 
four to five per cent., and have as se- 
curity the highest grade railroad bonds, 
equipment bonds, municipal bonds, pub- 
lic utility and other corporation bonds, 
guaranteed stocks, and standard invest- 
ments of similar type; all having an ac- 
tive or a broad market. 

Second—Where money will earn 
about five to six per cent., and have as 
security good corporation bonds of lim- 
ited market; real estate mortgages, 
which have no established market; rail- 
road and corporation bonds of active 
market but somewhat lower grade, or 
preferred stocks of active market, desig- 
nated as “business men’s investments,” 
because of their semi-investment char- 
acter. 

Third—Where money will earn about 
six to seven per cent., and be invested 
in good industrial bonds of broad or 
limited market; good public utility 
bonds of very limited market, or secured 


by a junior mortgage on strong prop- 
erties; industrial preferred stocks of 
active market issued by large and well- 
known corporations, or industrial pre- 
ferred stocks of limited market issued 
by corporations of established reputa- 
tion and demonstrated earning power. 

Discrimination should be exercised in 
selecting securities of all types, but es- 
pecially in the six to seven per cent. 
class. When industrial preferred stocks 
of limited market are issued against 
properties that have been carefully ex- 
amined and reported upon favorably by 
independent experts; when there is no 
mortgage or bonded debt and none can 
be created except with the consent of at 
least a majority of the preferred stock 
outstanding; when the earnings for a 
series of years have been equal to at 
least twice the amount of the dividend 
requirements on the outstanding issue; 
when they are preferred both as to as- 
sets and dividends over common stock, 
and surrounded by other necessary safe- 
guards, they partake of many of the 
characteristics ordinarily found in 
bonds, and may be properly included in 
the second section, even though they 
may yield a return approaching seven 
per cent. 

Fourth—Where a return of money of 
about six to seven per cent. and over is 
promised, but where the security com- 






prises distinctly low grade bonds or low 
grade dividend paying stocks of well- 
known corporations. Issues of this type 
are sometimes attractive to investors 
who buy semi-speculative securities 
with the hope of realizing a substantial 
profit. In this section also may be in- 
cluded real estate debenture or income 
bonds (which are not a direct mort- 
gage but issued simply against equities), 
irrigation bonds when issued against 
proyerties in course of construction, or 
other securities of similar type, all of 
which are, in our judgment, highly spec- 
ulative, and which we would be unwill- 
ing to recommend for judicious invest- 
ment. 

This should make it clear that while 
all of the above types of investment 
may be legitimate, they might not in 
every case qualify for judicious invest- 
ment. For example, not only do the 
sections differ one from another, but in 
each section will be found some invest- 
ments distinctly better than others. 


A ComBINATION INVESTMENT. 


There are investors who should sel- 
dom go outside of the first section; 
others might properly have an interest 
in the first three sections; while still 
others might take the best that each of 
the four sections has to offer. This is 
one of the problems which knowledge 
of investment will help you to solve. 

To illustrate, take a sum of $5,000, 
to be invested in each section of the 
field, as follows: 





Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 


We cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. 


Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $750,000 


Accounts and collections also invited. 


The result is, two different types of 
investment in the first section, one of 
which could be sold for “spot cash,” 
and the other on short notice; one in- 
vestment of limited market in the sec- 
ond section; one investment of limited 
market in the third section, and one 
semi-speculative investment of active 
market in the fourth section. 

While the industrial preferred stock, 
included in the third section, yields a 
higher return than the semi-speculative 
bond in the fourth section, it would be, 
if properly selected, far the safer in- 
vestment of the two. The lower yield 
of the semi-speculative bond would be 
explained by its active market, permit- 
ting of quick convertibility into cash. 
However, if the preferred stock were 
part of an issue underwritten and wide- 
ly distributed by a responsible invest- 
ment firm, it would command a reason- 
ably broad market under normal con- 
ditions. This also would apply to the 
good corporation bond of limited mar- 
ket in the second section. 

If the investor did not care to risk 
any part of the money in the purchase 
of semi-speculative investments, but did 
want to retain the same ratio of quick 
convertibility, a high-grade bond of a 
different type than those mentioned 
above could be substituted from the first 
section. This would not reduce ma- 
terially the average yield on the total 
$5,000. 

On the other hand, if quick converti- 
bility were not essential, a type of in- 
vestment different from those illustrated 





Section Yielding 
of Field. Type of Investment. About. 
$1,000 underlging rallroad, DORE. 2 :.6-0.2.6.0.05600vccnsecrsesnnvnseeesenees 1.80% 

1000 high-grade public wiility DANG) on... 26 2. sscc cc cs ccwowsciecasees 1.89% 
Second 1,000 good corporation bond of limited market .................45. 6.00% 
rhird 1,000 (10 shares): industrial preferred stock ........00.cccsccornccces 6.75% 
Fourth 1,000 semi-speculative bond of active market ............---0- ee eee 6.00% 
Average yield about 2.0)... cccicc cess snessiese overs er ariaciesswesiosen pe sececee 1.56% 
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above could be substituted from the 
second or third section, without reduc- 
ing the average yield of about 5.56 per 
cent. on the total $5,000. 
Within THE First Section. 

Furthermore, assume that it were not 
deemed prudent to go outside of the 
first section. Diversification still would 
be feasible and practicable, both with 
respect to the types of investment and 
the geographical location of the prop- 


erties. Thus: 
Type of investment. Yielding about. 
$1,000 underlying railroad bond...... 4.259, 


1,000 high-grade equipment bond... .4.50% 
1,000 first mortgage railroad bond.. .4.75% 
2,000 high-grade public utility bonds .4.807% 





Average yield about 


Securities of this type would be en- 
tirely proper investments for a surplus 
reserve fund by business concerns, or 
for any other purpose where invest- 
ments should have an active or a broad 
market. 


SysTeMATIC DIVERSIFICATION. 


The systematic diversification of in- 
vestment is equally important to people 
of small means. This could be accom- 
plished by placing money in a different 
type of security each time an invest- 
ment was made. 

These illustrations prove that a 
trained mind and knowledge of the sub- 
ject are essential to judicious invest- 
ment, and no investor should lose sight 
of this fact. 

It is also true that the examination of 
properties by experts, the investigating 
and straightening out of all legal ques- 
tions, and the giving of proper atten- 
tion to numerous details of more or less 
importance, are only the preliminary 
steps in the field of judicious invest- 
ment. 

Investors generally, when consider- 
ing the purchase of securities, have not 
the time, opportunity, or means of per- 
sonally- making thorough investigations. 
In many cases, too, no very clear idea 
is had of the nature of the security 
sought. Therefore, before determining 
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the types of investment in which your 
money should be employed, make it a 
rule to get the advice of a responsible 


and experienced investment banking 
firm. It is obvious that a firm having a 


large and modern organization, special- 
izing in the investment business, is in a 
position to offer the best of facilities to 
the individual investor. 

Is the money to be employed in the 
establishment of a business reserve 
fund? If so, the investments should be 
of the type included in the first section. 

Are you likely to need some part of 
the money within a specified period of 
time? If so, some ot the investments 
should comprise those included in the 
first section, and the remainder in some 
of those included in the second and 
third sections. 

Is the money to be invested so as to 
earn the highest rate of income com- 
patible with safety? If so, the selec- 
tions could be confined to the types of 
investment included in the second and 
third sections. 

If you are interested in securities of 
the type included in the fourth section, 
it would be well to keep in mind the 
semi-speculative character of such issues. 


NEW YORK REAL ESTATE AS AN 
INVESTMENT 


O well-informed person to-day, in 
any part of the world, questions 
the safety and profit of an investment 
intelligently made in New York City 
real estate, either as owner or as mort- 
gagor. Nowhere on the globe is there 
any large area of real estate so enor- 
mously valuable as the 326.9 square 
miles embraced within the limits of the 
city, assessed in 1911 at $7,9041,241,357, 
an increase of $897,048,683 over 1910. 
The assessed valuation of New York 
City real estate to-day is greater by 
$1,009,599 than that of the entire States 
of Pennsylvania, Illinois and Ohio; 
greater than the wealth of Belgium, and 
only $14,910,000 less than the money 
on deposit in the Banks of Germany, 
the United Kingdom, Austria, France, 
Italy, Russia, Denmark and Belgium. 
In no other city in the world do real 
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estate values increase so steadily as in 
New York, and no other city offers so 
many opportunities for good investment. 
especially when this investment is in 
combination with large capital rightly 
administered, and under the guidance 
and control of reputable men, whose 
knowledge of real estate, of its value 
and of its productiveness is -unques- 
tioned. 

An interesting financial experiment 
which if successful will no doubt be 
widely introduced is outlined in a pros- 
pectus issued by the new corporation 
with assets of $10,000,000 that not long 
ago purchased No. 42 Broadway, New 
York City, together with several other 
valuable freeholds. The prospectus, 
after calling attention to the large cap- 
ital now required to hold and to im- 
prove sites in Manhattan, reads in part: 

“The purpose of the New York Real 
Estate Security Company is to market 
a security the basis of which is the 
ownership of a large number of pieces 
of property as well as the ownership of 
a large number of mortgage invest- 
ments, all of which holdings are cov- 
ered by a general blanket trust mort- 
gage to a prominent trust company as 






terest Allowed on De- 
posits Subject to Check 
on Sight. 


bondholders and back 
of which obligation is $3,950,000 of 


trustee for the 
capital stock. The trust mortgage is a 
unique document, combining the elastic- 
ity of the railroad mortgage with the 
protection of the ordinary real estate 
mortgage. 

“Under the terms of the mortgage, 
money coming from the sale of bonds 
goes into the hands of a trustee and can 
only be released for the purpose of in- 
vestment in real estate or mortgages, 
which investments immediately come un- 
der lien of the mortgage and cannot be 
realized upon without obtaining another 
release from the trustee, which does not 
occur unless the cash resulting from 
such realization comes back into the 
hands of the trustee for similar rein- 
vestment. 

“A demand exists throughout the 
country as well as in the City of New 
York for security the basis of which is 
the ownership of choice New York real 
estate and mortgage investments, and 
it would appear that the bonds offered 
by the New York Real. Estate Security 
Company, in convenient denominations, 
$100, $500, and $1,000, should satisfy 
the most conservative investor.” 


EQUIPMENT BONDS 


SOME FACTS ABOUT AN EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE BUT LITTLE 
UNDERSTOOD FORM OF INVESTMENT 


By Ernest Lewis Nye, of Freeman & Co. 


MONG the various kinds of bonds 
that have been offered to the pub- 

lie for investment purposes during the 
past decade, none have enjoyed a 
greater degree of increasing papularity 
than have the railroad equipments is- 
sues. For some years, owing to the fact 
that a car-trust obligation was a totally 
unfamiliar form of security to practi- 


cally every class of investor, the market 
for such bonds was restricted to a few 
wealthy interests, such as New York 
banks, life insurance companies and 
other institutions of like character, 
whose executives, being acquainted with 
the sound basic principles upon which 
equipment bonds were brought out, 
made a profitable practice of buying in 
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entire issues of car-trust bonds at most 
attractive interest rates. Gradually, 
however, and mainly through the ef- 
forts of a few firms who were special- 
izing in this class of security, the mar- 
ket was materially broadened. Inquiries 
began to come in from the West and 
South and persistent advertising cam- 
paigns carried on through the medium 
of the financial columns of standard 
newspapers and magazines, slowly but 
surely built up a substantial clientéle 
among private investors throughout 
the country. Banking houses of inter- 
national reputation found themselves 
able to place blocks of equipment bonds 
with great success abroad. In France, 
England, Holland and Germany ready 
markets for American car-trust securi- 
During long 
periods of easy money the popularity 
of these bonds increased by leaps and 
bounds. 


ties were discovered. 


New York CENTRAL EQuUIPMENTS. 


In 1907 the New York Central lines 
brought out an equipment issue at a five 
per cent. interest rate, secured upon 
new improved equipment, to yield the 
purchaser better than five per cent. 
Keen sighted investors were not slow 
in recognizing the wonderful cheapness 
of these bonds. Here was a bond se- 
cured upon essential rolling stock of the 
New York Central lines and in addition 
bearing the unconditional endorsement 
and guarantee, severally and jointly, of 
the New York Central, Michigan Cen- 
tral, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern and Chicago, Indiana & 
Southern, and yielding better than five 
per cent. The unsecured debenture 
bonds of any of these roads could not 
be purchased in the market to vield any- 
where near this return. These New 
York Central eauipment bonds were 
quickly taken up. During 1908 they 
went to a premium, and this premium 
increased during the spring of 1909. 
In July, 1909, all maturities of this is- 
sue were so tightly held that a bid of a 
1.20 per cent. basis by one of the large 
insurance companies was not successful 
in getting out any considerable amount 


of konds. In 1910, J. P. Morgan & 
Company brought out $30,000,000 mor 
New York Central lines equipment 
bonds to net 4.70 per cent. The nex 
bonds which bore interest at the rate of 
four and one-half per cent. were 
brought out at an average price of about 
ninety-nine. At the time of writing, 
various maturities of this issue are 
quoted from 100%¢ to 101 bid and show 
every evidence of reaching an even 


higher figure. 


SAFETY. 


“Safer Than First Mortgage Bonds,” 
a watch-word with one of the leading 
equipment houses, was speedily adopted 
by equipment bond salesmen as a forci- 
ble argument in favor of car-trust 
bonds. The record of various receiver- 
ships was used to substantiate this state- 
ment. The most recent example, name- 
ly the Buffalo & Susquehanna receiver- 
ship of 1910, strikingly demonstrated 
the security of the car-trust bonds. In 
this instance the first mortgage refund- 
ing four’s and the first four and one- 
half’s were defaulted, and most of the 
holders of the mortgage securities have 
deposited their bonds with protective 
committees, in order to try and get as 
much out of the reorganization as pos- 
sible. This, however, is a tedious and 
patience-trying process. In direct con- 
trast, the holders of the equipment 
bonds have received not only their in- 
terest but also their maturing principal 
as it came due. By special court order, 
the receiver was instructed to sell re- 
ceiver’s certificates in order that the ear- 
trust bonds might be promptly paid. 

To the investor heretofore unac- 
quainted with the fundamental solidity 
of car-trust obligations, the assertion 
that equipment trust securities of stand- 
ard American railroads are safer than 
the first mortgage bonds of the same 
railroads may appear rather sweeping. 
However, a brief resumé of the history, 
origin, purpose and investment possibil- 
ities possessed by railroad equipment 
bonds will serve to demonstrate that for 
safety. high yield, marketability and 
general investment utility a standard 
railroad equipment bond greatly ser 
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passes any other form of railroad obli- 
gation. 


ORIGIN. 


tailway equipment bonds owe their 
origin to the absence of proper pro- 
vision in the general mortgages of the 
railroad companies for the purchase by 
deterred payment of new equipment. 
The acquirement from time to time of 
new and improved rolling stock being 
absolutely essential to the successful 
operation of a railroad, it became im- 
perative years ago that a method of rais- 
ing funds to meet such requirements be 
devised. The result was the equipment 
trust bond. 


How CREATED. 


In arranging for the bringing out of 
an equipment issue, negotiations are, as 
a rule. conducted between three parties, 
the railroad company, the equipment 
manufacturing company, and the trus- 
tee of the mortgage (the last named is 
usually a bank, trust company or large 
banking house). After specifications, 
prices and dates of deliveries have been 
satisfactorily adjusted, the railroad 
company makes an advance cash pay- 
ment of from ten to twenty per cent. of 
the total cost of the equipment. The 
trustee thereupon pays the equipment 
company the remainder of the amount 
due and receives at the same time from 
the railroad company its direct obliga- 
tion to discharge in a stated length of 
time the remainder of its indebtedness. 

It should be borne in mind that until 
the last bond of the issue has been paid 
the railroad company simply rents the 
equipment. Not until the entire prin- 
cipal and interest obligation has been 


paid off does the title to the rolling 
stock change from the trustee to the 
railroad company. The obligation of 
the latter to pay is secured by an abso- 
lute first lien on the entire lot of new 
equipment, in which we thus have to 
begin with a cash equity of from ten to 
twenty per cent. Title to the whole 
equipment is vested in the trustee until 
the last bond shall have been paid. The 
equipment is leased by the trustee to 
the railroad company at a fixed yearly 
rental which is sufficient to retire semi- 
annually a stated amount of bonds and 
to meet the interest requirements on the 
outstanding indebtedness. As the bonds 
mature every six months, covering a 
period extending from ten to twenty 
vears, the advantage of this arrange- 
ment becomes instantly apparent. For 
while with each successive payment by 
the railroad company the bonded in- 
debtedness decreases, the equity in the 
outstanding bonds increases to a corre- 
sponding degree; the final payment of 
the mortgage being secured by property 
worth from twenty to forty times the 
face value of the bonds. 

Naturally the idea that may arise in 
the mind of the prospective investor is: 
“But railroad rolling stock suffers in 
depreciation of value.” To a certain 
extent this is true. However, under the 
equipment trust agreement such depre- 
ciation is minimized. The average life 
of rolling stock is well over twenty 
years. The railroad company is bound 
by contract to keep the equipment fully 
insured against fire and other damage, 
and must replace at once any part or 
portion of the equipment which may be 
destroyed. In addition to the foregoing 
provisions, it is customary that every 
piece of equipment pledged under the 
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equipment trust be numbered and bear 
a conspicuous metal plate naming the 
trustee as sole owner, such as “Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, Trustee 
and Owner.” 


A PREFERRED OBLIGATION. 


In accordance with a decision of the 
United States Circuit Court, equipment 
bonds are held to be preferred obliga- 
tions to all mortgage claims, and must 
be paid out of the revenues of the 
property the same as wages and labor. 
The wisdom of this ruling is evident. 
Without locomotives, passenger cars, 
freight cars, ete., the roadbed, terminals 
and other stationary property become 
immediately useless. It therefore trans- 
pires that in the event of a railroad 
going into a receivership it is incum- 
bent upon the receiver to first raise 
funds to care for the equipment bonds, 
otherwise the trustee of the equipment, 
by foreclosure proceedings, may render 
the railroad company helpless to do 
business. Consequently it is a matter of 
record that in some receivership pro- 
ceedings the equipment bonds have been 
paid, principal and interest, when the 
first mortgage securities have been de- 
faulted upon. ; 

Ninety-four thousand miles of rail- 
road went into the hands of receivers 
during the years 1894, 1895 and 1896, 
on which were outstanding $60,000,000 
of car-trust obligations. The holders 
of the equipment bonds did not lose a 
dollar, while, with a slight exception, 
all other securities were reduced in rate 
or refunded for a less amount. 


GENERAL INVESTMENT UTILITY. 
The following salient facts should 


prove conclusively the general invest- 
ment utility of car-trust obligations: 
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Equipment bonds, always in demand 
from the larger banks, trust companies 
and insurance companies, are becoming 
more popular every day with the direc- 
tors of the country banking institutions 
throughout the country. Although 
hitherto a somewhat unfamiliar form of 
security, the sound principles upon 
which bonds of this sort are issued and 
their many other advantages are rapid- 
lv being recognized by all classes of 
investors. This ever increasing demand 
naturally tends greatly to broaden the 
general market for these bonds, and 
their convertibility into cash is there- 
fore considerably enhanced. 

Equipment bonds are especially at- 
tractive to the small investor. In no 
other form of security can the man 
who has only two or three thousand dol- 
lars to invest obtain so high an interest 
vield with such a corresponding degree 
of safety of principal. 

Equipment bonds within a year or six 
months of maturity form the finest kind 
of “time money proposition.” Possess- 
ing as they do all the advantages of a 
regular collateral loan, they are not sub- 
ject in any degree to the fluctuations of 
an erratic stock market, and in addition 
are immediately convertible into cash. 

Equipment bonds possess unequalled 
stability of market price, and are, there- 
fore, very adaptable to the requirements 
of a business surplus. 

The direct car trust obligations of 
such roads as the Pennsylvania, New 
York Central, Delaware & Hudson, 
Norfolk & Western, Chesapeake & 
Ohio, Virginian Railway, Southern Rail- 
way. Hocking Valley, Missouri Pacific, 
St. Louis & San Francisco, and other 
well known roads can be purchased at 
prices to net the investor from four and 
one-eighth per cent. to five and one-half 
per cent. 











INVESTMENT FUNDAMENTALS 


OME of the more important funda- 
mentals in the science of invest- 
ment are thus set forth in a treatise on 
“What Constitutes a Good Investment,” 
issued by the Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York: 

While there cannot be any fixed rule 
by which to measure all securities on 
account of their different characteris- 
tics, which may in nowise affect their 
safety, there are nevertheless several 
fundamental points which are of prime 
importance, and should be considered 
by the prospective investor. Without 


going exhaustively into these invest- 
ment factors, we believe every pur- 


chaser of securities should be satistied 
on the following points: 


Security OF PRINCIPAL. 


Of greatest importance is the safety 
of the funds invested. This is de- 
pendent upon two factors: First, in 
the case of bonds that are simply an 
obligation without concrete security, 
upon the credit of the company, and 
second, where the bonds are secured 
by lien on specific property, upon the 
value of the property pledged. While 
the general credit and standing of the 
company should be considered in both 
cases, it is evident that it is of more 
importance where the obligation depends 
entirely upon the simple promise of the 
company to pay. When the bond is 
secured by a lien on property, a careful 
study should be made of the value of 
this property, and a judgment formed 
as to its ability to satisfy the obligation 
in full if it were sold under foreclosure 
proceedings. In order to entirely cover 
the indebtedness, the property should 
have a value in excess of the amount of 
the obligation against it, leaving an 
equity or margin sufficient to cover any 
possible shrinkage in value and the cost 
of a forced sale. 

Where the property is subject to de- 
terioration through usage. the elements, 
or otherwise, causing a depreciation in 
its value, it is absolutely essential that 
some provision be made for the main- 
tenance at all times of a proper margin 
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of value above the amount of outstand 
ing indebtedness. With the decrease in 
the value of the property there should 
be a proportionate decrease in the in- 
debtedness against it. This may be ac- 
complished through the operation of a 
sinking fund, which is created through 
the setting aside of a certain amount of 
money at stated intervals for the ac- 
quisition and cancellation of part of the 
bonds outstanding; or it may be accom- 
plished through the gradual extinguish- 
ing of the indebtedness through periodi- 
eal payments of the principal. All 
physical properties are subject to dete- 
rioration to a greater or less extent. It 
must not be thought that because one 
property is subject to a greater amount 
of deterioration than another that its 
securities are of a doubtful character 

the chief point to be 
whether or not the percentage of equity 
or margin in the property over and 


considered _ is 


above the indebtedness remains as great 
under the changing conditions. This is 
of importance in industrial issues where 
there is a certain amount of deteriora- 
tion in the plant, in mining properties 
where there is a constant extraction of 
value from the property, and in issues 
secured by lien on railroad equipment 
which is subject to deterioration through 
usage. Railroads are obliged to expend 
from their earnings considerable sums 
of money yearly to maintain their prep- 
erties in good operating condition, and 
for this reason sinking funds have not 
been found necessary in railroad bond 


issues. 
Sarety or INTEREST. 


The next point for the prospective 
investor to consider is whether or not 
he will continue to receive the interest 
on his investment. The 
the safety of the principal does not of 
necessity guarantee the safety of the 
interest. The property while of valu 
may be so inefficiently managed as to 
show no earnings on the investment. 
The capability and integrity of the man- 
agement should therefore receive care- 
ful investigation. 

Of equal importance is a considera- 


assurance of 
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tion of the nature of the business done. 
In the case of railroads a study should 
be made of the character of the freight 
carried, as the major part of the reve- 
nue of railroads is derived from this 
This should be of.a diversified 
nature so that the failure of a crop or 
the depression in the business of any 
one industry will not necessarily affect 
the general earnings of the company. 
In industrial bonds the companies 
that manufacture articles of necessity 
possess a more stable earning power, 
as during seasons of depression the 
earnings of companies that manufacture 
articles of luxury are easily affected. 


source, 


Market ConpirTIoNs. 


Outside of the real or intrinsic value 
of the security there are other factors 
which should be considered. “When an 
issue of bonds is of sufficient size and 
importance to be known by investors in 
general, the bonds command a market 
in financial centers, and have a quoted 
or market value. Owing to the chang- 
ing technical conditions of the market, 
the quoted value may at times be at odds 
with the real intrinsic value of the se- 
curities. The investor then should know 
whether or not he is purchasing under 
favorable conditions and consequently 
recciving full value for his money. Hav- 
ing satisfied himself as to the character 
of the securities under consideration it is 


important to know whether the market is 
of sufficient breadth to take the bonds 
in case he should desire to liquidate his 
investment. If it is intended to hold 
the security until it matures, it is not 
necessary to take into consideration the 
market conditions. In this case all the 
investor is concerned about is the receipt 
of his interest and principal when due. 

Bond issues are created for various 
periods ranging from one year to one 
hundred years or more. If an investor 
decides to hold his security until it ma- 
tures, say about thirty years, he should 
be very sure that he will not require his 
money in the meantime. Where he pur- 
chases a security maturing in about three 
years, the investor can pretty well de- 
termine whether or not he can afford to 
forego the use of his money for this 
period in lieu of interest returns. It is, 
therefore, necessary that due considera 
tion be given to the market for the se- 
curities, especially in the case of long- 
term bonds, so that if need be the in- 
vestment may be readily reconverted 
into money. 

In determining whether or not the 
securities enjoy a good market it should 
not be thought that because an issue is 
not listed on a stock exchange it does 
not command a market. It is a well 
known fact that there is a larger mar- 
ket in outside than within the 
stock exchange. For instance, equip- 
ment bonds, which are actively traded 


bonds 
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in, are seldom listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, on account of the fact 
that equipment trusts are created for a 
period of about ten years with a certain 
proportion of the bonds maturing semi- 
annually and are a transit indebtedness 
of the company. Short-term notes are 
a floating indebtedness, being created to 
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provide temporary financing and are 
rarely listed. Short-term notes of stan- 
dard corporations command a very ac- 
tive market as they are not subject to 
extreme market fluctuations, maintaining 
their price near their constantly ap- 
proaching maturity value, which is the 
fixed face value of the bond. 


VARIOUS CLASSES OF RAILROAD BONDS 


DESCRIPTION OF SECURITIES WITH WHICH ALL INVESTORS ARE 
NOT FAMILIAR 


[’ an interesting treatise on “Railroad 

Bonds as Investments,” issued by 
Potter, Choate & Prentice, of New 
York, some points of great intrest to in- 
vestors are made. An excellent descrip- 
tion of railroad mortgage bonds _ is 
given, together with the following de- 
scription of various other kinds of rail- 
road securities: 


CoLLaTERAL Trust Bonps AND NOTEs. 


Bonds of this character are usually 
secured by a deposit with a trustee of 
securities of either the issuing company 
or those of other companies. Such is- 
sues are frequently additionally secured 
by a lien on property owned by the is- 
suing company and are at times an indi- 
rect first mortgage through the deposit 
of first mortgages. 

The investment value of such a bond 
depends on two points: The value of 
the securities pledged for its payment 
and the desirability if through default, 
they become property of the bondhold- 
ers, and secondly the strength and abil- 
ity of the issuing company to pay this 
obligation in case of insecurity of the 
collateral pledged. 


CONVERTIBLE Bonps. 


This class of investment has found 
great favor among investors in the past 
few years and may be defined as a bond 
similar to those previously described, 
being a direct obligation of the issuing 
company, running for a certain length 
of time, and bearing a fixed rate of in- 
terest. In addition they carry the priv- 


ilege to the holder of exchanging it un- 
der certain conditions, usually for the 
capital stock of the company and in 
some instances are a direct lien on the 
property of the company. 

In this way the holder of such a 
bond, in addition to being assured of a 
fixed rate of income on his investment, 
has an opportunity to share in the in- 
creased earnings of the company 
through the appreciation in value of the 
stock into which the bond is convertible. 
It is not necessary to convert the bond 
to take advantage of this increase for 
if the conversion privilege is in force 
the bond will advance smpathetically 
and may be sold and the profit taken. 
Conversely, if the price of the stock 
falls below the convertible figure it does 
not necessarily mean that the bond will 
be likewise affected for it will still 
stand as a fixed charge against the com- 
pany and be entitled to all credit as 
such. 

Convertible bonds viewed from a 
point of safety are usually equally as 
valuable as other junior liens of the 
same issuing company. Their merits 
must be determined entirely by the 
standing and credit of the company and 
how they rank as prior or junior liens. 

EguipMent Trust CERTIFICATES. 

Equipment trust certificates variously 
described as ‘Car Trusts,” “Equipment 
Bonds,” and “equipment notes” date 
back to 1873 and since that time have 
shown a most remarkable record for 
safety, and when issued under the right 
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conditions are among the safest and 
most conservative forms of investment. 

As the name implies, an “equipment 
bond” is one issued to provide funds for 
the purchase of new rolling stock—cars 
and locomotives. They are as a rule 
issued as coupon bonds in the denomina- 
tion of $1,000, or multiples thereof, 
bearing semi-annual interest, and ma- 
turing serially, usually from one to ten 
years, a certain portion being paid off 
either annually, semi-annually or quar- 
terly. In this way ample allowance is 
made for the deterioration of the 
equipment, for the depreciation in its 
value is not so rapid as the amount of 
obligations against it. The average de- 
preciation of standard equipment is esti- 
mated at not over six per cent. per an- 
num, while the reduction in the amount 
of the equipment trust issued for its 
purchase is much in excess of this 
amount. 

Equipment trusts may be issued in 
one or two ways: 


(1) As a direct obligation of the is- 
suing company and secured by a first 
mortgage on the equipment purchased 
at from eighty per cent. to ninety per 
cent. of its actual cost, the balance be- 
ing paid in cash by the railroad com- 
pany. The title to all equipment so 
purchased remains vested with the trus- 
tee for the benefit of the bondholders, 
until the last instalment has been paid 
off, when the equipment becomes the 
property of the railroad company. Or 

(2) Under the so-called “Philadel- 
phia plan” when the equipment is pur- 
chased by an individual, association or 
corporation and leased to the railroad 
company during the life of the equip- 
ment trust at an annual rental equiva- 
lent to the interest and principal of the 
certificates. The contract of lease is 
then assigned to a trustee which issues 
its certificates of participation in the 
lease. Certificates issued in this way 
are usually guaranteed by the railroad 
company. 


Under the terms of the deed of: trust 
securing the certificates, the title to the 
equipment in both cases is retained by 
the trustee until the entire issue is paid 
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off. There is consequently no danger 
that the general mortgages may attach 
a first lien upon rolling stock ahead of 
the equipment trust obligations. In ad- 
dition, the railroad company is obliged 
to keep the equipment fully insured 
and in complete repair and to replace 
any such equipment as may become 
worn out, lost or destroyed. 

In judging bonds of this character it 
is but necessary to take into considera- 
tion the total amount of the equipment 
certificates issued against the total cost 
of the equipment, the credit of the com- 
pany and its ability to meet its obliga- 
tions. 

The safety of an equipment bond lies 
in the fact that the total cost of the 
equipment of a road represents but a 
small portion of its total cost; and yet 
the roadbed and terminals which are 
useful only for the purpose of aiding 
the movement of traffic, would be 
merely nominal in value without the use 
of the equipment. 

Neither the management nor the re- 
ceivers of a road could operate it with- 
out the equipment, neither could they 
use the equipment without paying the 
principal and interest of the obligations 
outstanding against it. The courts have 
always recognized the necessity of this 
situation and have several times or- 
dered the issuance of receivers’ certifi- 
cates to pay the principal and interest 
of the equipment obligations. 


TERMINAL Bonps. 


Terminal bonds, like equipment trust 
certificates, are secured by a mortgage 
on property necessary to the operation 
of the railroads and if such properties 
are purchased in a_ reasonable basis 
there can be no question as to the se- 
curity and safety of the obligations 
secured on them. 

Terminal bonds may be roughly di- 
vided into three classes: 

(1) Those secured by a mortgage 
on terminal properties used by one or 
more railroads but which neither own 
or control the company nor guarantee 
its securities. 


(2) 


Those secured by a mortgage 











~~ 


on terminal properties not owned by 
any of the roads using the terminal but 
which guarantee the payment of the 
principal or interest or both of its 
bonds, and 


(3) Those secured by a mortgage 
on terminal properties owned by the 
road or roads using the terminal. 

Bonds issued under group 1 are of 
the weakest class, this being due: to the 
fact that the roads are simply tenants 
of the company using the terminal and 
have no interest in the operation of the 
company or its ability to meet its ob- 
ligations. 


Securities of the character described 
in group 2 are usually very strong and 
many of them may be considered as the 
most conservative form of investment. 

The safety of bonds of this class de- 
pends almost entirely upon the loca- 
tion of the terminal property, its value. 
whether it is essential to the roads using 
it; whether the roads agree to use ne 
other terminal in that city and whether 
it could be duplicated equally advan- 
tageously at or less than the original 
cost. The credit, earning power and 
financial condition of the roads guar- 
anteeing the bonds are also factors of 
importance to be considered. 

Those issued under group 3 are fre- 
quently a direct obligation of the roads 
using the terminal and usually rank very 
high as investments. ‘The points of im- 
portance to be considered in judging 
bonds of this character are substantially 
those described in the preceding para- 
graph. 

Terminal bonds compare favorably 
with equipment bonds and being secured 
by a mortgage on real estate and build- 
ings usually located in rapidly growing 
cities, an increase in the value of the 
property can be counted on with the 
growth of the city. 


The foregoing is but a brief descrip- 
tion of the principal forms of bonds 
issued by the railroads. There are, of 
course, several others issued to meet cer- 
tain requirements, such as First & Re- 
funding Mortgage, First & Convertible 
Mortgage, First Mortgage & Equip- 
ment, ete. These are, however, nothing 
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more than a combination of those ]- 
ready described, and an opinion should 
be formed according to the principles 
already outlined. This summary is 
necessarily brief and imperfect but true 
in its essential outlines of the main 
points upon which the value of railroad 
bonds should be based. 

According to the principles advanced, 
bonds three 


range themselves into 


classes, namely: 


Gilt edged investments yielding up 
to four per cent; 


Conservative investments, vielding 
from four per cent. to four and three- 
quarters per cent; 

investments, 


Speculative vielding 


five per cent. and over. 


It will require very little effort on the 
part of the prospective investor to de- 
termine in which of these classes a bond 
should belong. As experience increases, 
however, one thing will become more 
and more plain, and that is, as the basis 
or vield advances, the risk increases in 
far greater proportion. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
IN ST. LOUIS PUTS BAN ON 
DRINK AND ‘* SMOKES” 


SET of rules to govern the conduct 
A of the employees of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St. Louis, which were 
drawn by the officials of the bank, has been 
put in pamphlet form for distribution 
among the clerks. They are merely a code 
of morals and ethics, the officials say, which 
their employees will be required to observe 
to reiain their positions with the institution 

Cigarettes, gambling, drink and = specula- 
tion are positively barred under the rules 
Also a rule requires that employees refrain 
from entering discussions with one another 
during business hours and not pertaining to 
It is expected this will 
be observed until the opening of the |ase- 


business matters. 


ball season. 
tioned against going into debt and are asked 
to consult the officials of the bank when 
financially embarrassed. 


The employees are also cau- 
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INVESTMENT AND MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES 


[Corrected to February 16, 1911.] 


GOVERNMENT, STATE AND CITY BONDS. 


Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co., brokers 
in investment securities and dealers in un- 
listed and inactive railroad and industria: 
securities, 67 Exchange pl., New York. 

Name and Maturity. Price. Yield. 

U. S. Gov., reg. 2, 1930.....100%-101% 1.66 













U. S. Gov., reg. 3s, 1918......102 -102% 2.60 
Panama Canal, reg. 2s, 1936..100%-101 1.94 
Dist. of Columbia 3-658 ......105 -106 eee 
Alabama 4s, July, 1956 eg -104% 3.77 
Colorada 4s, ’22 (op. '12). 95 -100 4.00 
Connecticut 3%s, Apr. "30... - 99 -102 3.37 
Georgia 4%s, July 1995........104 106 3.40 
Louisiana 4s, Jan., 1914...... 96 -101 3.72 
Massachusetts 3%s, 1940...... 94%- 95 3.75 
New York State 3s, ’°59........ 101%-103 2.88 
North Carolina 6s, Apr., '19..114%-1164 3.80 
South Carolina 4%s, 1933....103 -104 4.22 
Tenn. New Settlement $s, '13.. 95%- 96% 4.40 
Va. 6s, B. E. & preapesss 1871 40 - 45 eee 
Boston 3%s, 1929 .. 95 - 96% 3.85 
Nev York City 4 .106%-107% 4.10 
New York City 413 -102%4-102% 3.95 
New York City 4s, 99 - 99% 4.06 
New York City 4s, 98 - 98% 4.05 
New York City 3'%s, 87 - 88 4.10 
New York City 3%s, 1930... 89%- 91 4.12 
New York City rev. 6s, 1910..101 -101% 1.30 


Philadelphia 4s, Jan., 1938...100 -101% 3.95 
St. Louis 4s, July, 1928... ~oe 200 -101% 3.92 





SHORT TERM SECURITIES, 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 
Following are current quotations for the 
principal short-term railway and industrial 
securities. Date of maturity is given, be- 
cause of the importance of those dates in 
computing the value of securities with s0 
near a maturity. All notes mature on the 
first of the month named except where the 
day is otherwise specified; interest is semfi- 
annual on all. Accrued interest should be 
adaed to price. 


Name and Maturity Price. Yield. 
Am. Cig. 4s, “A’? Mar. 15, ’11 98%- 99% 4.92 
Am. Cig, 4s, “B’? Mar. 15, °12 97%- 98% 5.10 
Am. Locomotive 5s, Oct., ’10.. 99%-100% 4.25 
Bethlehem Steel 6s, Nov., ’14.. 97 - 98 6.20 
“Big Four’ 5s, June, °11....100 -100% 4.35 


B. R. & P. Equip. 4%s...... 99 -100% 
Chic. & Alton 5s, Mar. 15, '13 98%- 99% 
Cc. H. & D. 4s, July, °13...... 96%- 97% 
Diamond Match 6s, July, '12 98 -100 
Hudson Co. 68; O0t., "Wiccscc 98 -100 
Interboro 6s, May, °'11........ 101%-101% 
K. C. R. & L. 68, Sept., '12.. 98 - 99 
Maine Central 4s, Dec., ’14.... 98 -190 
Minn. & St. Louis 5s, Feb., 11 98%- 99% 
New Orl. Term. 5s, Apr., ‘11. 99% - 100 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., °10 100 -101% 
N.Y.C. Equity. 58, Nov., °14..102%-103% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., ’16..1031%-104% 
N.Y.C. Equip. 5s, Nov., ’19..104%-106% 
N.Y.,N.H.&H. 5s, Jan., '11....100 -100% 
N.Y..N.H.&H. 6s, Jan., °12....100%-101 
No. American 5s, May, °12.. 99 -100 
St. L. & S. F. 4%s, Feb., °12.. 95%- 96% 
Southern Ry. 5s, Feb., 1913.... 98 - 98% 
Tidewater 6s, June, ’13...... --100%-101% 
Westinghouse 6s, Aug., ’10.... 99%-100% 
Wood Worsted 4%s, Mar., ’11 99%- .. 
Weatern Tel. 5s, Feb., °12.... 99 - 99% 
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GUARANTEED STOCKS. 


Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co. 
(Guaranteeing company in parentheses.) 


Bid. Asked. 
Albany & Susquehanna (D. & H.)..270 300 
Allegheny & West’n (B. R. I. & P).135 145 
Atlanta & Charlotte A. L. (So.R.R.).180 
Augusta & Savannah A. L. (Cen. 
Me TGS swsccenetsbamewens cmeensae 112 


Bid. Asked. 
Beech Creek (N. Y. Central)...... 95 100 
3oston & Lowell (B.&M.) ..... 205 215 
Bleecker St. & F. Ry. Co. epee 
Bt. Tee COid  sicccvccsicecsones : 15 22 
Boston & Albany (N. Y. Cen.). :218 221 


Boston & Providence (Old Colony) .270 290 
Broadway & Tth ~~ R. R. Co. 


(met. Sh Be Ca) ccwes oe veewenae 125 
Brooklyn City R. 4 BK e. R. . 

Ce. éhandadw bien bandew pie come 165 170 
Cumin & Burlington Co. (Penn. 

Mi. TY ccccsescsnctncsaanesvsce 140 150 
Catawissa R. R. (Phila, & “Read. y-.112 120 
Cayuga & Susquehanna (D.L.&W.).216 eee 
Cent. Pk. N.&E. R.R. (Met. St. Ry.) 15 25 
Christopher & 10th St. R. R. Co. 

(BM. B. Hu) .cccvcccvdcccccsscece 75 85 
Cleveland & Pittsburg (Pa. R. R.).164 170 
Cleveland & Pittsburg Betterment... 93 100 
Columbus & Xenia (Pa. R. R.)....200 215 
Commercial Union (Com’l C. Co.)..100 110 
Commercial Union of Me. (Com, C. 

COEY 65:0,0) 06.0s ke eeekebdwheneee neue 100 coe 
Concord & Montreal (B. & M.)....155 170 
Concord & Portsmouth (B. & M.)..175 eo 
Conn. & Passumpsic (B. & L.) .. 130 135 
Conn. River (B. & M.) ...cccccece 260 270 


Dayton & Mich. pfd. (C. H. & D.)..180 190 
Delaware & Bound B. (Phila. & R.) .190 200 
Detroit, Hillsdale & S. W. (L. S. & 

Mh. BD) cscasncicnsscvana ven re 100 
East Pa. (Phila. & Reading) ....135 eos 
Eighth Av. St. R. R. (M.S. R. Co.)200 3090 
Elmira & brepaacesecianle pfd. (Nor. 

) 


Cen.) .ceccce oe errr rrr 135 140 
Erie & Kalamazoo (J. s. "& 8.) 2022220 240 
Erie & Pittsburg (Penn. R. R.)....135 one 
Franklin Tel. Co. (West. Union).. 40 50 
Ft. Wayne & Jackson pfd. (L. S. & 

M. Gi ssecnaen are: Se 125 135 
Forty-second St. & G St. R. R. 

(Met. St. Ry.) ccovscccoce errr tT 200 eee 
Georgia R. R. & Bk. Co. (L. & N. 

SA. CS ES cen cicensctianegeneaica 252 262 
Gold & Stock Tel. Co. (W. U.). -100 110 
Grand River Valley (Mich. Cent. : -120 eee 
Hereford Railway (Maine Central). 85 92 
Inter Ocean Telegraph (W. U.).... 90 100 
Illinois Cen. Leased Lines (Ill. Cen.) 95 100 
Jackson, Lans. & Saginaw (M.C.).. 84 90 
Joliet & Chicago (Chic. & Al.)....164 172 
Kalamazco, Al. & G. Rapids (L. S. 

a ee eee er re re eee 135 coe 
Kan. C., Ft. Scott & M., pfd. (St. 

L. & *. Ped cctancwang cen eb aaee 75 


65 
K. Cc. St. L. & C. pfd. (Chic. & Al.).125 140 
Lake Shore Special (Mich S. & N. 


te er ee ae 22-300 360 
Little Miami (Penn. R. R.) ...... 205 215 
Little Schuylkill Nav. & Coal (Phil. 

SS ae ae eae 115 120 


Louisiana & Mo. Riv. (Chic. & Atl.)160 170 
Mine Hill & Schuylkill Hav. (F. & 


We deren sie bein On bao Swe din eae 120 126 
Mobile & Birmingham pfd, 4% (So. 

BD ctnxeadwrkpnaneaaenrdisiowe von On 76 
Mobile & Ohio (So. Ry.) ions mraie arma 75 85 
Morris Can, pfd. (Lehigh Valley)..170 ase 
Morris & Essex (Del, Lack. & W.).173 180 
Nashville & Decatur (L. & N.)....185 192 
N. H. & Northampton (N. Y., N. H. 

a Se era T Te 100 eve 


N. J. Transportation Co. (Pa.R.R.).250 255 


Wey eg & Man. Beach pfd 

ee a eS ere rrr ere Te 107 118 
= %. a Harlam (N. Y. Central)..300 oes 
N. Y. L. & Western (D. L. & W.).120 125 


Ninth Av. R. R. Co. (M. St. Ry. Co.)150 180 
North Carolina R. R. (So. Ry.)....156 164 
North Pennsylvania (Phila. & R.)..196 wee 
North, R. R. of N. J. (Erie R. R.). 85 95 
Northwestern Telegraph (W. U.)..105 112 
Nor. & Wor. pfd (N.Y.,N.H.&H.)..208 cee 
Ogden Min. R.R, (Cen.R.R.ofN.J.). 95 105 
Old Colony (N.Y.,N.H.&H.) .....180 as 
Oswego & Syracuse (D. L. & W.)..215 225 
Pacific & Atlantic Tel. (W. U.).... 60 cee 
Peoria & Bureau Val. (C.R.L.&P.)..175 185 
Philadelphia & Trenton (Pa.R.R.).248 een 
Pitts. B. & L. (P. L. E. & C. Co.). 32 35 
Pitts. Ft. Wayne & Chic. (Pa.R.R.)166 eee 
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Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
Pitts, Ft. Wayne & Chic. special Chic. & Alton 4%, June, °16..... - 5% 6 
i SS Serer rr ree 155 165 Chic. & Alton 4%%, Nov., °18.. 5% 
Pitts. & North Adams (B. & A.).127 134 Chic., R. 1. & Pac. 44%%, Feb., °17 5% 4% 
Pitts., McW’port & Y. (P. & L. E. Den. & Rio Grande 5%, Mar., ‘11 5% 4% 
Me Mee. Fab dbabouetwa seaside sews 117 125 Del. & Hud. 44%%, July, °22...... 4% 4% 
Providence & Worcester (N. Y., N. mee 29, DeG., “81. cccizccvveees cnn 1S t 
_ SB 8 Sa ee ae rer: 260 300 Erie 4%. Jume, "18 ..ccccoes csssce § 5 
Rensselaer & Saratoga (D. & H.)..195 ose ee ee ls EN ons ocaadensewee 6 r 
Rome, Watertown & O. N.Y.Cen.)120 ome rte 69, DOG, “36 -<ccvcsicseccses 6 iy 
Rome, Watertown & O. (N.Y.Cen.)118 120 Brie 4%, Jame, "16 ..cccece janie mate 6 6 
Saratoga & Schenectady (D. & H.)166 176 2, Sek Be. Bee. RE. cccisee 4% 4% 
Second Av. St. R. R. (M. S. R. Co.) 10 20 M. ¥. Comt. 66, Mets. "1B. ccccoccs 4% 4% 
Southern Atlantic Tel. (W. U.)... 80 100 Me. Went O29, Mae, "TF csccciccncs 4% ay 
Sixth Av. R. R. (Met. S. R. Co.)..115 130 Pennsylvania 4%, Nov., '14........ 4% 4% 
Southwestern R. R. (Cent. of Ga.).100 110 Seaboard Air Line 5%, June, ’ll.. 6 6 
Troy & Greenbush (N. Y. Cent.)..165 mae So. Ry. 414%, Series E, June, '14 6% 4% 
Twenty-third St. R. R. (M.S. R.)..190 220 ° aera ; 
Upper Coos (Maine Central) ....135 
alge A gy ly 0 la ella NEW YORK CITY RAILWAY, GAS AND 
& 0.) re aCeseceesceseseeeseueee 166 176 FERRY COMPANY BONDS AND STOCKS. 
Utica, Chen. & Susqueh. (D. L. Quoted by S. H. P. Pell & Co., Members New 
Kai W.) CAMERAS ERK OSs bwisceeiseie-¢ 144 155 York Stock Exchange, Brokers and Dealers 
Satna ~ A a @ moat tee +o in Investment Securities, 43 Exchange Place, 
Ware R, R. (Boston & Albany)....166 «se ae oe Ce Bid. Asked 
Warren KR. HK. (2, L. & W.d...cace 168 175 Bleecker St & Ful Fy 
eetcpemeied eS eee ee -1950 J&J 55 65 
INACTIVE RAILROAD STOCKS. Rway Surf Ry Ist 58..1924 J&J 102% 104 
Bway & 7th Av stock..... anon aaee 130 
Quoted by J. Hathaway Pope & Co, Bway & 7th Av Con 58.1 T&J 101 103 
Bid. Asked. Bway & 7th Av 2d 5s.1 JEN 98 101 
Biel PBN MOT Sica ccr dco sicccwns 65 72 Col & 9th Av Ist 5s8..1 M&S 99 102 
Arkansas, Oklahoma & Western— 4 9 Christopher & 10th St... QJ 85 100 
Atlanta & West Point ........ceec. 132 gate Dry Dk E B & Bat 58.1932 J&D 96% 1900 
Atlantic Coast Line of Conn..... 230 250 Dry Dock E B & Bat : Ps 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, pref..... 10 12 Ctfs 5s ...... lg ee F&A = 4 
Central New England ........cec. 10 15 Lex Av & Pav Fy is.. M&S 96 100° 
Central New England, pref........ 20 27 Becond Aw Hy StOCR.-sie7- s5+ of 14% 
Chicago, Bur. & Quiney .... .210 230 Second Av Ry Cons 6a.1948 F&A 50 a 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 50 60 Sixth Av Ry stock........ see. 115 25 
Chicago, Ind. & Louisville, pref.... 60 i South Ferry Ry _ Ist 5s. 1919 A&O 85 ee 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton... 35 50 Union Ry Ist 5s...... 1942 F&A 100 102 
Cincinnati, Ham. & Dayton, pref.. 65 70 Westchester El Ry Ss. 1943 J&J 65 by 
Chen... BM. CO & Tem. PRG... cccscs 130 140 a Ry = ~ — cant 7 
Cincin., N. O. & Tex. Pac., pref...102 106 oe ee se! fee oe 
Cincinnati Northern ...... at saci piate 50 60 Central Union 7a Se..1927 M&S 102 cit 
Cleveland. Akron & Columbus..... 70 84 Equitable Gas Light 69.1948 J&J 103 ee 
Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref.. 98 110 mY & Be Gas Tet t9.008s tee te 
WMINWATS. — 6c. «ccckenoaeo-2 ae ee ee 46 N Y & E R Gas Con 58.1945 J&J 99 si 
Des Moines & Ft. Dodge, ee 70 Northern Union Gas 5s. 192 M&N : . 
init < Maies ..". as 85 Standard Gas Light 58.1930 M&N 103 10s 
Detroit & Mackinac, pref. ........ 90 100 Westchester Light 68..1950 J&D 100% 19 
Grand Rapids & “Indiana ie 40 50 Brooklyn Ferry Gen $s.1943 ce NY - =F 
Georgia, South & Florida 30 40 Hoboken Fy ist mtg 58-1946 M&N 103 = 107 
Georgia, South & Florida Ist pref. 90 95 NY & Bkn Fy ist Mt 68.1911 J&J vt ns 
Georgia, South & Florida 2a r f. 7) 75 NY & Hobok Fy Gen $8.1946 J&D = 
Huntington & Broad Top mech pte 6 9 oh gg od a aaa aa = 
Huntington & Broad Top, pref... 20 30 10th & 3a. St Fy tet ba i9is T&D 65 
enene City, Mexico . Orient... 15 18 Union Ferrv a ~ealhe “Qs 27 
Kansas City, Mex. & Orient, pref. 20 25 J arry ist 68... 1920 tN 96 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis. 12 18 ee ee a 
Louisville, Hend. & St. L., pref... 30 7 ee eee 
ei le: Ce eee ee ee 205 one COAL BONDS. 
Maryland & ‘Pennsyivania ene aie ame ons Quoted by Frederick H. Hatch & Co., dealers !n 
Sinclanines “Ce “0 a abit ite eal th eka 30 35 investment securities, 30 Broad street, New 
Northern Central, new ctfs....... 200 asa aioe Bid. Asked. 
Pitts., Cin., Chic. & St. L., pref..1061 112 
Pittsburg & Lake Erie ........... 296 een Beech Creek C. & Coke Ist 5s, 1944. 82 S 
Pittsburg, Shawmvt & Northern... 1 sain Cahaba Coal Min. Co. Ist 6s, 1922.107 110 
Pere Marquette ....ss<ecccccccsces 20 25 Clearfield Bitum Coal Ist 4s, 1940. 80 85 
Pere Marquette, Ist pref. ........ 35 42 Consolidated a, Coal ist Sink- s 
Pere Marquette, 2d pref. ........ 24 30 ing Fund ds, DAO ced de-nv'e94we 3 8! 
St. Louis. Rocky Mt. Ye Pac., pref. .. 40 Continental Coal Ist 5s, 1952...... 90 100 
BeaboerG I6t Prek.nccccccvcccsace 75 bes Fairmount Coal ist 5s, 1931...... 94 97 
a ee eee 40 on Kanawha & Hocking Coal & Coke 
Spokane & Inland Empire......... 30 50 Ist Sinking Funds 5s, 1951...... 99 101 
Spokane & Inland Empire, pref... 50 70 Monongahela River Con. Coal & 
SE EEE ee ~. 20 25 Con. Te. SB). FOGT ..cc006s cc iwesece 95 97 
I ORES Fae 80 84 New Mexico Railway & Coal Ist & 
Williamsport & North Branch .... 1 “ cw We. OG Beet vis xcseecorcce BF 109 
New Mexico Railway & Coal Con. 
=e ae mes YS Se SS SS eee 96 v9 
EQUIPMENT BONDS. O'Gara Coal Co. 1st 5s, Sept., 1955. 78 . 
2. - a ae 2 . Pittsburg Coal Co. Ist & Coll. Tr. 
Quoted by Blake & Reeves, dealers in invest Sinking Wund Ge, 1064 2.0... 106 110 
ment securities, 34 Pine st., New York. Pleasant Val. Coal Co., 1st 5s, 1928 86 a0 
Quotations are given in basis. Pocohontas Consol. Collieries 1st 
Bid. Asked. Be OE is senin-cinnc Gab. viene wade eienoies 80 86 
Atl. Coast Line 4%, Mar., °17.... 4% 4g Somerset Ccal Co. Ist 5s, 1932....108 110 
Buff., Roch. & Pitts. 442%, Apr.,'27 4% ah Sunday Creek Co. Coll. Tr. 5s, 1944 64 67 
Canadian Northern 4% %, Sept., '19 5% ry Vandalia Coal ist 5s, 1930 ...... 100 es 
Central of Georgia 4%%, July, '16 5 4% Victor Fuel ist 5s, 1963 .......++- 85 87 
Central of N. J. 4%, Apr., '13.... 4% 4% Webster Coal & Coke Ist 5s, 1942.. 78 82 
Ches. & Ohio 4%, Oct., °16....... 5 4% West End Coll. ist 5s, 1913 ...... 95 were 





INVESTMENTS 


ACTIVE BONDS. 


sted by Swartwout & Appenzellar. bankers, 
nembers New York Stock Exchange, 44 Pine 


street, New York. 
Bid. Asked. 


























A r. Agri. Chem. SO «....cscesces 102 103 
Amer. Steel Foundr tice 71 
Amer. Steel Foundries 6s, .-102% 104 
Ba & Ohio, Southwest. 28. 90% 91% 
Bethlehem Steel 5s ...... wetness ear ae 89 
Chi. Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s. 975s 9848 
Ch Burl. & Quincey Ill. Div. 4s... 99% 100% 
Chi., Burl. & Quincey Ill. Div. 3%s. 87% 88% 
c Hamilton & Dayton 4s...... 98% 98% 
Denver & Rio Grande Ref'ng 5s.. 91% 921% 
Louis. & Nashville unified 4s...... 98% 99 
Mason City & Ft. Dodge 4s...... 83% 84 
Norfolk & West. Divisionals 4s... 9: 93% 
Savannah, Florida & Western 6s..124} 

Va. Carolina Chem. Ist 58 ......101 10234 
Western Maryland 48 ............ S614 87 
Wheeling & Lake Erie cons. 4s 83 85 
Wis. Central, Superior & Duluth ds 92% 9314 
Western Pacifis 58 ..-.ccceccccvens 243 94 

POWER COMPANY BONDS. 
Quoted by Wm. P. Bonbright & Co., bankers, 


members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
24 Broad street, New York. 
Bid. Asked. 


Guanajuato Power & El. Co. com. 31 35 
> 


bonds, 6%, due i232 (Int.) .... 94 100 
Guanajuato Power & Electric Co. 





Pref., 6%, cumulative (ex com. 

stk. div.) Ore ny Pee 78 
Arizona Power Co., bonds 6% due 

eh fe er a ir ee 85 93 
Arizona Power Co. pref. ..... 56 . 
Arizona Power Co. com seis esac a 2516 
Great Western Power Co. bonds, 

§ due 1946 irre rer . 8% 89 
Mobile Elec. Co. bds., 5%, due 1946 .. 90 
Mobile Electric Co., pref., 7%.... 838 90 
Mobile Electric Co., com. ....... 25 
Amer. Power & Lt. Co., pref., 6¢ 80 82 
Amer. Power & Lt Co: COM... 62 


MISCELLANEOUS SECURITIES. 
Quoted by J. K. Rice, Jr., & Co., brokers and 












dealers in miscellaneous securities, 33 Wall 
Street, New York. 
Bid. Asked. 

AGame ERpreme «02 occas eieinreer aia 241 
American Brass 124 128 
American Chicle Com. ...... see 235 
American Chicle Pref. ....0.0060 +082 105 
American Coal Products .......... 9914 102% 
American District Tel. of N. J..... 47 50 
MERGTICOM: TOOCU ab eied cee sates 245 255 
American Gas & Electric Com..... 50 3 
American Gas & Electric Pref..... 40 





American Light & Traction Com. .284 290 
Amercan Light & Traction Pref..103 105 
Babcock & Wilcox iano sata a a 102 
Borden's Condensed Milk Com....120 122 


Borden's Condensed Milk Pref....106% 


108% 


379 


Bid. Asked. 














Bush Terminal .. ee 90 100 
Childs Restaurant Co. Com...... 160 sce 
Childs Restaurant Co. Pref....... 111 oes 
Del., Lack. & Western Coal......310 820 
Du Pont Powder Com. ...........150 160 
Du Pont Powder Pref........e+e- 82 84 
E. W. Bliss Com. 22 125 
E. W. Bliss Pref. 130 
General Motors Com. ........... 39 41 
General Motors Pref. .......-++e. 70 73 
Hudson & Manhattan Com........ 18 21 
International Nickel Com..........190 205 
International Nickel Pref......... 91 94 
International Silver Pref. ........ 115 118 
Benge CG. Bi Ea Be Piisecc cvisieeces 129 131 
ee eo ee 58 63 
Otig Bilevator Prekl. ..ccasescvseces 97 99 
Pacific Gas & Electric Com....... 69 71 
Pacific Gas & Electric Pref....... 88 91 
Pheins, Dodae. B. CO... oscccnce 221 
Pope Manufacturing Com. 57 
Pope Manufacturing Pref. 2 77 
oe ej CT ee ee . 138 145 
Royal Baking Powder Com.......175 185 
Royal 3Zaking Powder Pref.......106 108 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting..124 126 
Sen Sen Chiclet 142 
Singer Manufacturing ........2+..305 315 
Standard Coupler Com. .......... 40 44 
Texas & Pacific Coal re Ta ee eee 
Tri-City Railway & Light Com.... 33 36 
Tri-City Railway & Light Pref.... 92 94% 
I ie” IE, ics Rene. clnincatbin wear aves 100 105 
se Ge DORON SOUS Science aevevue Be 39 
St eS Se eee 68 71 
Union Typewriter Com. ...... 2 a8 47 
Underwood Typewriter Pref. ..... 101 103 
Underwood Typewriter Com. ...... 62 64 
Virginian Railway ... scien aes al 22 28 
Welle Fargo WEpreee: .o-.cccsc ccc ckSO 164 
ONE TN 5.6056 6c wrewisricace 18 22 
Westers POWer Cem. sci seccnsés 36 39 
Western Poewer Pret. oo ics .csase% 65 68 
Worthington Pump Pref. ........ 105 108 


GOVERNMENT AND 
BONDS. 


Reported by Zimmermann & Forshay, 
Street, New York. 


FOREIGN MUNICIPAL 


9 Wall 





Bid. Asked. 
German Govt. S268 occicdcncsccwss 94 95 
ose a cn jh CP 84% 85% 
Prussian Consols. 4g .......... er 103 
Bavarian Govt. 101 102 
Hessian Govt. 3 91% 92% 
Saxony Govt. 3s ae 84 
Hamburg Govt. 82% 831% 
City of Berlin 4s 100% 101% 
City of Cologne 100 101 
‘ity of Augsburg 99% 100% 


100 101 
93% 94% 
95 96 


‘ity of Frankfurt 


( 
City of Munich 4s 
‘ 
City of Vienna 4s 





Mexican Govt. 5s 991%, 100% 
Russian « caciialy Me nl EC eee 921% 93% 
French Rente 3s . 97 98 

British Consols. 2%s 79% 80% 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Conducted by Clay Herrick 





TRUST COMPANY GROWTH IN TEN YEARS 


URING the decade 1900 to 1910 
the relative growth of trust com- 
panies was much greater than that of 
any other class of banking institutions. 
In 1900, according to the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, the re- 
porting “loan and trust companies” 
held 14.2 per cent. of the individual 
deposits of all banks in the United 
States; in 1910, the reporting “loan and 
trust companies” held 20.1 per cent. of 
the individual deposits of such banks. 
It is one of the misfortunes of our 
system that complete comparative re- 
ports of all the State banks and trust 
companies are not available, as they are 
not required to report to the Comp- 
troller. Year by year progress is being 
made, however, and it is gratifying to 
note an increasing coéperation with the 
Comptroller on the part of State bank- 
ing departments. In 1900, the Comp- 
troller received reports from 290 out of 
a probable 525 trust companies in ex- 
istence, or a little over one-half; in 


Trust 
Companies. 
Tree eee TET eT 
1,028,000,000 


1910 
1900 


Increase ..........-.+.+-$23045,000,000 
Percentage of increase.... 199 





1910 he obtained reports from 1,091 
trust companies,—probably about two- 
thirds of the total. The number of such 
companies now in operation is variously 
estimated at from 1,600 to 1,800. In 
1909 the Monetary Commission ob- 
obtained reports from 1,079 loan and 
trust companies. 

The volume of “Trust Companies of 


the United States” for 1910, published 
by The United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company of New York, shows 
statistics from 1,527 trust companies. 
The companies reporting to the Comp- 
troller, however, include practically all 
of the larger companies in the country, 
and for comparative purposes his fig- 
ures may therefore be taken as fairly 
indicating the relative growth. For in- 
stance, the 1,091 trust companies 
porting to the Comptroller in 1910 show 
aggregate individual deposits of %3,- 
073,000,000, as compared with an ag- 
gregate of $3,308,000,000 for the 1,527 
companies reporting to “Trust Compa- 
nies of the United States.” 

The following table shows the total 
individual deposits of the different 
classes of banking institutions (except 
private bankers) at the beginning and 
at the close of the decade, as shown in 
the reports of the Comptroller, together 
with the amounts and the precentages 
of increases for the ten years :— 


re- 


Savings Banks, 


both stock and Nat. Banks. 


State Banks. 


mutual. 
$2,728,900,000 $4,070,000,000 $5,287,000,000 
1,267,000,000 2,450,000,000 2,602,000,000 


$2,685,000,000 
103 








$1,620,000,000 
66 


$1,461,000,000 
115 


It thus appears that according to the 
Comptroller’s reports the rate of in- 
crease for the trust companies was very 
much Jarger than that for the other 
classes of banking institutions, while 
the amount of increase in dollars was 
second only to that of the national 
banks. 

A very similar showing is made by 





Trust State Savings National 

Companies. Banks. Banks. Banks. 

I TN con as cn paesc seen nnwanaants 1,091 12,166 1,759 7,145 
pO re ey eer 290 4,369 1,002 3,732 
EE ne eee 801 7,797 187 3.413 
Mewcentnge Of InCWease os. 6ic oso 0 0:0 s-osisces.s3 - 276 i78 75 51 
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1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


1883 
SE BES ew ee 


1890 
1891 
1892 


1893 





1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
Se wee oe 
1900 = 
1901 


1902 


1904 
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1906 


1907 
RE cee tote 


1908 
sn ee een eee 






191 


the increases in the numbers of com- 
panics reported by the Comptroller, as 
shown in the accompanying table. 

Here again the trust companies are 


TRUST COMPANIE 
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far in the lead in the percentage of in- 
crease, though the State banks lead in 
the actual number of companies. 

The accompanying chart shows the 
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CHART SHOWING TUE GROWTEL OF INDIVIDUAT DEPOSITS 
NATIONAL BANKS --r--°"-+-°%°-=- STATE BANKS SSeS ene 
SAVINGS BANKS ° ~ a - CRUST COMPANIES 
growth of individual deposits in the trust companies.” This _ illustrat 
banks since 1875, the graphically how great has been the 
hen the Comptroller's reports crease of individual deposits in 
first contained statistics of “loan and country in recent years. It is evid: 
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that while trust companies are leading 
in the rate of increase, they are by no 
means monopolizing the growth. The 
large increase for trust companies and 
the large loss for State banks shown by 
the chart for the year 1909 are due to 
the fact that in that year the figures for 
a number of companies which had there- 
tofore been erroneously reported as 
State banks were transferred to the 
totals for trust companies. This 
brought the total deposits for trust com- 
panies ahead of those for State banks, 
for the first time in their history. 

The second chart is designed to show 
roughly the relative number of trust 
companies organized in each year since 
the trust company movement began in 
earnest, which was about 1886. It is 
based on the dates of organization of 
the 1,527 trust companies reporting to 
“Trust Companies of the United States” 
for 1910, and cannot be taken as ab- 
solutely accurate, as it refers only to 
companies now in existence. It does, 
however, show the relative activity in 
trust company organization for the 
years given. It will be noted that this 
activity reached a high point in 1903, 
and again in 1907. -The complete fig- 
ures for the year 1910 are not yet avail- 
able, and that line is therefore incom- 
plete. 


LOOSE ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


HE importance of a carefully con- 
sidered system of accounting,— 

one which offers the minimum-of oppor- 
tunity for and temptation to fraud,—is 
emphasized by many defaleations which 
are easily traceable to the lack of such 
systems. The embezzlement of a large 


amount by the assistant secretary of thé 


Fidelity Trust Co. of Louisville, Ky.. 
has recently led that company to estab- 
lish a new system of accounting spe- 
cially designed to prevent a repetition 
of such an occurrence. 

The subject is well worth careful 
study. Vigilance is demanded not only 
for the protection of the company’s as- 
sets. but also for the protection of em- 
plovees against excessive temptation. 


Some of the obvious and fundamental 
principles are, 

To avoid permitting the same man or set 
of men to handle cash and securities and 
also keep the records pertaining to same. 

To let no employee or officer carry through 
any transaction from start to finish, includ- 
ing its record, alone. 

Yo frequently change bookkeepers from 
one set of books to another. 

To require annual vacations, during 
which ali of a man’s work is done by 
another. 

To permit no one to have access to im- 
portant securities and to the cash reserve 
except when accompanied by another. 

The application of these principles is 
sometimes difficult in very small institu- 
tions where the number of employees is 
limited ; but a careful study of the situa- 
tion will often suggest means of apply- 
ing them. It is poor economy to take 
chances at the expense of safety. It is 
sometimes overlooked that a proper sys- 
tem of accounting is of even more im- 
portance than careful auditing. Such 
a system will greatly reduce the labor 
and expense of auditing, and make it 
far more effective; while with a care- 
less accounting system, the best possi- 
ble audit will inevitably lack in effect- 
iveness. 


CUSTOMERS’ STATEMENTS 


HERE is a steady increase in the 
number of trust companies which 
are abandoning the custom of balancing 
customers’ pass-books and_ substituting 
therefor the plan of rendering detailed 
statements of accounts at regular inter- 
vals. .These statements are practically 
copies of the ledger accounts. Some 
companies send them monthly: others 
at less frequent intervals, as once a 
quarter. The pass-book under this plan 
becomes simply a memorandum book of 
deposits for the convenience of the 
customer. 

The plan has many advantages. It 
ensures that every depositor shall have 
at least an occasional statement of his 
account and a chance to see that it is 
right ;—an end which cannot be accom- 
plished by the usual method if the de- 
positor persistently neglects to leave 
his pass-book for balancing. The state- 
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ment is often accompanied by a blank 
to be signed by the depositor, stating 
that the account is or is not correct. It 
is usually stated that if the depositor 
fails to return the blank the presump- 
tion will be that he thereby acknowl- 
edges that the account is correct. He 
at least has had a convenient oppor- 
tunity to examine the account; and if 
he later sets up a claim that an error 
has been made, the bank is evidently in 
position to ask why he did not so state 
at the proper time. 

Within the bank the system is a safe- 
guard against error if the statements are 
made up direct from deposit slips and 
checks by a bookkeeper other than the 
one who keeps the ledgers for the same 
accounts. Posting to the wrong account 
is made exceedingly improbable. In 
some institutions, the statements are so 
made up by a set of employees of the 
audit department, and thus constitute 
a continuous audit of customers’ ac- 
counts—a very desirable feature. An- 
other advantage is that as the state- 
ments are kept up daily there is no ex- 
tra rush at the end of the month to bal- 
ance pass-books. 

The objection to the system from the 
bank’s standpoint is its expense, due to 
the necessity of extra bookkeepers to 
do the work. There are, however, espe- 
cially in small companies, instances 
where the statements may be made up 
without extra help with but little more 
extra labor than is involved in the pres- 
ent system,—and the extra labor is 
spread through the month, instead of 
coming all at once. Sometimes custom- 
ers object to having the statements sent 
to them; but this is an obstacle which 
will disappear when the custom becomes 
fairly established in the community. 


PROSPECTIVE LEGISLATION 


URING the year 1911, the legisla- 
tures of all but half a dozen of 

the States will be in session, and there 
is a prospect of considerable legislation 
relating to the business of trust compa- 
nies. While much progress has been 
made in recent years, there are still 
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some States in which legislation is 
needed to place trust companies, as well 
as other banking institutions, upon a 
sounder basis. In particular, several 
States still lack an adequate general 
banking department for the supervision 
and examination of banks and _ trust 
companies. In such States, trust com- 
pany men should be awake to bring 
about the organization of such depart- 
ments. 


THE SMALL DEPOSITOR 


VERY little while discussion breaks 
out anew regarding the desirabil- 

ity of the small checking account,—and 
the trust company has, on the average, 
perhaps more of such accounts than 
other banking institutions. Investiga- 
tion as to the cost of carrying such ac- 
counts has been made from time to time. 
A recent study of the question has led 
a State bank in the Central States to 
the conclusion that these accounts do 
not pay for their “keep”; and begin- 
ning January 1, 1911, it inaugurated 
the system of charging fifty cents a 
month for personal accounts whose bal- 
ances fall below fifty dollars, unless the 
depositor also has a savings account 
with a balance of at least $200; and a 
similar charge for business accounts 
whose balances fall below $100, unless 
a savings account with a balance of 
$300 or over is also carried. The plan 
is an innovation in this particular city, 
although similar ones are in use else- 
where. There is no indication that the 
plan will be followed by other banks in 
the same city, the feeling being that it 
will result in the loss of larger accounts, 
particularly in the savings department. 
While the question has been discussed 
often, it is apt to be of renewed inter- 
est at the present time for several rea- 
sons. The growth of the postal sav- 
ings bank system will be watched with 
interest as to its effect upon the small 
depositor in particular, and as to its 
ability to bring new funds into circula- 
tion. Then, too, the past few years 
have witnessed a great expansion in the 
number of persons who wish to keep 
small checking accounts for the pay- 
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ment of personal bills, and the small 
depositor is therefore much more com- 
mon than ever before. There is no evi- 
dence that there is to be a halt in the 
inerease of such depositors. The mani- 
fold advantages of the personal check- 
ing account are being realized by the 
people, and the current advertising of 
many banks is directed to that end. Un- 
less indeed the banks themselves inter- 
pose obstacles, we are evidently in an 
era of an increase rather than a de- 
crease of small checking accounts. 

Such investigations as that above ze- 
ferred to will easily prove that the 
small account, especially if active, costs 
as much as, or more than, its funds can 
possibly earn for the bank. If that 
were the only point to be considered, 
there could be no question as to the 
desirability of eliminating these ac- 
counts. As a matter of fact, however, 
a long-headed view of the matter must 
take into consideration several other 
matters. Has the customer other bank- 
ing business; or is he apt to have it in 
the future? Has he relatives, friends 
or even casual acquaintances whom he 
may influence on behalf of the banking 
institutien which has won his confidence 


BANK SUED 


N interesting page of history, showing 
A how the affairs of the public admin- 
istrators of New York were con- 
ducted during the Civil War amd recon- 
struction days, was recently brought to 
light. Attorney Samson, of Samson & 
Childers, acting for Miss Laura Glover, for- 
merly of Charleston, S. C., and now of 
New York City, entered suit against the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce for the recovery 
of $100,000, which is the value with interest, 
of fifty shares of the capital stock of the 
bank and which were the property, Miss 
Glover claims, of her mother, Mrs. Harriet 
Glover. 

Mrs. Harriet Glover’s father was George 
L. Lee, a well-known New York and London 
banker prior to the Civil War period. He 
left his estate, valued at several hundred 


and his good-will? The trust company 
may also consider with wisdom whether 
he may at some time have or influence 
others who may have business for the 
trust or safe deposit or other depart- 
ments to handle. To answer these ques- 
tions definitely in each case is manifest- 
ly impossible, and one is driven to the 
question of averages. On the average, 
is a small customer apt to have oppor- 
tunities to influence or bring business 
as above indicated? Undoubtedly, yes. 
The question then becomes analogous 
to that of advertising. Can one trace 
with definiteness the results of advertis- 
ing? No. But can one be sure that in- 
telligent advertising builds up business, 
and therefore pays? Maultitudes of 
trust companies, banks, mercantile and 
manufacturing establishments answer 
yes. The courteous treatment of the 
small depositor is certainly good adver- 
tising—and not over expensive. 
Another thing worth consideration is 
whether we have yet learned to handle 
the small account at the least expense 
consistent with safety and accuracy. It 
may well be that the increase of small 
depositors will lead to more economical 
methods of handling their accounts. 





FOR $100,000 


thousand dollars, in trust to his son, 
Nathan Appleton Lee, and his daughter, 
Mrs. Glover, who lived in Charleston. 
Nathan Lee left the estate to his sister, 
Mrs. Glover, but the war being on Mrs. 
Glover could not get to New York. Robert 
B. Bradford, the public administrator, ad- 
ministered the estate, and, no relatives being 
found in New York, the city took charge 
It is claimed that Bradford 
embezzled part of the estate. 


of the estate. 
Harriet 
Glover’s daughter Laura sued the city on 
one claim. She secured a judgment for 
$26,000, but a lawyer is alleged to have 
forged the power of attorney, settled for 
$10,000 and absconded. Laura Glover will 
also sue the city for the recovery of about 
$70,000. 








FACTS OF THE GREAT 


HE first stage in the evolution of the 

telephone business ended on March 

7, 1876, when the fundamental patents 

covering the telephone and the art of tele- 

phony were granted to Alexander Graham 
Bell. 

The second stage began when those who 
had aided Professor Bell in his experiments 
hegan to consider the commercial possibili- 
ties of the new invention. 

The money which had been used to defray 
the cost of the experiments had been fur- 
nished by Thomas Sanders, Gardiner G. 
Hubbard and Professor Bell, and these men, 
associated as partners, were the joint own- 
ers of the patent. 

After the successful exhibition of the tele- 
phone at the Centennial Exposition in 1876, 
Professor Bell gave a series of lectures in 
different places, seeking to interest the pub- 
lic in the art of telephony and capitalists in 
the commercial development of his inven- 
tion. This continued until the summer of 
1877, when an association was formed to take 
over the patents and develop them. This as- 
sociation was composed of the original part- 
ners, with the addition of Thomas A. Wat- 
son, who had been Professor Bell’s assistant 
in his experiments. 

This Bell Telephone Association had for 
its president, Mr. Hubbard, with Mr. San- 
ders as treasurer, and continued until 1878, 
when two companies were formed. 

In the_spring of that year the New Eng- 
land Telephone Company (not the present 
one) was formed with a capital of $200,000. 
Chis company had for its purpose the de- 
velopment of the Bell patents in New Eng- 
land and it paid to the association for the use 
of those patents $100,000 of its stock and 
sold the remainder for $50,000 in cash, a por- 
tion of which was paid for the property in 
New England belonging to the association. 
The otficers were: Gardiner G. Hubbard, 
president; Thomas Sanders, treasurer; C. E. 
Hubbard, clerk; George L. Bradley, general 
agent, and T. B. Bailey, chief clerk; but 
soon after its organization, Mr. Sanders 
was made president in place of Mr. Hub- 
hard, and Mr. Bradley the treasurer. 


OrGANIZATION OF THE Bett TELEPHONE Com- 
PANY. 


In July, 1878, the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany was organized for the purpose of con- 
trolling the telephone patents in the United 
States outside of New England. It had a 
capital stock of $450,000, of which $300,000 
was paid to the association for the inven- 
tions and $150,000 was paid for the tele- 
phone property in the territory. Mr. Hub- 
bard was the first president of this company, 
but was soon succeeded by William H. 
Forbes. Mr. Sanders became the first treas- 
urer. but was later succeeded by Mr. Brad- 
lev. Theodore N. Vail was general manager 
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and R. W. Devonshire, accountant and audi- 
tor. Headquarters were established in New 
York City and from there the brunt of the 
work was carried on during the winter of 
1878-1879. 

In February, 1879, the New England and 
the Bell companies were consolidated under 
the name of the National Bell Telephone 
Company, having a capital stock of $850,000. 
The National Bell Company exchanged 
$650,000 of its stock, share for share, for the 
stock of the two earlier companies, (The 
New England and the Bell Telephone Com- 
panies) and $200,000 was left in the treas- 
ury for the future use of the company. 
This treasury stock was sold from time to 
time and the records of the price received 
show the increasing interest in the telephone 
Starting at 350 a share it rose to $100 in 
May, $112.25 in June, in July some was 
sold at S135 and in September the price 
was $227.50. 


Apnsorption oF THE ‘TELEGRAPH INTERESTS. 


While the telephone company was slowly 
developing its business the Western Union 
‘Velegraph Company, which had_ originally 
put little faith in the telephone invention, 
waked up to its growing importance and es- 
tablished at a number of points, telephone 
exchanges in competition with those of the 
Bell Company. Negotiations between the 
two companies led to the agreement of 
November 10, 1879, by which the telegraph 
company withdrew from the telephone field. 
and as soon as this agreement was reached 
the shares of the telephone company rose 
rapidly in price. 

In December, 1879, the company sold the 
last 500 of the 2,000 shares of treasury 
stock at $600 a_ share. The whole 2,000 
shares of treasury stock brought into the 
treasury £430,000. A_ little later the price 
of the shares of the National Bell Company 
touched $1,000 a share. The growing in- 
terest in the telephone and the telephone 
business not only enhanced the price of the 
shares but largely increased the demands for 
new capital. 

To give the original adventurers and in- 
ventors some share in the increased value, 
and to raise the necessary capital for further 
extension, the American Bell Telephone 
Company was formed in 1880 under a speci! 
charter granted by the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Court. This new company bought all 
the rights and property of the Nation: 
Bell ‘Tclephone Company, paving for them 
$5,100,000 in shares, or at the rate of six 
shares of the steck of the new company fer 
one of the old company, or at the san 
rate as was paid in cash by the purchas 
of the last lot of treasury stock. 

The American Bell Company proceec 
with the development of the telephone bus 
ness of the country on the broad lines or! 
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nally paid out. The original owners and pro- 
moters of the telephone were first of all 
husiness promoters. Whatever reward they 
expected or received was the legitimate re- 
ward following a legitimate development 
of a substantial and beneficial business. 
The Bell system was founded on the 


Tueroport Newron Vate 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Mr. Vail, now at the head of the entire 
Bell Telephone system in this country, re- 
ceived his early education in Morristown, 
N. J After leaving school he migrated 
westward and became agent and telegraph 
operator at a small station on the Union 
Pacific R. R., then building. 

Through the friendly offices of General 
Grenville M. Dodge, chief engineer of the 
Union Pacific, he received appointment as 
clerk in the Railway Mail Service, which 
was then in a very crude state of organiza- 
tion. When railway clerks met, they would 
test the question of methods of distribu- 
tion and Mr. Vail. for his own convenience 
le a special study of the question of dis- 
ion and dispatch of the mails, made 
and charters of distribution for his 
ise and use of others associated with 





worked on this plan for some time. 
equently the authorities at Washington 
him to that city to act as assistant 
ntendent ot the Railway Mail Service. 
i876 Mr. Vail was appointed general 
ntendent. although the youngest of 
flicers of the Railway Mail Service. 









Two years later he became general man- 
ager of the American Bell Telephone Com- 
pany; in nine years he had put the tele- 
phone business on a sound and substantial 
basis, 

During his management of the American 
Bell Telephone Company Mr. Vail had added 
to his burden that of a fierce litigation es- 
tablished by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, which denied that Bell was an 
inventor of the telephone. 

He was president of the Bell Telephone 
Company of New York, from 1885 to 1890, 
having organized this company. In 1879 
he resigned his position as general manager 
of the parent company and retired from the 
telephone business. 

Mr. Vail possesses the ideal combination 
qualities for the important position which 
he ho'ds at the head of the telephone sys- 
tem of the company. No man knows more 
about the telephone as an institution. Few 
have demonstrated to equal degree the or- 
ganizing ability requisite for the conduct of 
so great a business enterprise, while as a 
financier he ranks with the foremost in the 
country: energetic, accurate in judgment, 
cultivated in manner and quick of decision. 


broad lines of “One System,” “One Policy,” 
“Universal Service, on the idea that no ag- 
gregation of isolated independent systems, 
not under common control, however well 
built or equipped, could give the public the 
service that the interdependent, intercom- 
municating, universal system could give. 

This is no recent or new idea or theory. 
It is co-existent with the business; in fact 
the theory was evolved and developed be- 
fore the business, and the business has been 
developed on that theory. To expand the 
business it was first necessary to develop 
the “art.” It was unique, nothing like 
it existed; the whole art of the practical 
application of electricity was new and un- 
developed. 

In the promotion and exploitation of the 
business two methods were possible. One 
company covering the whole country. This 
would require a large executive and admin- 
istrative staff in the field, and a large capi- 
tal which, at the time, it was impossible to 
secure. Under this method, state organi- 
zations would also have been necessary to 
hold franchises. The other was to enlist 
a large number of individual workers, each 
with some capital, large faith and expecta- 
tion, with great capacity for work, who 
would cover the field and develop the busi- 
ness, 


REGARDING LICENSES. 


To insure a common policy and central 
control, all licenses were issued for small 
units of territory under restricted terms, 
confining the business entirely within each 
territory. The parent company owned and 
furnished the telephones, had all reversion- 
iry interests or rights in the territory, and 
the right to connect the units with each 
other for the purpose of forming a_uni- 
versal intercommunicating telephone system. 
For this purpose the long-distance lines and 
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other toll lines were built. Under these 
temporary licenses certain rentals, so-called, 
or royalties, were paid to the parent com- 
pany for the use of the telephones and 
other inventions owned, and also as com- 
pensation for the many other services ren- 
dered. When these licenses were made per- 
manent and included all future as well as 
all existing inventions, and the right to the 
business within the units of territory, the 
parent company retained an interest in the 
business which was represented by a stock 
interest in each company. 

These licenses called for a continued cer- 
tain percentage of the stock of the company, 
but this right was soon waived by the parent 
company. 


Tue American TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
Company. 


By 1899, it was found that the demands 
of the business required a much larger capi- 
tal than could be provided under the cor- 
porate powers of the American Bell Telc- 
phone Company. The American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, a company organ- 
ized to operate long distance traffic, pur- 
chased the American Bell Company on the 
basis of two shares of the latter company 
for one share of American Bell stock. 

Irom its organization up to 1899, the 
American Bell Company had issued about 
200,000 new shares of stock, which were 
sold at various prices; those issued before 
1894 being sold to the stockholders at par, 
and those issued between 1894 and 1899, 
being sold to the stockholders at various 
prices, some as high as $225 a share, so that 
in 1899 the par value of the outstanding 
capital stock was about $2,000,000 less than 
the actual cash which had been paid into 
the treasury of the company. 

If we sum up the financial results, we 
find that the original association received 
from the operating companies $400,000 in 
stock to pay for all expenditures and for 
the inventions, which represented the work 
of several years and the expenditure of 


MAKES THE 


HE clerk at the _ninety-eight-cent 
counter jingled the cents in a bag 
which hung from her belt. “I am 

glad when a man comes along,” she said. 
“no matter how much of a rush a woman’s 
in she'll wait for the change, but the men 
don’t. ‘My time’s worth more than a pos- 
tage stamp,’ said one to me last evening, 
and I think he’s about right. Lots of 
women who wouldn’t stoop to pick up a 
two-cent stamp will wait ten minutes for 
two cents’ change and sometimes call the 
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about $50,000 in cash. If this stock had 
been sold at the highest price at which any 
considerable sales were made in the winter 
of 1879-1880, it would have realized less 
than $4,000,000 in cash. If it was kept, it 
would have received in American Bell Tele- 
phone stock in 1880, $2,400,000, which if 
sold at the best prices, might have realized 
from $5,500,000 to $6,000,000. It kept until 
the sale of the American Bell to the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company, the 
holder would have realized $4,800,000 in 
stock. 

There was never any considerable amount, 
if any, of the stocks of these operating com- 
panies sold at less than $50 per share. The 
total amount of stock sold at less than $100 
a share, not including any of the $400,000 
stock which went to the original associa- 
tion, was in all 3,175 shares, $317,500 par. 
These shares received the same benefits, of 
course, that the other stock received and 
might have yielded $4,000,000 if it had all 
been sold at the best prices. 

If the holders of the $400,000 stock paid 
for the inventions and development to 1878, 
and the $317,000 sold by the treasury at 
par or less, had been sold at the top of 
the market—for any considerable sales, the 
$717,500 stock would have realized less than 
$12,000,000. 

These are the facts of the great tele- 
phone romance. They have been multiplied, 
distorted and made the basis of misleading 
statements by promoters, reputable and 
otherwise, who were after the credulous in- 
vestor. One of Prof. Bell’s original asso- 
ciates called the attention of the maker to 
one of these misleading prospectuses—-a 
reputable brokerage firm—and the only 
satisfaction he got was the statement: “We 
are brokers, not historians.” Another fact 
should be emphasized—that is, that the 
original capital of the Bell association was 
$500,000, and the par value $100 and the 
percentage of increase was on that sum— 
not ten or twenty times as much capital or 
on a par of $5 or $10 a share. 
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floor-walker and make an awful fuss, just 
over two cents! I make quite a bit these 
days from the people who are too busy 
to wait. But I keep my eye on the cus- 
tomers and when a man comes up I wait 
on him, for I’m pretty sure of the two 
cents’ change. It makes the rush hours 
easier to stand to be able to jingle a little 
bagful of cents which you wouldn’t have 
had if it hadn’t been for the busy season.”— 
New York Sun. 


THE BANK’S APPEAL TO WOMEN 


OUR truly progressive banker of the 
present day is not overlooking any- 
thing that will tend to strengthen 

and build up his institution. He is con- 
stantly seeking new ideas, investigating 
their worth, and adapting them to the 
ultimate good of his business. It is true 
that his endeavors have led him _ far 
from the conservative paths marked out 
by the bankers of an earlier time, but in 
the light of changing business conditions he 


of their business, there were so few women 
carrying separate accounts that the officers 
of the bank refused to enthuse over the plan. 

The Second National was especially fa- 
vorably located for a woman’s bank, being 
then, where it was for so many years, in 
the old Fifth Avenue Hotel Building, at 
the corner of Twenty-third street, the 
fashionable shopping thoroughfare, and 
Fifth avenue, the residential street of the 
wealthy. 
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is quite as conservative as they were cau- 
tious in their day. 


INNOVATIONS. 


His most striking departure from the 
traditions of banking has been in the free 
use of educational advertising, along lines 
productive of tangible results. 

But perhaps the innovation most worthy 
of comment and the one which the accom- 
panying illustrations are intended to bring 
out forcibly, is the changed attitude of 
banks towards women and women’s ac- 
counts. Forty years ago when Joseph S. 
Case, at that time a teller in the Second 
National Bank of New York, persuaded the 
directors of that institution to fit up a room 
for the accommodation of women and give 
them a separate window for the transaction 


BANKING ROOM IN THE FIFTH AVENUE BANK OF NEW YORK—THE 
TELLERS ARE TO THE LEFT, THE MEN’S TO THE RIGHT 


WOMEN’S 


There were only five depositors when the 
bank opened this department, but Mr. Case 
lived to see the list grow to more than 
three thousand, with an aggregate of over 
three million dollars in deposits. At first 
only a small room was provided, with 
few of the luxurious fittings of the pres- 
ent time, but the women were grateful 
for a place that was exclusively their own, 
for the services of a maid and for a teller 
who would explain to them the intricacies 
of bank processes, save them from blun- 
ders or rescue them after they had blun- 
dered, with tact and amiability. 

The substantial growth in the deposits 
made by women and the talk of the matter, 
attracted the attention of other banks, not 
only in New York but in other cities, which 
sent representatves to look into the matter, 
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LADIES’ 


LUXURIOUSLY APPOINTED ROOM IN 


and the Second National’s plan, widely 


copied everywhere, met with success. 
BaNK OF 


Tue Fiera Avenve 


New 


AporprTrep BY 
York. 


It was only a few years after the Second 
Naitonal Bank established its women’s de- 
partment that the Fifth Avenue Bank of 
New York did the same thing. Quite re- 
cently this institution went one step further 
and opened a greatly enlarged, beautifully 
appointed rest-room for the special con- 
venience and use of its feminine depositors. 

It was designed by Henry Rutger Mar- 
shall and is decorated after the manner of 
what is technically known as Georgian 
Renaissance. The walls, which are divided 
by pilasters, are covered with a light golden 
silk brocade; pilasters, cornice and ceiling 
are painted in a very light cream color, the 
whole harmonizing with a rich East Indian 
rug that covers the greater part of the 
teakwood floor. 

On first entering the room the eye is 
attracted by a large open fire-place, over the 
mantel of which hangs a beautiful picture 
painted especially for the room by Elmer 
E. Garnsey who has a national reputation 
an artist and decorator. Mr. Garnsey 
is responsible for the entire color scheme, 
which ke has worked out to the satisfaction 
of the bank and the delight of their lady 
patrons. The room, which has a maid in 


as 
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constant attendance during banking hours, is 
distinctly furnished as a lady’s parlor, with 
the delicate furniture and such conveniences 
as would be used by a lady in her own 
boudoir. Adjoining the large room = are 
very ample and convenient dressing rooms 
and _ toilets. 

While The Fifth Avenue Bank has given 
particular attention to the needs of its 
thousands of women depositors, providing 
separate tellers and bookkeepers for them, 
it has always given careful attention to the 
personal and mercantile accounts of men, 
of which it has about an equal number, 
providing separate tellers and bookkeepers 
for their use, together with a gentlemen’s 
room, where various daily and financial 
papers are on file. 

Recorp or Grow Tit. 

Few banks have made the rapid rise to 
prominence that The Fifth Avenue Bank 
of New York has enjoyed. It was organ- 
ized primarily to serve a large number of 
residents in the neighborhood of Fifth 
avenue and Forty-fourth street, but grew 
so rapidly that the original building w»s 
soon outgrown and the bank moved directly 
across to its present location on the west 
side of Fifth avenue. By the purchase 
adjoining property it has materially - 
larged its quarters and now occupies more 
than 16,000 square feet of floor space. 
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CENTENARY OF THE COMMER- 
CIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LTD. 
N exceedingly interesting and attractive 
volume has been issued by the Com- 
mercial Bank of Scotland, in com- 
memoration of the bank's centennial, which 
occurred last year. 


In addition to the head office in Edin- 
burgh, the bank has 167 branches. Its bal- 
ance-sheet toward the close of last year 


showed a total of £18,346,151. Since 1812 a 
dividend has been paid at the rate of not 
less than six per cent. per anum, and for 
many years the rate has been above ten per 
cent. From 1900-1910 the dividend rate has 
been maintained at twenty per cent. 

The Commercial Bank of Scotland, T.td., 
has as its chief officers staff, the Marquis of 
‘Tweeddale, who is Governor, and the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane, Deputy-Governor 
\lexander Bogie is General Manager and 
James L. Anderson, Secretary. 

The subscribed capital is £5,000,000, of 
which €1,000,000 is paid up, and there is 
£900,000 in the reserve fund. 


DEPRECIATION OF INVESTMENTS 
HELD BY BANKS 


| ial published in the Bankers 
Magazine of London lately show that 

within the last nine years the banks of 
the United Kingdom have written off nearly 
ten millions sterling on account of deprecia- 


tion in the value of the securities held by the 
banks. Commenting on the position of the 
banks, the publication mentioned says: “In 
some respects the depreciation in Stock Ex- 
change securities is working off, but this 
cannot be said in regard to ‘gilt-edged’ is- 
sues. Comparing prices with a year ago, it 
will be found that ccnsols are quite three 
points lower, India threes nearly — three 
points down and colonial stocks are about 
one and one-half to two down. Other seeu- 
rities which base their price very much upon 
the actual value of money in the market 
have also depreciated.” 


STICKING TO THEIR OLD MONEY 


N interesting account of the disposition 
of the Austrians and Hungarians to 
stick to the old monetary unit of the 

gulden, in spite of its abolition by the 
monetary reform of 1892, is given by the 
Vienna correspondent of the London Econo- 
mist, in its issue of December $1 last. He 
says that the new Austrian currency, though 
it is ten years old, still meets with untiring 
epposition from the general public in cities 
and from the entire population in the prov- 
inces. Although bookkeeping in crowns and 
hellers is compulsory, and no shop is al- 
lowed to put up the price of goods other- 
wise than in the new coin, guldens and 
kreuvers are still the designation most used 
in speech, and, of course, the result is gen- 
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eral confusion everywhere. The Chambers 
of Commerce and Trade Councils are dis- 
cussing the question in their general meet- 
ings, and they intend pleading for coins 
which will make it impossible to use the 
old designations and calculate in the old 
way. At present the unit of the new cur- 
rency, the one-heller piece, does not circu- 
late except in very small numbers, and the 
two-heller piece is the kreuzer of old. The 
gulden is still in circulation, and is sup- 
posed to be a two-crown piece, a fiction 
which nobody accepts. The new five-crown 
piece is most unpopular, because it is big 
and heavy, and because it leads to mistakes 
when people will still count by guldens. 
Now the government is requested to with- 
draw the two-heller pieces and to coin five 
and twenty-five heller pieces, so that it will 
be quite impossible to resort to the old way 
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of counting, since simple folk will not be 
able to calculate fractions continually. The 
Austrian Government cannot decide in 
favor of any innovation in the currency, be 
it ever so reasonable, without coming to a 
full agreement with the Hungarian Govern- 
ment beforehand. Hungary has different 
designs and inscriptions on its coins, but 
they are of the same size and value as the 
Austrian ones. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF SIR ERNEST 
CASSEL 


N outline of considerable interest, in 
spite of some confusion in the names. 
of American banking firms, is made 

by the London Economist of December 31 
last, of the scope of Sir Ernest Cassel’s 
work in the financial world. The paragraph 
is as follows: 

“The announcement made this week that 
the business of Sir Ernest Cassel, at 21 Old 
Broad street, is to be discontinued, is of 
much jnterest, but its importance is less, 
perhaps, than might appear at first sight. 
The business of Sir Ernest Cassel has been 
purely personal; nor has it admitted of any 
regular classification. He is not a director 
of any company; be has never, we believe, 
placed his name on a prospectus; his busi- 
ness has been neither exactly that of a bank 
nor of a general financial house. The office 
in Broad street has been only the centre of 
his great abilities in the province of finan- 
cial organization, and no doubt these will 
still continue in the sphere in which they 
have accomplished so much. That sphere 
is, of course, Egypt in particular. Born in 
Cologne, after working at Brussels, Liver- 
pool and Cairo, Sir Ernest Cassel first be- 
came prominent in London in connection 
with the firm of Bischoffsheim, through 
which he came into contact with the late 
Baron Hirsch and with the American firms 
of J. H. Schiff and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. But 
it is in Egypt that his remarkable financial 
abilities have found their opportunity. The 
scheme for financing the Nile barrage, the 
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foundation of the National Bank and the 
Agricultural Bank of Egypt, are all con- 
nected with his name, together with much 
other financial work related to agricultural 
and industrial development.” 


THE INCOME TAX AND BANK 
DIVIDENDS 


HE burden of the income tax in Great 

Britain has become so heavy that sev- 

eral Scotch banks have modified their 
policy in the distribution of dividends, At 
the present rate of one shilling two pence 
in the pound, the tax amounts to nearly six 
per cent. and makes a considerable differ- 
ence in the net amounts distributed. In the 
report of the Commercial Bank, which has 
paid its dividends for the past twenty-nine 
years free of income-tax, the following an- 
nouncement has recently been made: 

“The dividends of the bank have hitherto 
been paid free of income-tax. The rate of 
tax has, however, of recent years been so 
much increased as to constitute it a greater 
charge than was ever contemplated. In 
future it is proposed to declare dividends 
subject to deduction of income-tax, as has 
been done recently by many important 
banking and other institutions.” 

The National Bank of Scotland has 
adopted a similar course, and it is declared 
by the London Bankers’ Magazine for Jan- 
uary that there is little doubt that all the 
Seotch banks will follow in the wake of 
these two banks. There will be a saving to 
the banks, but, over and above this, the 
heavy burden will be brought home to the 
numerous body of small holders of stock. 
These may, and no doubt will, seek relief 
from the Exchequer; but that is a trouble- 
some matter to many of them. When banks 
pay income-tax for their shareholders, they 
do not know who are exempt from tax, and 
they make no attempt to reclaim it. The 
individual holder will be differently cireum- 
stanced. Then the banks do not.know what 
further additions may be made to the tax; 
and their casting the burden of it on the 
dividend receivers must be regarded as 
somewhat of a protest against the imposi- 
tion itself, 


FORMATION OF THE ANGLO- 
RUSSIAN BANK, LTD. 


HE Anglo-Russian Bank, Limited, has 

been formed by a combination of Eng- 

lish and Russian capitalists with the 
primary object of acquiring an important 
interest in the Russian Commercial & In- 
dustrial Bank of St. Petersburg, which has 
ninety-nine branches, sub-offices and agen- 
cies throughout Russia. In pursuance of a 
resolution passed at a special meeting of its 
shareholders, and with the sanction of the 
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Russian Minister of Finance, a branch office 
of the Russian Commercial & Industrial 
Bank has been opened at 75 and 76 Lom- 
bard street, London, FE. C. 

While the capital of the Anglo-Russian 
Bank will be £1,500,000, 40,000 shares of £5 
each will be held in reserve for future issue 
as and when required. 


LONDON BANK CLEARINGS 


OMMENTING on the London’ bank 
clearings for 1910, “The Statist” says: 
“Formerly the return of the total paid 
clearing for the year was regarded as a 
most reliable index of the state of trade, 
but vear by year the transactions of the 
financial community as distinguished from 
the commercial grow larger, making it less 
easy to draw conclusions as to the part 
played by improved trade in bringing about 
an increase in the total. This vear, of 
course, the London money market has been 
subjected to exceptional influences. The 
postponement of the 1909-10 budget necessi- 
tated heavy government borrowings on 
Treasury bills, while the flood of new capi- 
tal and the rubber boom all helped to in- 
crease the number of checks passing. In 
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Head Office: Toronto 


Established 1867 


Ave. San Francisco, 50 





SIR EDMUND WALKER, C.V.O., LL. D., D.C.L., President 
ALEXANDER LAIRD, General Manager 


Paid-Up Capital, $10,000,000 


Collections in Mexico. The Branch of this Bank in Mexico City has the best of 
facilities fur making collections in all parts of the Republic of Mexico. 
of the business is given prompt and careful attention, and settlements are made at regu 





Reserve Fund $7,000,000 


This department 


Drawings on Mexico. Arrangements may be made for the issuing of Drafts 
Money Orders, Letters of Credit and Telegraphic Transferson the Mexico City branch of 
this Bank, and instructions may be given it for the remittance of money to all points in 


For rates and full particulars enquiries may be addressed to the Head Office of the bank 
at Toronto, or ta the Manager of the Branch in Meaico City. 


: MEXICO CITY, D. F. 


recent years, too, as shown by the figures 
in our half-yearly Banking Supplement. 
there has been a growing tendency on the 
parl of London bankers to keep a larger 
portion of their liquid assets in the shape 
of “money at call” instead of “at notice,” 
which results in funds changing hands more 
frequently. In 1910 the grand total of the 
clearings was £14,658,863,000, an increase 
of £1,133,417,000, or 7.7 per cent., on the 
total for 1909. Every section shows an in- 
crease, the town clearing by £953,559,000, 
the metropolitan by £83,739,000, and the 
country by £96,119,000. On the fourths 
of the month the total increased by £86,- 
692,000, on Consols settling days by %55.- 
583,000, and on Stock Exchange account 


AUSTRALIA 


INCREASE IN BANK DEPOSITS 


Pyeng to “The Australasian [n- 
surance and Banking Record,” the 
total increase in deposits in Austra- 
lia and New Zealand during the past ir 
is £14,951,982, a sum comparing with a 
crease of £5,913,015 for 1908-9, and a ce- 
crease of £923,507 for 1907-8. Tota 
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vanees on the other hand show an increase 
of £5,512,878 for 1909-10, against a decrease 
of £6,708,918 for 1908-9, and an increase of 
£7.883.880 for 1907-8. 


THE NEW AUSTRALIAN NOTES 


LTHOUGH the new Australian note 
act does not go into operation until 
March 1, the Commonwealth has al- 

ready purchased from the banks the un- 
signed notes held by them in stock. The 
inscription to be printed across their face 
is given by the London Bankers’ Magazine 
for January, in the following form: 
(Australian Coat of Arms.) 
TREASURY NOTE. 

Payable in gold coin at the Commonwealth 

Treasury at the Seat of Government. 

: (Sgd.) G. T. Aten, 
Secretary to the Treasury. 
(Sed.) J. R. Corrs, 
Account to the Treasury. 

The banks are to give gold in exchange 
for the notes they require, and at first the 
Commonwealth will bear the cost of sending 
the gold to the Treasury at Melbourne. 
When the new capital at Carberry is ready, 
the gold would have to go there, but it is 
probable that some amendment of the act 


will be made later on to avoid this and also 
to give greater facilities for exchange. The 
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COLLECTIONS AND ALL BANKING MATTERS GIVEN PROMPT AND CAREFUL ATTENTION 





denominations of the notes will at first be 
the same as before, namely, £1, £5, £10, 
£20 and £100. On March 1 the tax of ten 
per cent. on bank-notes is to come into ef- 
fect. That is to say, all banks that have not 
handed their notes over to the Government 
will have to pay that tax, but some negotia- 
tions will probably take place should it be 
found that the banks cannot at once bring 
in their circulation from the country. 


LATIN AMERICA 


NEED OF BANKING FACILITIES 
IN HONDURAS 


By Samuel MacClintock, Ph.D., Recently 
American Consul, Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras 


HERE would seem to be an excellent 
opportunity to establish a branch of 
a good American banking house ia 
Honduras. The country has a population 
of 600,000 or 700,000 inhabitants, and is 
greatly in need of capital and population 
to develop its latent wealth. It is rich in 
deposits of gold, silver and copper; in 
forests of mahogany, cedar, pine and other 
valuable woods; in bananas, sugar cane, 
tobacco, corn, rice and other vegetable pro- 
ducts; and in its capacity, as a cattle coun- 
try, to supply meat and hides cheaply. 
There is no way of gauging accurately 
the amount of domestic trade carried on, 
but during 1908 Honduras imported from 




















Capital, $500,000.00 


GEO. J. McCARTY, President 
H. C. HEAD, Cashier 


A General Banking Business Transacted 
Telegraphic Transfers 


Unsurpassed collection facilities. 
ers, Merchants and Individuals solicited. 


the United States goods to the value of 
$1,946,838, and exported to the United States 
$1,540,780, or a total of $3,487,118. The 
industries of the country are today handi- 
capped by poor monetary and banking fa- 
cilities. The present monetary system is 
chaotic and entirely out of relation to the 
requirements of business. The country is 
on a silver basis and business transactions 
are, therefore, subject to the uncertainties 
and disturbances due to fluctuations in the 
price of silver. The government of Hon- 
duras does not issue paper money, however, 
and in’ this respect the country is better off 
than some of its sister Republics, but no 
national money of any kind is now being 
coined and what was formerly coined has 
practically all been driven out of the market 
by the cheaper silver of other Central and 
South American Republics. 


Onty One Bank. 


The only bank in the Republic at the 
present time is the Bank of Honduras, es- 
tablished in 1859, with an authorized capital 
of $1,000,000, silver, or about $400,000 gold 
and with a paid-up capital of $417,500 silver, 
or about $167,000 gold. It is located at 
Tegucigalpa, the capital, and has a branch 
at San Pedro Sula, in the rich banana terri- 
tory on the north coast. The bank does but 
little more than a loan business, charging 
for the service from one to two per cent. per 
month. It buys very little commercial 
paper, and sells almost no exchange, having 
but pcor connections with banks in other 
countries. That it has done a profitable 


Advertisers in THE BANKERS MAGA- 
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business, however, may be gathered from 
the fact that for many years it has declared 
dividends averaging twelve per cent. per 
year, hesides laying aside a large sum for 


surplus account. It has bills in circulation 
about equal to its paid-up capital. This is 
really a small amount of paper in propor- 
tion to the silver that must be in circulation, 
or to the legitimate demands of business, 
and shows the reluctance which the people 
have to receiving paper which is not con- 
veniently and indisputably convertible, and 
also shows the burden which is placed upo» 
the country in having so large a proportion 
of its total circulation in the form of coin. 
INSUFFICIENCY OF EXCHANGE. 

Not being able to get their paper dis- 
counted or their remittances made with 
ease through the bank, the merchants are 
driven to various makeshifts. At Teguci- 
galpa, they may buy as much as’ $30,000 ex- 
change a month from the Rosario Mining 
Company, which makes heavy shipments of 
ore to New York, but this is less than half 
the amount that Tegucigalpa and the vicini- 
ty require. On the north coast the amount 
of exchange depends chiefly on the quantity 
of bananas being exported. Last year 
these shipments amounted to about $1,000,- 
000. At the present writing there is only 
one company in Puerto Cortés (the principal 
port of Honduras) that will sell exchange 
at all and the best it will do is a thirty-day 
draft at thirty-seven, or a premium of 271. 

In order to help out this insufficiency of 
exchange offered, the merchants at times buy 
and export such native products as rubber 
and hides even when the price is such as 
to leave no profit and entail some risk; they 
also ship silver; they make remittances, when 
possible, of United States bills through the 
mails; and they are sometimes compelled to 
ask their creditors in the United States and 
Europe to wait until they can secure means 
of remitting—often to the injury of their 
credit. Remittances within the country it- 
self must be made in considerable amounts 
and are attended with like difficulties. Thus 
if a merchant in Tegucigalpa wishes to make 
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a payment in Puerto Cortés, he will have to 
pay the bank an average commission of 
three per cent. for the service, secure ex- 
change through some commercial house hav- 


ing connections in Puerto Cortés, or ac- 
tually send the money overland. Though 


remarkably few losses have occurred through 
these overland shipments, it is readily per- 
ceived what an inadequate system exists at 
present for transacting business. 


Bank Wovrp Have GoverNMENT 
Support. 


A New 


The government of Honduras is aware of 
the desirabilitv of providing better facilities 
for transacting business and is willing to do 
everything in its power to encourage the es- 
tablishment of a sound banking institution. 
In 1908, it granted a very liberal concession 
to a party seeking, banking privileges in the 
country. Owing to some disagreement as 
to whether the guarantee deposit was of 
lawful money or not, an attempt was made 
to revoke the concession, and the matter is 
now pending. 

The business community, once assured of 
the solvency of a bank equipped to do real 
business, and the soundness of its manage- 
ment, would give it hearty support. Even 
the fruit companies that now dominate the 
commerce of the north coast would, in time, 
probably be willing to surrender their ex- 
change business if assured of getting their 
business done for a reasonable charge. 

It is probable that $5,000,000 of American 
money is invested in Honduras to-day. The 
country is only three days from New Or- 
leans and fully seventy-five per cent of its 


foreign trade is with the United States. 
Nearly all the work being done in de- 


veloping the country is being carried on by 
Americans. Only a good American bank is 
needed to enable us to bind this market to 
us completely. As an outpost giving ad- 
vanced information of a trustworthy nature 
as to credits and conditions, such a bank, 
in addition to supplying badly needed capi- 
tal, encouraging thrift and savings, and 
stimulating legitimate industry, would form 


‘ 


a connecting link of great importance be- 
tween the home country and the foreign 
market. 

It has been rumored that Morgan & Com- 
pany would probably establish a branch 
bank in Honduras in connection with their 
plans for refunding the foreign debt of the 


country. Indeed, a bank would seem to be 
a necessary part of the proposed plans. 
Whether Morgan & Company establish 


their own bank, or rely upon one established 
by other parties, the bank should be one of 
emission, capable of taking care of all the 
legitimate commercial demands of the coun- 
try, and able to establish connections with 
banking institutions in the other Central 
American states, as well as in the United 
States and Europe. 


THE BANK OF PICHINCHA, 
QUITO, ECUADOR 


HiS institution was established in Quito, 
Ecuador, in April, 1906, with a capital 
of 600,000 sucres (one sucre, $0.48665), 

and has since not only met with very en- 
couraging success, but jit has been raising its 
capital continuously. The last balance 
sheet, which is given below, shows a capital 
of 1,000,000 sucres and deposits of 468,200 
sucres. It is a bank of issue, and according 
to the Ecuadorean bank law must hold a 
gold reserve of fifty per cent. of notes in 


circulation. On December 31, 1910, the 
bank had a gold reserve of 937,229 sucres, 
against notes circulating for 1,561,569 


sucres, being 156,444 sucres in excess of the 
legal requirement. Its notes are circulated 
all through the country, but specially in the 
interior provinces, which the bank is devel- 
oping. 

The Bank of Pichincha handles a large 
volume of foreign business and pays special 
attention to the collection of drafts. On 
December 31, 1910, it had for the purpose 
501,569 sucres in drafts. 

Up to the time of its establishment, Quito 
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had no banking facilities other than a 
branch office of the Banco Comercial y 
Agricola of Guayaquil, capitalized for 5,- 
000,000 sucres, and the largest banking in- 
stitution of the country. But it has de- 
voted only a small fraction of 100,000 sucres 
to the business of the northern provinces— 
hardly a beginning. The establishment of 
the Bank of Pichincha has not only im- 
mensely improved the local conditions in the 
capital of the Republic, but it is contribut- 
ing to the material development of the 
seven provinces of the northern interior. 

It is known that some American interests 
contributed to the last increase of its capi- 
tal by subscribing te some 150,000 sucres 
of new shares. The capital stock is di- 
vided into 10,000 shares of 100 sucres each, 
all with equal rights, and they are’ either to 
the bearer or nominal at the option of the 
holder. Net earnings for the second half of 
the vear 1910 were 154,224.71 sucres, or 
about twelve and one-half per cent. on the 
paid-up capital; the first half vielded a 
similar amount, making about twenty-five 
per cent. for the year. 

The bank intends to increase its capital 
still more and already some 2,000 sucres 
have been paid in for new sharers. 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand: Sucres, 
Gold coin (legal reserve)...... 780,784.50 
Gold coin (surplus) ...ccccccsee 156,444.50 

: | rnin rere 9 7,229.1 00 
MN «8 ob cee eae kis 30,921.84 
Guayaquil bank notes ......... 14,249.00 
Foreign bank notes ............ 767.00 

Oe GE Cisaccketecaweees 983,166.84 


9 
o 


Cash with foreign bankers ...... 
Cash with Guayaquil bankers.... 





Total funds on hand .......... 1,227, 799 94 


Documents discounted (loans)... 1,387,633.62 
Government of Ecuador ......... 280,918.89 
Loans in account current ....... 09 
Premises, cost of notes, etc...... 95 
ee” ee eee ere er 
ee ete bho da ie aa mm ieaite 
SUGicia] CEPENSES «...00cccsiccccvcce 
Stockholders (unpaid capital).... 2, 
Drafts om collection ....ccsccsccs 501,569.75 






2,684,125.74 





CE «5402s Snap man enaseea awe 1,000,000.00 
ND ic ela tS 5 fain Snide liner utatahacncs 38,549.94 
Unclaimed dividends ............ 7,491.95 
Profit & loss (2nd half) »oo4.01 

Passed to dividend acct 4,287.00 99,937.71 


1,145,979.60 
Deposits: 


Mubsect ta CHECK «....ccccccccce 340,203.50 
MOC GOPOOD .occccccccesscees 67,700.50 
cc rae 58,295.30 
POP WOW GMRTES 2. ciccccwsrecs 2,000.00 


468,199.30 


Interest on loans not due ........ 6,806.05 
Notes in circulation ............ 1,561,569.00 
Foreign correspondents (for 

drafts on collection)............ 501,569.79 


?,684,123.74 


CHARRED BANK NOTES 


OT long ago United States Treasurer 
McClung received a letter from the 

Royal Bank of Canada telling about 

a fire that had taken place in one of its 
branch oftices in Cuba. The fire had de- 
stroyed, or almost destroyed, so the let- 
ter related, a large sum of money in Amer- 
ican bank-notes which were in the safe 

The charred notes were in such condition 
that if they were sent back to the United 
States they would probably fall to pieces. 
The bank wanted to know whether it would 
be possible for the treasurer to send one 
of its experts down to Cuba, there to ex- 
amine and identify the money, and super- 
vise its shipment back to Washington. The 
regular rule of the Treasury department is 
to require all money to be sent to Wash- 
ington for redemption. But in view of the 
circumstances in this case Treasurer Mc- 
Clung agreed to accede to their wishes. 

Miss Elizabeth Smith, a treasury expert, 
and sister were accordingly sent to Cuba. 
When they arrived at Mayari, a small vil- 
lage on the coast of Cuba, opposite San- 
tiago, where the burned bank building was 
located, Miss Elizabeth Smith found that 
the officers of the bank had not touched 
the scorched money, because of their fear 
that the charred remnant would fall to 
pieces. 

The safe was still lying in the ruins. The 
officers of the bank had only opened it once, 
and after seeing the condition of the money 
had closed it hurriedly to await Miss Smith's 
arrival. She found that gold and _ silver 
coins weighed down what was left of the 
bills. With great care the money box was 
taken out and carried to Antilla, a few 
miles away, where the bank had been located 
in another building. Here Miss Smith 
found a secluded corner with a good light 
from overhead where she could begin her 
arduous task of identifying the burned 
money. At her special request she had not 
been informed of the amount of money that 
was involved. 

For three weeks Miss Smith and her sis- 
ter lived in the little Cuban town, the one 
working away as long as there was light to 
see by, while the other made excursions into 
the neighborhood and enjoyed her experi- 
ence of Cuban life. At the end of that 
time the work was accomplished. Miss 
Smith found that she had been able to 
identify $50,300 worth of notes. This was 
the exact amount which the bank had on 
hand in American notes, according to its 
books. Miss Smith carefully marked and 
wrapped the packages of notes and brought 
them back to Washington a few days ago 
for a second examination. She is now en 
gaged in going over them again, and as 4 
result of her painstaking efforts the Roy 
Bank of Canada will get back every Ame 
ican dollar that was in its vaults at the tin 
of the fire —N. VY. Evening Mail. 
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SERIAL BANK ADVERTISING 


AN ORIGINAL SYSTEM ADOPTED BY A PITTSBURGH BANK— HOW 
IT WAS OPERATED WITH SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


By G. P. Blackiston, Advertising Manager, Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh 


AS advertisement that tells an impracti- 
cal story is willful extravagance. It 
accomplishes nothing, yet costs a 
great deal of money. Combining practica- 
bility with originality, possibility and at- 
tractiveness means much to the advertiser. 

It was upon this theory of advertising 
that the’ Peoples Savings Bank of  Pitts- 
burgh based a series of newspaper adver- 
tisments that really brought results. The 
series was ingenious, original and possessed 
an impelling force. It consisted of eighteen 
advertisements, run each day in the Pitts- 
burgh daily papers and exemplified, by 
illustration and text, the success possible 
for any young man of average intelligence, 
making a fair salary and willing to save 
a part of it. 

It embodied a new departure in bank ad- 
vertising, but the field is fertile and from 
the results it was apparent that the ad- 
vertising appropriation, for this series at 
least, had not been expended in vain. We 
are a reading public. Fiction appeals 
strongly to us and in the Peoples’ series 
the advertising was tempered to the proper 
degree with a dash of entertainment that 
compelled not+only notice but perusal by 
the public. 

The “Stephen Wadsworth — series”—for 
such was it called—had to do with a ficti- 
tious personage by that name, who started 
to save when he was twenty-four years of 
age. His career covered quite an ex- 
tended period. He was introduced at the 
heginning, where he is first attracted by 
« bank's offer of four per cent. interest. 
He progressed step by step, being taken 
through the real estate business from. start 
to finish, He accumulated a fortune, of 
course, and while his path was not strewn 
with roses at every turn, he was made to 
be an average success. 

There was a story, a lesson and a moral 
in the Stephen Wadsworth series. The 
story covered his experience from a raw 
and jllv-versed beginner who desired to 
save money and become independent but 
lacked the knowledge of how to proceed 
and in what directions to take the initiative, 
to the retired business man, whose family 
has grown up with his progressing business. 
Tke lesson and moral are obvious. 

Stephen Wadsworth was the child of the 


imaginative brain of an ad writer, but he 
is a man of flesh and blood and actual per- 
sonality in that his living replica exists in 
every one of our large cities. His is a 
“stage name” which only masks the identity 
of thousands of successful business men who 
have torced success to come to them by 
such methods as he pursued. 

In the first of the Wadsworth advertis- 
ing series, Stephen is a young man _ of 
twenty-four, earning seventy-five dollars a 
month and possessed of the conviction that 
the spending of his salary uselessly is folly. 
He decides to open a savings account to 
test the matter of accumulating a fortune. 
He begins by depositing ten dollars twice 
a month. He is persevering, industrious and 
determined. 

After saving a few hundred dollars 
Stephen invests in a building lot, borrow- 
ing money trom his bank to complete his 
purchase. The bank places a first mortgage 
on the property while the contractor he 
has secured to erect the house agrees to 
take a second mortgage for the difference 
between the contract price and the amount 
of the first mortgage. 

The building ef the house depletes Wads- 
worth’s bank balance, but he owns a val- 
uable renting property. His salary is raised 
to $100 per month and he looks forward, when 
the house is completed, to clearing $100 a 
year, above expenses, from his house and de- 
cides to save half of his salary. The house is 
completed and rented and finally sold at 
a comfortable profit. The next investment 
is the purchase of a manufacturing site, 
which he holds for a time and finally sells 
for a larger profit. 

He is rapidly gaining an insight into the 
real estate business and his experience is 
broadening his knowledge. It is at this 
point that he first encounters a real rebuff. 
A “friend” induces him to buy a small block 
of watered mining stock—1,000 shares at the 
hargain rate of ten cents a share, the smooth 
salesman assuring him that it would surely 
jump to five dollars a share. Stephen Wads- 
worth loses his original investment, but 
he gains some valuable experience, although 
it cost him S100, 

With a cash balance of $3,500 as the re- 
sult of his real estate investment, he decides 
to stick to that business. He buys four 
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lots at a bargain of $2,500 in a promising 
residential district and builds four houses. 
He rents them and secures a net income of 
$40 per month. He then sells them for 
$15,000, the four having cost him $10,500. 
With $8,000 in the bank he gets married 
and later expends $10,000 and becomes a 
partner of his employer. The series finally 
closes with his retirement and an illustration 
of his handsome home. 

During the intervals between the adver- 
tisements, his money is kept in the bank. 
In each advertisement was the suggestion 
“Watch Stephen’s progress in the next ad- 
vertisement.” The series showed the 
bright side of the business, but did not de- 
pict an impossibility nor an improbability. 
The figures and conditions were taken from 
an actual experience and there is absolutely 
no doubt that there are others who have 
become successful in a similar manner. 

The Stephen Wadsworth series was an 
unqualified success from an advertising 
standpoint. The obvious suggestion in each 
advertisement brought excellent results. An 
entirely new idea was followed, newspaper 
readers were interested and prospective bank 
customers were afforded something new to 
think about. 


HOLDING POPULAR CONFIDENCE 


By Clarence W. Barron of The Boston 
News Bureau 


ANKERS must have eyes and, ears, but 

somebody else must do the talking for 

them. They are kings over the cur- 
rents of money circulation upon which ride 
the ships of commerce. They must always 
hold the confidence of the people who hold 
the other vital end of the circulating me- 
dium in their individual pocketbooks. Like 
kings, they must have their counsellors, 
whose heads fall in the baskets when their 
advice is proved wrong. They must have 
the very highest advice concerning publicity, 
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for they obtain credit standing according to 
the impression they make by their public 
appearance before the keenest and most sen- 
sitive minds in the world—those minds which 
dwell close by a pocketbook. 

You may denounce a man’s political faith, 
spurn his religious principles, ignore the 
existence of his family and all his family 
associations, and not one of these matters 
will be considered when the banker invites 
him to hand over his cash reserve. The 
test of faith then is, “Do you people bank 
well?” 

Now the manner of making this invitation 
to come into a bank and do business must 
show forth the character, the integrity, the 
standing, the taste and as far as possible 
the human interest that is in the bank. A 
bank is organized like an individual, with 
head, hands, stomach, digestion and feet, 
and the face of the bank, whether put forth 
in marble counters and copper grills or 
stone pillared facade, in pamphlet form or 
newspaper advertisement, must show the 
character, the standing, the size, the 
strength, the digestion, the arms, the legs, 
the head, in fact, the whole institution as a 
human organization. 

You can often picture the breadth or nar- 
rowness, the low selfish purpose of gain 
without recompense, or the high purpose of 
service for fair profit of a banking institu- 
tion or financial proposition from the char- 
acter of the advertising. 

In newspaper advertising, the bank has 
to deal with an art creation involving only 
black and white, but that black and white 
arrangement calls for no mean order of art 
talent. The man who orders that adver- 
tisement, if he is the soul of the bank, will 
often reflect himself and his administration 
and sometimes the whole bank in that ad- 
vertisement. You may read that adminis- 
tration in the figures by the way they are 
presented; you can read it in the officers of 
the bank in the way their names are set 
forth; you can read it in the directors by 
the trades they represent, and you can re: ad 
it in the manner, the form, the artistic ap- 
pearance or inartistic appearance, and by 
all the ways those black lines are per- 
mitted to appear on white paper. 


»—> 


SAVING MONEY 
A CLEVELAND SCHOOLGIRL'S IDEA OF IT 


HE Cleveland Trust Company’s ever 
wideawake advertising department to 
stimulate habits of thrift in the child- 

ren of Cleveland and vicinity, early last Oc- 
tober, announced the following prize offer: 
Twenty prizes for the best essays on the 
subject “Saving Money,” written by children 
under fourteen years old attending school 
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THe 


MERCHANTS 


Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 


$9,000,000 


The Best Safeguard 
for Human Economies 
Is a Well- Equipped 
Savings Bank. 


Shield Your Income 


With an account in the 
Savings Department of 


The Merchants Loan 
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A new illustrated Sav- 
ings Booklet, ‘‘Pocket 
Guide for Depositors.” 


Call or Write. 


135 Adams St. 


and Trust Company. 


Savings Deposits made 
on or before Febru- 
ary 6 draw interest 
at the rate of 3 per 
cent from February 1. 





eR Sa SS NCTE APE I CERRINA oEICE 
Le 


ADVERTISEMENT OF A BIG CHICAGO 


in Cleveland, East Cleveland, Lakewood, 
Bedford, Willoughby, Painesville or, Lorain. 


EN SON os eicaivard suman sice $25.00 
Second PIGS ..csiccevcscions 20.00 
RR FE Sin cncoaiescivesion 15.00 
go ye re 10.00 
Sixteen Prizes, each ......... 5.00 


Essays to contain not more than 350 
words; to be written in the children’s own 
handwriting and mailed to The Cleveland 
Trust Company not later than November 15, 
1910. Names, ages and addresses of con- 
tributors to be sent in with essays but on 
Separate pieces of paper. 

Six hundred and fifty-three essays com- 
peted for the prizes. 

In view of the interest the children took 
in this contest it is the intention of the 
directors and officers of The Cleveland 
Trust Company to hold a similar contest 
each year—probably in the fall. 


iNSTITUTION 


The first prize essay written by Dorothy 
Rose, thirteen years old, is as follows: 


A long time ago—when I was a kinder- 
gartner—somebody I like very much brought 
me a little clock. It was a dear little clock 
that looked like a wee house, and it had an 
opening in the roof through which I could 
drop my pennies—for the little clock was a 

~timepiece, and a house, and a savings vank 
all in one, 

And somebody I like wrote a 


very much 


verse about the clock and pasted it on the 
back. Here it is: 
“T put my pennies in a clock— 
Although that may seem funny, 


And when I hear the tick-a-tock 
It tells me time is money.” 

The little clock still sings its song of sav- 
ings, for it is a stout little clock and hasn’t 
minded in the least the many shakings I 
have given it. I don’t often overfeed it, al- 
though on several occasions it has choked 
up and been taken to a down town bank to 
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be relieved—always coming home as cheer- 
ful and hungry as ever. 

I think I owe my little clock something 
more than winding and dusting. It has 
taught me the pleasure of saving—for it 
surely is a pleasure when you measure it by 
results. My savings have been small, small- 
er than they should have been, no doubt, 
but there is a modest balance in a down 
town bank that waits my call—and grows as 
it waits, 

I haven’t thought much on this subject of 
“Saving Money,’’ but there are two or three 
ideas that impress me, 

In the first place, I never missed the pen- 
nies and nickels and dimes I saved, and my 
little balance in the savings bank brings a 
pleasant feeling when ! remember it is 
there and always growing—through interest 
and additions. 

The possession of this balance gives me a 
comfortable sense of ownership and a feeling 
of mastery—for my money is working for 
me, day and night, hour after hour, steadily, 
uncomplainingly—like the litle clock on my 
table up-stairs. 





Y 


A FEW FORM LETTERS 


SOLICITING EPISTLES SENT OUT BY 
VARIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


OLLOWING are form letters used re- 
cently by several different institutions: 


The Corn Exchange Bank, New York, 
Hudson Terminal Branch: 

Dear Sir: 

At the conclusion of our business vear, 
we feel that one of the most pleasurable 
features of our work has been the co-opera- 
tion of our depositors. The best expression 
of this co-operation has been their efforts 
to make us known to their friends, 

We wish to express to you our apprecia- 
tion for your kindly effort in our behalf, 
and hope that in our future relations we 
shall continue to merit your esteem. We 
should be very much gratified, if during the 
coming year you could be the means of 
bringing to us one new account, and we 
in turn will gladly do our utmost in extend- 
ing to you and your friends the facilities of 
a strong and conservative bank. 

With best wishes for your future success, 
and hoping for a continuance of our pleas- 
ant relations, we beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 


E. S. MALMAR, 
Manager. 


Northern New Jersey Trust Company, 
Edgewater, N. J.: 

Dear Sir: 

We take pleasure in sending you, under 
separate cover, one of our calendars for 1911, 
which we trust will reach you safely and be 
found sufficiently attractive to be given a 
place in your home, 

We hope you will find time to read the 
enclosed folder, as it explains briefly why 


our bank’s business made such an unprece- 
dented increase during the past year. it 
also outlines the advantages of transacting 
your banking business with our company. 
As your interests are our interests, it 
would afford us pleasure to have you make 
use of our services, as we are satisfied you 
would be well pleased with any dealings 
you might have with us. 
Wishing you the Compliments of the 
Season, we beg to remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
Ss. L. DOREMUS, 


Secretary and Treasurer 





The Franklin Society for Home Building 
and Savings, New York: 


Concerning Your Savings 
Dear Sir: 

First mortgages are generally conceded to 
be the best investment existing. But there 
are degrees of security in mortgage loans 
as well as in other investments, and ex- 
perience has proved that smal] first mort- 
gages ($1,000 to $7,500) on individual dwell- 
ings are better than any other class of 
mortgages, 

For more than twenty-two years the 
Franklin Society has invested its funds ex- 
clusively in this class of mortgages in New 
York and the immediate neighborhood. 

The safety of these securities, the So- 
ciety’s long and conservative record, its 
convenient methods, and careful supervision 
by the New York State Banking Depart- 
ment make the Franklin Society an ideai 
place in which to put your savings. 

In January, 1911, it pays its forty-fourth 
consecutive semi-annual dividend. The rate 
is four and a half per cent. per annum. The 
possession of a Franklin Society pass book 
inspires satisfaction and confidence. May 
we be favored with an account from you? 
Tell your friends about the Franklin So- 
ciety. 

Yours very truly, 
H. A. THEIS, 
Second Vice-Pres 


P. S. Accounts of $10 or more opened on 
or before January 10, earn from January 1 


First National Bank, Intercourse, Pa.: 


Have you heard that the First National 
Bank of Intercourse will pay interest on 
Time Deposits, at the rate of three per cent 
for six and twelve month periods, beginning 
January 1, 1911? 

Now, or later, you may have some n ey 
lying idle, and it might as well earn some 
interest for you. By putting it in this hank 
on Time Certificate, you can make three per 
cent., and still have the privilege of with- 
drawing it at any time, by forfeiting 





interest. If vou need a loan, say, 
thirty or sixty days, you can use the me 
Certificate, to the amount of its face ie, 
as collateral, and needn't ask any to 
endorse for you, 

Should you know of any persons i yur 
community who have some money to « sit 
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on Time Certificate we'd consider it a special 
favor if you’d call their attention to our 
bank. 

Visit our institution so that we can talk 
over this matter with you, but if it is in- 
convenient for you to call, just write out 
your check in favor of ‘Intercourse Bank,” 
and mail it. Use the enclosed envelope, and 
jt will be sure to reach us safely. Your Time 
Certificate will be returned to you at once. 

The best plan is for you to come to the 
bank yourself, bring your valuable papers 
along, rent a Safe Deposit Box in our fire- 
proof Vault (only One Dollar a Year) and 
put all your valuable papers, along with 
your Time Certificate in a Safe Deposit Box. 

Hoping to be favored with a share of 
your business, at least, we remain 

Very truly yours, 
WILLIS R. KNOX, 
President. 


Commonwealth Trust Company, Boston: 


Dear Sir: 

We desire to thank you for the satisfac- 
tory bank account that you have had with 
us, and hope that we have ourselves ren- 
dered efficient service to you, 

We appreciate the favor of having your 
account in this Trust Company and hope 
that you will make use of our facilities 
whenever you desire information or advice 
of a financial nature or require the services 
of a Notary Public or wish to have securi- 
ties or other valuables taken care of or 
shipped. We do not, of course, limit our- 
selves to the services here mentioned, but 
expect our depositors to call upon us in 
many other ways. 

The proposed removal of our Milk Street 
branch to the street floor of the new Stock 
Exchange Building, now under construction 
at 30 Congress Street, near the corner of 
State Street, which we hope will take place 


in the early summer, will greatly increase 
our facilities and make us, we trust, more 
useful to our depositors, as we will then 
have two large Banking Houses with Safe 
Deposit Vaults, one on Summer Street and 
the other near State Street. 


Very truly yours, 
GEORGE J. MUMFORD, 
President. 


The National City Bank, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.: 


Dear Madam: 

We feel that the women who have been 
doing their banking business with us during 
the past year and perhaps longer, have 
addei materially to the efficiency of our 
Bank, and as it would be quite a task for 
me to meet each one personally and express 
the favorable part their business has added 


to our success, I am taking this opportunity 
of writing to you our appreciation of your 
interest in our Institution, and trust that 


you have received from us during the year 
just closing courteous treatment and satis- 
factor, service. 

We know that at times puzzling questions 
arise reference to a bank account, and it 
Will sive me, as well as the other officers 
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of the Bank, pleasure to be of service in 
making plain what cannot be readily under- 
stood. Perhaps you would be glad to help 
us further by speaking a word of com- 
mendation to any of your lady friends who 
are seeking a bank connection, We will ap- 
preciate the favor and thank you 

As a reminder of the Holiday Season and 
for service during the coming year, we have 
prepared a useful and attractive pencil which 
We would like our women customers to use, 
and one of these pencils has been laid aside 
for you and our Paying Teller 
to deliver it either to you in 
your order, 


will be glad 
person or on 


Sincerely yours, 
HENRY M. LESTER, 


President. 
»- 


DO YOU WANT TO SWAP BOOK- 
LETS? 


AN EXCHANGE FOR BANK ADVERTISERS 
IS SUGGESTED 


R. Charles D. Wells of the Advertising 
Department of the Traders Bank 
of Canada, No. 8 Wellington street, 

West, ‘Toronto, Ont., suggests that he 
would be glad to exchange advertising 
matter with banks in other parts of Canada 
and the United States. Put Mr. Wells on 
your exchange list and he will put you on 
his. 

And don’t forget to send this department 
samples of your advertising matter, too. 
If we find that there are enough bank ad- 
vertising men who would care to do so we 
will publish a list of names and addresses 
of persons who would like to exchange book- 
lets, circulars, statements, ete. Write us if 
you are interested in the plan. 


»—> 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


MAN from Maine came into the Lincoln 
Trust Company’s office in Boston a 
short time ago and opened a good- 

sized account. He had been influenced by 
one of the advertisements of this company 
in a Boston newspaper, dealing with the 
value of a bank account. The Lincoln Trust 
Company, by the way, has the individual 
advertising preparation service of the 
Bankers Publishing Company. 


> 


SAVINGS BANK ADVERTISING 


A NOTICEABLE IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
PAST FEW YEARS 
| gyn three years ago in this depart- 
ment we took oceasion to criticize the 
newspaper advertisements of the New 
York City savings banks which consisted 
largely ot interest dividend notices. 
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be relieved—always coming home as cheer- 
ful and hungry as ever. 

I think I owe my little 
more than winding and dusting. It has 
taught me the pleasure of saving—for it 
surely is a pleasure when you measure it by 
results. My savings have been small, small- 
er than they should have been, no doubt, 
but there is a modest balance in a down 
town bank that waits my call—and grows as 
it waits. 

I haven't thought much on this subject of 
“Saving Money,’’ but there are two or three 
ideas that impress me 

In the first place, I never missed the pen- 
nies and nickels and dimes I saved, and my 
little balance in the savings bank brings a 
pleasant feeling when ! remember it is 
there and always growing—through interest 
and additions. 

The possession of this balance gives me a 
comfortable sense of ownership and a feeling 
of mastery—for my money is working for 
me, day and night, hour after hour, steadily, 
uncomplainingly—like the litle clock on my 
table up-stairs. 


clock something 


Y 


A FEW FORM LETTERS 


SOLICITING EPISTLES SENT OUT BY 
VARIOUS INSTITUTIONS 


OLLOWING are form letters used re- 
cently by sevefal different institutions: 


The Corn Exchange Bank, New York, 
Hudson Terminal Branch: 

Dear Sir: 

At the conclusion of our business vear, 
we feel that one of the most pleasurable 
features of our work has been the co-opera- 
tion of our depositors. The best expression 
of this co-operation has been their efforts 
to make us known to their friends, 

We wish to express to you our apprecia- 


tion for your kindly effort in our behalf, 
and hope that in our future relations we 
shall continue to merit your esteem. We 


should be very much gratified, if during the 
coming year you could be the means of 
bringing to us new account, and we 
in turn will gladly do our utmost in extend- 
ing to you and your friends the facilities of 
a strong and conservative bank. 

With wishes for your future success, 
and hoping for a continuance of our pleas- 
ant relations, we beg to remain, 

Yours very truly, 


MALMAR, 
Manager. 


one 


best 


E. S. 


Northern New Jersey Trust Company, 
Edgewater, N. J.: 

Dear Sir: 

We take pleasure in sending you, under 
separate cover, one of our calendars for 1911, 
which we trust will reach you safely and be 
found sufficiently attractive to be given a 
place in your home, 

We hope you will 
enclosed folder, as it 


find time to read the 
explains briefly why 
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our bank’s business made such an unprece- 
dented increase during the past year. it 
also outlines the advantages of transacting 
ycur banking business with our company, 
As your interests are our interests, it 
would afford us pleasure to have you make 
use of our services, as we are satisfied you 
would be well pleased with any dealings 
you might have with us. 
Wishing you the Compliments of the 
Season, we beg to remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
S. L. DOREMUS, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


The Franklin Society for Home Building 
and Savings, New York: 


Concerning Your Savings 


Dear Sir: 

First mortgages are generally conceded to 
be the best investment existing. But there 
are degrees of security in mortgage loans 
as well as in other investments, and ex- 
perience has proved that smal] first mort- 
gages ($1,000 to $7,500) on individual dwell- 
ings are better than any other class of 


mortgages, 

For more than twenty-two years the 
Franklin Society has invested its funds ex- 
clusively in this class of mortgages in New 
York and the immediate neighborhood. 

The safety of these securities, the So- 
ciety’s long and conservative record, its 
convenient methods, and careful supervision 
by the New York State Banking Depart- 
ment make the Franklin Society an _ ideai 
place in which to put your savings. 

In January, 1911, it pays its forty-fourth 
consecutive semi-annual dividend. The rate 
is four and a half per cent. per annum. The 





possession of a Franklin Society pass book 
inspires satisfaction and confidence. May 
we be favored with an account from you? 
Tell your friends about the Franklin So- 
clety. 
Yours very truly, 

H. A, THEIS, 

Second Vice- 5 
P. S. Accounts of $10 or more opened on 


or before January 10, earn from January 1. 





Iirst National Bank, Intercourse, Pa 


Dear Sir: 

Have you heard that the First National 
Bank of Intercourse will pay interest on 
Time Deposits, at the rate of three per cent 
for six and twelve month periods, beginning 
January 1, 1911? 

Now, or later, you may have some money 
Iving idle, and it might as well earn som 
interest for you. By putting it in this bank, 
on Time Certificate, you can make three per 
cent., and still have the privilege of with- 











drawing it at any time, by forfeiting 
interest. If you need a Joan, say, 
thirty or sixty days, you can use the 
Certificate, to the amount of its face ie, 
E collateral, and needn't ask any to 
endorse for you. 

Should you know of any persons in vour 
community who have some money to d sit 
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Time Certificate we’d consider it a special 
ivor if you’d call their attention to our 





Visit our institution so that we can talk 
over this matter with you, but if it is in- 
convenient for you to call, just write out 
ur check in favor of ‘‘Intercourse Bank,’’ 
and mail it. Use the enclosed envelope, and 
it will be sure to reach us safely. Your Time 
Certificate will be returned to you at once. 
The best plan is for you to come to the 
bank yourself, bring your valuable papers 
along, rent a Safe Deposit Box in our fire- 
proof Vault (only One Dollar a Year) and 
put all your valuable papers, along with 
your Time Certificate in a Safe Deposit Box. 
Hoping to be favored with a share of 
your business, at least, we remain 
Very truly yours, 
WILLIS R. KNOX, 


President. 





Commonwealth Trust Company, Boston: 


Dear Sir: 

We desire to thank you for the satisfac- 
tory bank account that you have had with 
us, and hope that we have ourselves ren- 
dered efficient service to you, 

We appreciate the favor of having your 
account in this Trust Company and hope 
that you will make use of our facilities 
whenever you desire information or advice 
of a financial nature or require the services 
of a Notary Public or wish to have securi- 
ties or other valuables taken care of or 
shipped. We do not, of course, limit our- 
selves to the services here mentioned, but 
expect our depositors to call upon us in 
many other ways. 

The proposed removal of our Milk Street 
branch to the street floor of the new Stock 
Exchange Building, now under construction 
at 30 Congress Street, near the corner of 
State Street, which we hope will take place 
in the early summer, will greatly increase 
our facilities and make us, we trust, more 
useful to our depositors, as we will then 
have two large Banking Houses with Safe 
Deposit Vaults, one on Summer Street and 
the other near State Street. 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE J. MUMFORD, 
President. 


The National City Bank, New Rochelle, 
am ee 


Dear Madam: 

We feel that the women who have been 
doing their banking business with us during 
the past year and perhaps longer, have 
added materially to the efficiency of our 
Bank, and as it would be quite a task for 
me to meet each one personally and express 
the favorable part their business has added 
to our success, I am taking this opportunity 
of writing to you our appreciation of your 
interest in our Institution, and trust that 
you have received from us during the year 
just closing courteous treatment and satis- 
factory service. 

We know that at times puzzling questions 
arise in reference to a bank account, and it 
will give me, as well as the other officers 


of the Bank, pleasure to be of service in 
making plain what cannot be readily under- 
stood. Perhaps you would be glad to help 
us further by speaking a word of com- 
mendation to any of your lady friends who 
are seeking a bank connection. We will ap- 
preciate the favor and thank you. 

As a reminder of the Holiday Season and 
for service during the coming year, we have 
prepared a useful and attractive pencil which 
we would like our women customers to use, 
and one of these pencils has been laid aside 
for you and our Paying Teller will be glad 
to deliver it either to you in person or on 
your order, 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY M. LESTER, 


President. 
»- 


DO YOU WANT TO SWAP BOOK- 
LETS? 


AN EXCHANGE FOR BANK ADVERTISERS 
IS SUGGESTED 


R. Charles D. Wells of the Advertising 
Department of the Traders Bank 
of Canada, No. 8 Wellington street, 

West, ‘Toronto, Ont., suggests that he 
would be glad to exchange advertising 
matter with banks in other parts of Canada 
and the United States. Put Mr. Wells on 
your exchange list and he will put you on 
his. 

And don’t forget to send this department 
samples of your advertising matter, too. 
If we find that there are enough bank ad- 
vertising men who would care to do so we 
will publish a list of names and addresses 
of persons who would like to exchange book- 
lets, circulars, statements, ete. Write us if 
you are interested in the plan. 


»—> 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE 


MAN from Maine came into the Lincoln 
Trust Company’s office in Boston a 
short time ago and opened a good- 

sized account. He had been influenced by 
one of the advertisements of this company 
in a Boston newspaper, dealing with the 
value of a bank account. The Lincoln Trust 
Company, by the way, has the individual 
advertising preparation service of the 
Bankers Publishing Company. 


wy 
o> 
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SAVINGS BANK ADVERTISING 


A NOTICEABLE IMPROVEMENT IN THE 
PAST FEW YEARS 
Pigg three years ago in this depart- 
ment we took occasion to criticize the 
newspaper advertisements of the New 
York City savings banks which consisted 
largely of interest dividend notices. 
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rving Savings 
Institution 


115 Chambers St., New York. 


The Trustees of this Bank have declared In- 
terest at the rate of 

er annum on all s from 
1 to §3,000—entitled therete 
“on Dec. 31, 1907,  werale ce on 

-~ stter Jan. 15, 
its made on E, , becore Jan. 
0 will draw: tnterest from 

Jan. Ist. 


W. H. B. TOTTEN, Presidént. 
GEORGE B. DUNNING, Secretary, 





THE MANHATTAN 
SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NOS. 644-646 BROADWAY. 
113TH SPMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
December 10th, 1907, 
The Trustees of this Institution have de- 
clared interest at the rate of 
FOUR R 


PE ‘. 

per annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 
remaining on deposit during the three or six 
months ending on the 3ist inst., payable on 
and after January 20th, 1908. 

Deposits made on or before January 10th, 
tre Powill draw interest from January Ist, 

After January ist, 1908, open daily from 10 
& = to2P. M. JOSEPH BIRD: RAs M. Aad 

“PRANK G. sTines. Secretary. 

CONSTANT M. BIRD, Asst. Secretary. 


The Metropolitan Savings Bank. 


4 ang 8 THIRD Av. CEB, Goaper Institute.) 


CHARTE 
109th DIVIDEND, 
1D York, Dec, 10th, 1007. 


R THE HA YEAR ENDING 
NT OECEMBEE s1a7, 


FOUR PER CENT. Per “Annum 


will be credited to depositors entitled thereto 
> by-laws of the bank on sums from §5 
‘o 

INTEREST PAYABLE JANUARY 15TH, 1908. 


10th Lene éraw interest from January ist. 
| JONATHAN B. CURRDY, President, 








mDWARD SHERER, Secretary. 
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MENRY SIEGEL FRANK ©. vocer\ ! 
HENRY SIEZQEL & Co | 
a a tat ' 

PRIVATE BANKERS | 


MAIN FLOOR 





‘ees 
: | 
4)4 Per Cxnt interest | 
Paid 6n Deposits from $1 to $3,000 | 
MON@Y DEPOSITED ON oR BEFOR: 
20 WILL DRAW INTEREST FROM ancy 
INTEREST READY AND PAYABLE. iF DESIRED, | 


PROMPTLY ON THE FIRST Bus! 
OF JANUARY AND JULY. sentria 


may _be withdrawn at any tim. 


without Living notice 
(WE WAVE NEVER AT ANY Time Ri 
EQUIRE! 
NOTICE FROM OUR DEPOSITORS FOR THe 
WITHDRAWAL OF DEPOSITS, | 
ont INVESTMENTS AND CONDUCT : 
oF our, 
BUSINESS ARE UNDER THE DIRECT suUPER. | 
VISEBN AND CONTROL OF RESPONSIBLE. wei. 
KNOWN. “BUSINESS MEN ENGAGED IN LEGIT. 
IMATE MERCANTILE ENTERPRISES. 


WRITE FOR cirouLaR. 
os ——e 9 A.M, to 5.30 P.M. 
. MAMPION, W. J. DOHER 
Casnian Assr. Cnauses 
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At that time we said. 


There is no better illustration of 
the card announcement style in bank 
advertising than the stereotyped 
form of newspaper advertising being 
done by the New York City savings 
banks. 


These advertisements are all cut 


from the same cloth. 


MAGAZINE 








The Bowery Savings Bank, 


128 AND 130 BOWERY. 
NEW YORK, Dec, 16, 1907. 
A semi-annual divideng at the rate of 
F6UR.PER CENT. 


per annum bes been declared and will be 
credited to depositors on all sums of $5.00 
and upward and not exceeding $3.0009 
which asball Have been deposited at least 
three months on the Grst day of January 
next, and will be ‘paysble_on and after 
Monday, January 20th, 1908. 
ey deposited on or before January 10 

om aan interest from January 1, 1908. 

JOHN J. SINCLAIR, ist Vice: Pres's. 

HENBY A. SCHENCK, 2nd Vice Pres't. 
WILLIAM E. KNOX, Seoretary. 
———<——————— 


THE BANK FOR SAVINGS 


IN THD CITY OF NEW YORK, 
| 280 Fourth Avenue, Dec. 13th, 1907. 





17TTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
The Board of Trustees has declared an iuer- 
est dividend for the Six Months ending Decem- 
ber 3let, 1907, at the rate of FOUR PER 
CENT. per annum on all sums of $5.00 and up- 
wards entitled thereto, and payable on and 
after Jan. 20th, 1908. 
The dividend will be credited to depositors as 
principal, Janu Ist, 1908. 
Deposits made on or tefore January 10th will 
draw interest from January Ist, 1908. 
WALTER TRIMBLE, President. 
CHARLES A. SHERMAN, Secretery. 
JAMES KNOWLES, Comptrollery 


Union Cime Savings Institution 


BROADWAY, 32D 8T., AND 6TH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


Interest Four Per Cent. 


Per annum from $5 to $3,000. Credited Jan- 

uary ist, payable January 16th, or eny time 

later. CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, President. 
FRANCIS M. LEAKE, Treasurer. 
WILLIAM G. ROSS, Secretary. 


The Brooklyn Savings Bank, 


co} meas - 2 = ip es ad sranes 
- BROOKLYN, ” 


“actin fy gag 


INTEREST AT ‘1 PER 

FOUR PER CENT. PER AKNUM 
will be credited to depositors with this bank, 
January ist next, on all sums entitled thereto, 

| Mon on and after January 20th.) 

ONEY DEPOSITED on or before January 
| dt will draw interest from January ist, § 
i BRYAN H. SMITH, President. 
$ FELIX E. FLANDREAU, Cashler. 
) EDWIN P. MAYNARD, Comptroller. 


SEAMEN'S BA. “FOR SAV. INGS, 
i 74 and 76 Wall Street 
{> THE TRUSTEES HAVE ORDERED THAT 
| INTEREST be peid to depositors entitled there- 
to under the b: ws, and accordance with 
jthe Savings Bank laws, the six months 
ending Dec. 3st, 1907. 

On accounts not excecdif@ three thousand 
dollars at the rate of FOUR PER CENT. per 
annum. 

Payable on and after Mond@4y. Jan. 20th, 1908. 

DANIEL BARNES, President, 
GEORGE M. HALSEY, Cashier. 

New York, Dec. 1907. 

Deposits made on or before Jan. 10th will draw 
interest from Jan. ist, 2 


i GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK 


8. E, Cor. 6th Av. and 16th St. 
INTER AT.THE RATE OF FOUR PER | 
CENT. P AN f will be credited de- | 
positors for the *#IX MONTHS and THREE 
MONTHS ENDING DEC. 31, 1907, on a't! 
sums from five dollars to three tho a dol- | 
lars, entitled thereto under the by-laws, pay- 
able Jan. 20, 1906. | 
JAMES QUINLAN, President. 
CHARLES M. DUTCHER, Treas, 
‘J. HAMPDEN ROBB, Secretary. 
Deposits made or’or before yaN. 10, sia 
will draw interest from JAN, 1, 1908. 








































TO bo IT 


It would seem that if the 
pose of this advertising was to 
more depositors for the banks, 


advertisers fell far short of their 


pur- 


get 


the 


opportunities and wasted good money 


in expensive newspaper space. 
There is no law that compels 





New York savings banks to adver- 
But 


even if it were compulsory, is there 


tise in this perfunctory way. 


the 


re 


———————ea——e 


BANKING 


Let the New Year 
Bring Success 


Be determined that if your former 
practices -led to NO savings, your 
new pfactices shall lead to SOME 
saving. That if you formez.y saved 
only a little, you shall now save 


mere. 
The Trustees of the Empire 
City Savings Bank have de- 


elared ifterest for the six 
manatee ending Dec. 31, 1910. 
at the rate ol 
Four Per Cent. 
er 2nnum on all sum3 from O 
35.00 fo $3,600.00, payable 
16, 1911. | Money de- 


posited on or before Jan. 
13 will draw interest 
from Jan. 1, 1911. 


Empire City 
Savings Bank 


231 West 125th Street 


1 A. HOPPER, A. T. TIMPSON, 
Pres. Sec’y. 








Business Men 


are invited to open savings ac- 
counts at this bank. We par- 
ticularly invite the accounts of 
those who in the future expect 
to need the services of a bank 
willing to extend credit to 
responsible borrowers. 
CHARLES S. CASTLE, President 
WM. F. VAN BUSKIRK, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES M. MILES, Cashier, 







& SAVINGS BANK 


Capital and Surplus £1,250,6¢6 


159 LA SALLE ST. 





IMPROVEMENT THE 


anything to prevent their doing 
some real advertising in addition? 

But perhaps they do not want any 
more deposits, 


Herewith we reproduce advertisements of 
three New York City savings banks and one 
Chicago institution, taken from daily news- 
papers in January. 

It is interesting to compare these adver- 
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BAVIN GS BANKS. 





Established Cerner Pierrepont 


and Ciinton Streets 


satin Savings Bank 


DEPOSITS 46 MILLIONS 
Surplus January 1, 1911, Over 5 Millions 


' interest at the rate of 


PER CENT 
PER ANNUM 


will be credited to depositors with this 
bank January Ist next, on all sums en- 
titled thereto (payable on and after Jan- 
uary 2Qth.) Deposits made on or before 
January 10th will draw interest from 
January Ist. 

BRYAN H. SMITH, President. 

EDWIN P. MAYNARD, Camptroller. 

LAURUS . SUTTON, Cashier. 














ASSETS 


SIXTY-FIVE MILLIONS 


SURPLUS JAN 


OVER EIGHT MILLIOHS 


The Williamsburgh 
Savings Bank 


Broadway and gs Ave., Brooklyn 
| 





December 5, 1910. 
Notice is hereby given thet on and after 
the Twentieth day of January, 1911, a Semi- 
Annual Interest at the rate of 


CENT. 
per annum will be paid to all depositors in 
this bank who‘on the First day af January, 
3911, may be entitled thereto, 
Money. deposited on or before Jan'y 10, 1914 + 
will draw interest from Jan’y 1. 
-Accounts can be opened by mail, 
json for booklet and full instructions, 
E. B. TUTTLE, President. 
w it LIAM F. BURNS, Cashier, 
Ss. M. MEEKER, Secretary. 
Bank Open Daily, 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
; On MONDAYS from 10 A. M. to 7 P. M. 





ORDER OF THE AGE 


tisements with the announcements which 
were the prevailing style of advertisements 
used by large savings banks several years 
ago. 

There is now a strong tendency, even on 
the part of the largest and most conserva- 
tive savings banks, towards real advertising 
which is a delightful contrast to the former 
conditions. 


But there is still room for improvement. 








HOW BANKS ARE ADVERTISING 


Note and Comment on Current Financial Publicity 


HE Waco (Tex.) State Bank, for the 
twentieth time, has sent out its ma- 
turity calendar, which is a_ useful 

present for cashiers, bookkeepers, note 
clerks, bill clerks and everyone who has to 
figure maturity paper at thirty, sixty and 
ninety days. 


North & Co., bankers, of Unadilla, N. Y., 
recently got up a very ingenious booklet en- 
titled “Pointers,” which was made to come 
to a very sharp point on the right hand side 
and on each page was printed a good pointer 


First National Bank of Pittsburgh 


This building was occupied until 1908, 
when it was razed to make room for the 
present one, which occupies three times the 
ground area of the one in the picture. At 
the time this building was vacated, deposits 


were $17,614,592. Since then they have in- 
creased to their present volume of 
$21,508,018.03. YOUR account, either sav- 
ings or checking, will be welcomed. You 
will find this bank a genuine friend. 


PIPTH AVENUE AND WOOD STREET. 





a 


booklet outlining attractively all the fea- 


tures of its service. 


The Commercial National Bank of Ogden, 
Utah, which is located in a wool- -producing 
region, gave away a_ booklet reproducing 
Schedule K of the tariff act of 1909, de aling 
with wool and the manufactures thereof. 


We are indebted to William H. Siviter, 
advertising manager of the First National 





|“Frst National Bank of Pittsburgh 


The First National Bank of Pitte- | 
burgh moved to the corner of Fifth 
avenue and Wood street in 1858, when { 
its name wae the Pittsburgh Trust 
Company, and deposits were $631,700. 

It occupied # portion of the first floor 
of this narrow building. The present 
bank building extends 80 feet on Fifth 
avenue and 120 feet on Wooll street. 
Its deposits now are $21,508,018, and 
resources are close to $26,000,000. It is 
therefore able to meet the largest o- 


FIFTH AND WOOD: = quirements of business, 














| FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH 


THE GENUINE HELPFULNESS 


of thie bank is shown in its arrangements for 
the care of funds in any amount. You may 
depostt in our Savings Department any sum, 
from One Dollar upward, and receive interest 
compounded every Three Months. When you 
have enough saved to go into-business, you 
may open @ Checking Account. In every 
department the bank ig your friend and 
helper. 


Fitth Avenue and Wood Street 





CORNER ‘OF THE MAILING 
DEPARTMENT. 





FIRST NATIONAL: BANK OF PITTSBURGH 


* The Steamship Bepartment of the 
First National Bank of Pittsburgh is 
one of the best equipped and most 
elegantly furnished steamship officeg 
in the country. 

"Leading foreign newspapers—Lor- 
don Times, Paris Figaro. Frankfurter 
Zeitung—are kept on fik. Movements 
of steamers are reported by telegraph 
Information regarding foreign travel 
cheerfully given. Office hours 8 a. mm. 
toip.m Phone 72 Grant 


Meceptinn Geom, Steamahtp Department BIFTH AVENUE AND WOOD STREET 














FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH 


If you should die suddenly, are 
your life insurance policies and 
Your will in a place where your ex- 
ecutor or your family can easily 
find them? 

To make sure, rent a private safe 
in our impregnable vaults. You can 
have one for only Five Dollars a 
year. Come in and examine the 
superb facilities at your disposal. 








Fifth Ave. and Wood St. 


L = a 





GOOD PITTSBURGH 


concerning the service and stability of the 


institution. 

Another unusual folder is one advertising 
the Northern New Jersey Trust Company, 
Edgewater, N. J. It is entitled “One Min- 
ute, Please,’ and the cover is ornamented 
by a representation of the two hands of a 
watch indicating the one minute. 

It takes more than a minute to read the 
leafiet, but it is good enough to repay one 
for several minutes spent in perusing it. 


Bank and Trust 
comprehensive 


The Southern Arizona 
Company has published a 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH 


Women’s Acceants Are Welcomed 
‘The Ladies’ Department of the First Nacional 
Bank of Picsbergh ts Gtted ap with every com 
venience, and patrons of the bank are tovised 
ase freely the fertlities i offers, which teciade 
rect and reading rooms, telephose and maid's 
services. New meney only.te paid out tote | 
postions," The Wention te very convenient for | 
meeting friends, a0 it le close wo the big shop, | 
there credit may be arranged. Uf Geatret. 


Fifth Avenve and Wood Street. | 








THE LADIES PARLOR. 








COPY 


Bank of Pittsburgh, for the samples of 
that bank’s good newspaper advertisements 
herewith reproduced. 


The Citizens National Bank of Engle- 
wood, N. J., published in the Englewood 
Press an interesting analyzed statement of 
condition as indicated by the report to the 
comptroller of January 7, 1911. 


The East Brooklyn Savings Bank issued 
a folder bearing the title, “Talk It Over 
With the Savings Bank Man,” the gist 


a 
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the preachment being that it is a wise plan 
for the average depositor to talk it over 
with his banker before he draws out his 
deposits to play the stock market. The 
matter is a reproduction of an Arthur Bris- 
bane editorial. 


Cc. “. Chilton, Jr., of the First National 
Bank, Montgomery, Ala., sends us a booklet 
distributed as a convention souvenir to the 
members of the Alabama Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. It contained a collection of newspa- 
per bank advertising copy used by the First 
National locally. 


During a recent run on a western bank a 
billboard was set up in the street where the 
line of depositors was gathered, and_ its 
frank statement of the bank’s condition did 
much to restore confidence. Many people 
dropped out of the line after reading the 
sign, which bore this legend: 


“This bank can pay every dollar on 
deposit. It is one of the strongest banks 
on the Pacific Coast. It has been your 
friend. Jealous competitors have worked 
to bring vou here. Every person in this 
line should show their loyalty by leaving 
at once. Your money is safe. Why, then, 
remain here doing an unkind and_ foolish 
thing? Break ranks.” 


The run lasted thirty-six hours, but the 
bank stood the strain and remained solvent. 

An enterprising merchant took advan- 
tage of the incident to secure a_ novel 
advertisement for his store. It happened 
that he was prepared to move _ into 
the adjoining building, and the picture 
of the crowd before the bank had the ap- 
pearance of heading for his new quarters. 
A cut of this picture was used for his an- 
nouncement, the legend reading, “Your 
money is safe if you follow the crowd 
to ——,” giving the name of his own es- 
tablishment. 


“Thrift, An Old Time New England 
Virtue” is the title of an interesting folder 
gotten out by the Granite Savings Bank 
and ‘Frust Company of Barre, Vt. The ar- 
ticle in it begins with a quotation from 
the Boston “Congregationalist” to the effect 
that it is a fine art requiring knowledge, 
experience and virtue to maintain a family 
at the maximum of comfort with the mini- 
mum of cost, but that it is the first duty 
in every household of limited means. 


The annual statement and report of the 
president of the Union Trust Company of 
Chicago is very attractively printed this 
year, and, what is probably the most at- 


tractive feature, the report shows a very 
gratifying increase in the business of the 
institution. The growth of the company’s 
deposits for the past ten years is shown 
by this table: 








Rs, "Ee, A Aetoeencanteseueos $4,883,686.43 
a ee 6,195,335.09 
wh, Ry Feo ok ace Kewsdasedes 7,275,685.17 
SR FT nk ha ndwsasionna decane 8,370,501.21 
Sy, RG dines cuwkae cols eindauae 10,307,516.96 
Pe: | Ey Gea bnsevcseedewsesecd 11,3% : 
Ee ee Sr ee ree 12,707,693.09 
SU. Ty. Chas vcerwacwesseesease 10,435,388.04 
PO, Sy Biss oc siwieecese wana 12,888,565.90 
Te Pinas dw caeeee eae ensen 14,450,304.79 
ee Ba as acces cer se eaweeaan 16,470,562.38 


Henry L. Mann has recently taken up 
the publicity work of the First National 
Bank of Boston. He is a graduate of 
Williams College and Boston University, 
03, and has been connected with the In- 





In Choosing 


a bank your decision should be 
based on a close study of all the im- 
portant factors: its Capital, Surplus 
and Undivided Profits—its Assets— 
its Policy—its Board of Directors. 
QIn all these essential require- 
ments the First National Bank fur- 
nishes a long and well-established 
record. 


The First National 
Bank of Boston 


70 Federal Street 








SS 





Property 

as represented by valuable papers is 
never secure unless placed in a fire 
and burglar proof Safe Deposit box 
such as can found in the modern 
steel vaults at the 


First National 
Bank of Boston 


70 Federal Stree: 


Boxee from $10 = year upwards. 





SOME RECENT NEWSPAPER ADS. OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 


ternational Trust Company, Gay & Sturgis 
and Massachusetts Title Insurance Company 
of Boston, while some newspaper experience 
has added to his equipment for work in 
the line of banking publicity. Some of Mr. 
Mann's recent ads. in the Boston daily 
papers are reproduced herewith. 
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The First National Bank of Northfork, 
W. Va., sends us a photograph of one of 





A BANK'S OUTDOOR AD. 


its billboard advertisements and it is re- 
produced herewith. Quite a number of 
banks are using this form of advertising. 


The Virst National Bank of Fort Wayne, 


Ind., is using a set of small folders suitable 
for enclosure with mail. The titles are 


BANKERS MAGAZINE 


“Lifting the Mortgage,” “A Few Words 
on Helping Yourself,” “Just About Break- 
ing Dollars,’ and “What’s the Use?” 


The Fidelity Trust Company of New 
York sent out a beautiful holly embossed 
check to stockholders just before Christmas 
with this notice: 

We take pleasure in enclosing a Christ- 
mas dividend of two dollars per share on 
the number of shares of the capital stock 
of our company registered in your name, at 
the close of business, December 21, 1910. 

Wishing you a Merry Christmas and a 
happy and prosperous New Year, we are 

Yours very truly, 
FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, OF NEW 
YORK. 
Samuel S. Conover, President. 


The Christmas dividend was in addition 
to the customary semi-annual dividend of 
three per cent. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Financtar, Economic anp MiIsceLLaNeous 
Sreercres AnD Essays. By Henry Clews, 
LL.D. New York: Irving Publishing Co. 
Covering a wide range of business, social 

and political subjects, Mr. Clews speaks with 
keen discernment, good humor and great 
practical sense. From the vantage-point of 
Wall Street he has for more than a half 
century observed the progress of the world’s 
affairs, and has set down what he has seen 
and experienced in a series of essays and 
public addresses which may be read with 
interest and profit. 

While not unmindful of the many things 
that need bettering in our social, business 
and political affairs, Mr. Clews shows a 
strong belief in the continued advance and 
permanent prosperity of the country. 


Qverstionep Documents. A study of ques- 
tioned documents, with an outline of 
methods by which the facts may be dis- 
covered and shown. By Albert S. Osborn, 
with an introduction by Professor John 
H. Wigmore, author of “Wigmore on Evi- 
dence.” Rochester, N. Y.: The Lawyers 
Coéperative Publishing Co. 

The author announces that ‘The purpose 
of this book is to assist in the discovery 
and proof of the facts in any investigation 
or legal inquiry involving the genuineness 
of a document.” It seems that this pur- 


pose has been well fulfilled, for the volume 
certainly contains a vast fund of useful 
information along this line—information 
that may be profitably studied by bankers 
and all who handle notes, checks, securi- 
ties, etc. 


A Stvetr Exptanation oF Banxkine Cus- 
toms. By Humphrey Robinson. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Company. 

This little volume contains much sound 
and valuable information for those who deal 
with banks. <A knowledge of its contents 
by bank depositors generally would save a 
great deal of time, trouble and annoyance, 
and perhaps in some cases prevent the loss 
of money. 





Tue Pranter. By Herman Whitaker. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 

This is the story of a New England young 
man’s experience on a rubber plantation in 
Mexico, and it is full of spirit and stirring 
adventures both with financiers in the 
United States and natives in Mexico. 
Whether the picture given of conditions on 
the Mexican rubber plantations is an ac- 
curate one or not, we do not know. ‘The 
coloring, at this distance, appears rather 
vivid. The story is replete with incident 
and interest. 


ee 
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Tie Arcentine Repvrnic: Its Physical 
Features, History, Fauna, Flora, Geology, 
Literature and Commerce. By A. Stuart 
Pennington. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. (Price, $3.00.) 

Perhaps few foreign countries are just 
now receiving more attention from men of 
enterprise than the far Southern Republic 
so fully described in this volume. Those 
Americans who have not studied the his- 
tory of Argentina, and who are not familiar 
with the country’s delevepment will be both 
interested and surprised at the record of 
preercsss and the exhibition of rich ve- 
sources which this volume presents. It is 
an interesting account, and exceedingly 
valuable for the minute description of the 
wealth of ferest, mine and field) which 
Argentina contains. 


4 BOND INTEREST CALENDAR. 


Pope’s Daily Bond Interest Calendar for 
1911, second year’s edition, published by 
Financial Service Co., 2 Rector street, New 
York, price *2.20 delivered, has just been 


issued. 


Thi- calendar is an original, unique and 
valuable help to banks, trusi companies, 
hankers, stock brokers, bond houses, etc., 
it showing accrued interest on bonds, both 
for cash and regular delivery, instantane- 
ously each day. It is designed both for 
cashiers’ and dealers’ use. It absolutely 
does away with the labor, inconvenience 
and possibility of error entailed by use of 
the old style Bond Interest Tables, and 
keeps before one the actual current day’s 
figures. Jt is attractively and substantially 
gotten up and is used by a large number 
of representative banking and bond houses. 


LOOKS RECEIVED 


Commerctat Hanpsook or Canapa. (Hea- 
ton’s Annual; price, $1.00.) Toronto: 
Heaton’s Agency. 

ProcreDINGs oF THE THirty-SixtH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE MERICAN BANKERS’ 
Association. 1910. © New York: Compiled 
by Fred E. Farnsworth, General Secre- 
tary of the American Bankers’ Association. 


AMENDING THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS 
LAW 


Editor Bonkers Magazine: 


My atcention has been called to a letter 
by Mr. Crawford, the draftsman of the 
Negotiable Tnstruments Law, in a_ recent 
issue of your magazine, in reference to the 
Act passed last year by the Massachusetts 
Legislature amending Section 102 of Chap- 
ter 73 of the Revised Laws, which is sec- 
tion S6 (numbered 145 in the New York 
lav) of the negotiable instruments law. 
1 did not prepare this amendment but | 
was somewhat concerned in the discussion 
which ultimately gave rise to it, and as 
a Commissioner for Massachusetts, for the 
promotion of uniform State laws, TI was 
consulted by the Governor before he at- 
tached his signature to the bill. 

Much as I believe in the desirability of 
uniform legislation, IT was obliged to con- 
cede that in this case an amendment of the 
statute was desirable. 

Mir. Crawford in his quotation of the 
Massachusetts statute omits what to my 
mind is the most. vital part of it. The 
statute does not simply add to the. section 
of the Negotiable Instruments Law in ques- 
tion the proviso which Mr. Crawford 
quotes, but changes that section in other 
respects. The second sentence, and part 
of the third of that section, as it stands 


in the Negotiable Instruments Law, reads 
as tollows: 


“When the day of maturity falls upon 
Sunday or a_ holiday, the instrument is 
payable on the next succeeding business 
day. (nstruments falling due on Saturday 
are to be presented for payment on _ the 
next succeeding business day, except” etc. 

There then follows an exception relating 
to instruments payable on demand as _ to 
which an option is given. The language 
qucted has been the cause of great un- 
certainty among Boston bankers. Is the 
effect of this language that instruments 
whose date of maturity falls upon Satur- 
day are payable upon Monday (assuming 
that day to be the next succeeding busi- 
ness dav) or does the statute still leave 
such instruments payable on Saturday but 
require presentment on Monday in order 
to charge endorsers? The matter was 
submitted to some of the most eminent 
lawyers in Boston for opinion, and they 
agreed that the latter was the true con- 
struction. The reasons are set forth in 
23 Hlarvard Law Review, 603. 

Assuming this construction to be sound, 
the result is that the instrument is due, 
so far as the maker is concerned, on Sat- 
urday. We would have no excuse for re- 
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fusing to pay on that day, interest would 
begin to run against him and a right of 


action against him would accrue. Yet in 
order to charge endorsers, presentment 
must be made on Monday. Such a situa- 


tion is an anomaly in the law of bills and 
notes, and an objectionable anomaly. With- 
out introducing any question of collecting 
agents into the problem, trouble is likely 
to arise. 

The specific case which caused troubie 
in Boston related to the liability of the 
maker for interest between Saturday and 


Monday. Where notes are of a_ large 
amount, this is of some importance. More- 


over, the matter of the collecting agent’s 
position cannot very well be left out of 
account. I agree with Mr. Crawford that 
the statute does not undertake to state 
what is proper diligence for a collecting 
agent, and that generally speaking it is 


improper to introduce matter into the 
statute relating to that. But it may be- 


come necessary to do this if the Negotia- 
ble Instruments Law, though not pur- 
porting to deal with the question of an 
agent’s diligence, establishes a rule which 
seriously affects the very question supposed 
to be excluded, and this is what the sec 
tion of the Negotiable Instruments Law 
under consideration does. Though, as Mr. 





Crawford’s letter points out, an agent 
might, under peculiar circumstances, be 
bound to present paper before the last 


possible time allowed by law for so doing, 
the general rule as to his duty is to 
present at maturity. Any rule, therefore, 
which makes the day of maturity uncertain 
is in its necessary effect legislation affecting 
the question of the agent’s diligence. Con- 
sequently, a prevision as to demand paper 
that it may he treated as due either on a 
Saturday or Monday by the holder, as it 
creates an entirely new problem as to an 
agent’s duty (since no such situation ever 
arose under the law merchant, apart from 
statute) invites a solution of the ques- 
tion that it raises. I do not think that 
the proviso of the Massachusetts statute 
which Mr. Crawford criticizes is happily 
worded and I should think it was quite as 
well. as he suggests, that the enactment 
of a statute in regard to what is due dili- 
gence for a collecting agent of demand 
paper, should have been put in a separate 
statute, but I think it should be clearly 
understood that such a statute was neces- 
sary, and J think it should be further clear- 
ly understood that an 
Negotiable 


amendment to the 


Instruments Law was proper 
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and, indeed, necessary in order to determ 
ine exactly on what day paper by its terms 
maturing on Saturday is legally payable. 
This has been done in the Massachusetts 
statute by substituting for the words 
quoted at the beginning of this letter froin 
the Negotiable Instruments Law the fol- 
lowing: 

“When the day of maturity falls upon 
Saturday, Sunday, or a holiday, the in- 
strument is payable on the next succeed- 
ing business day which is not a Saturday.” 
These words precede in the statute the 
provision as to instruments payable on de- 
inand quoted by Mr. Crawford. 


SamveL WILLIsTon. 


Law School, Harvard University, 
Jan. 31, 1911. 


Editor Bankers Magazine: 


T am in receipt of a copy of Professor 
Williston’s communication referred by you. 
While T am not able to see that the amend- 
inent in question was required, I am quite 
willing to concede that if the language of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law is am- 
biguous in this, or in any other particular, 
the Act should be amended. But I believe 
that, upon reflection, Professor Williston 
will agree that the procedure adopted in 
this instance was ill-advised, and that if it 
should be followed in other cases where per- 
sons may think they have discovered some dif- 
ficulty in the Act, all uniformity would soon 
disappear. Would it not have been wiser 
to have first brought the matter to the at- 
tention of the Conference of Commissioners 
on Uniformity of Laws? Should one com- 
missioner have undertaken to decide that 
a change should be made in an Act which 
some twenty-odd commissioners had ex- 
amined and approved? This phase of the 
matter probably did not occur to Pro- 
fessor Williston when he was consulted 
about the amendment, and I believe that he 
will agree with me, that hereafter all pro- 
posed changes should be first passed upon 
by all the commissioners at an annual con- 
ference. If this is done, the commissioners, 
if they think the change necessary, can have 
it submitted in all the States, and 
formity may be preserved. 


uni- 


Joun J. Crawroro. 


New York, Feb. 21, 1911. 
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NEW 


11{0ME OF THE OLD NATIONAL BANK OF 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


S evidence of the phenomenal growth 
and development of Spokane, Wash- 
ington, the erection of the magnifi- 

cent fifteen-story Old National Bank build- 
ing is a striking example, inasmuch as_ it 
was brought into being as a direct result of 
the growth and expansion of one of. Spo- 
kane’s le ading banking institutions. It also 
points out in a most striking manner the 
importance of Spokane as a financial center. 

For several years past the management 

of the Old National Bank realized that in 


order to keep abreast of its business the 
demands of the future would have to be 
anticipated by providing a permanent home, 
such as would amply meet the needs of @ 
modern metropolitan institution. Nearly 
every great bank is confronted with this 
problem at some period of its development. 
During the last few years there were a 
number of fine banking homes erected in 
various parts of the country; with hardly 
an exception these structures may be 
classed with one or the other of two distinct 
types. 

The first is that of the individual build- 
ing—-for exclusive banking purposes—usual- 
ly constructed on classical lines and seldom 
over one story in height. 

The second is that of the combined bank 
and office building, in which the bank’s 
headquarters are located on the ground 
floor, with any number of stories above de- 
voted to offices; to this latter class belongs 
the fifteen-story building of the Old: Na- 
tional Bank of Spokane, just completed. 

The new building is a modern, fireproof 
structure, known as the steel skeleton type, 
with a cream-white enameled terra cotta 
exterior. It is situated at the northeast 
corner of Riverside avenue and Stevens 
street, in the heart of Spokane’s business 
center, occupying the full area of the plot, 
i100 feet on Riverside avenue by 142 feet 
on Stevens street. The entire ground floor 
and hasement is reserved for the use of the 
bank, though only about two-thirds of the 
area is now occupied. All of the upper 
floors are rented for offices. 


First Impressions. 


Upon entering the banking rooms one is 
at once impressed with the utility, beauty 
and convenience here combined. The quiet 
dignity, the orderly and harmonious ar- 
rangement, and the ample volume of light 
that floods the interior—all reflect a careful 
study of the requirements of the modern 
metropolitan bank. The spacious lobby, 
thirty feet wide by seventy-two feet deep, 
comes directly in the center of the banking 
rooms, affording easy access to all the 
cages and executive offices. This public 
lobby is surrounded by great columns of 
majestic proportions, forming a portion of 
the cage screen itself and rising to a height 
of twenty-three feet, while the skylight di- 
rectly above the lobby is carried up one 
story higher, thus producing a stately and 
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dignitied architectural effect. Under this 
arrangement there is no obstruction of 
either public lobby or working 
space. To obtain this unusual result the 
general banking room scheme was deter- 
mined upen before the building and super- 
structure were designed. 

The ceiling of the banking room is richly 
but simply decorated in ornament and color. 
The floor and the public space is laid in 
Tennessee marble, while the bank counter is 
a combination of Grecian and domestic 
marbles, topped with a beautiful frieze of 


posts in 
} 
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rubber tile, extends all around behind 


the cages. 


less 


SpeciaL FEAtURes. 


In the main lobby and directly in the 
center from the entrance are located three 
handsome specially designed — customers’ 
desks and an information bureau, the lat- 
ter stationed at the entrance of the bank 
and presided over by an informant, who 
will also do patrol duty. On this officer’s 


desk is an annunciater, making it possible 





INTERIOR VIEW OF THE 


OLD 


Grecian design. The executive offices of 
the bank are located at the left just inside 


the main entrance. ‘This arrangement 
places the offices in the closest possible 


touch with the traffic of the public and af- 


fords an unobstructed view of the entire 
room. Immediately adjoining the open 


the executive offices are two com- 
consultation rooms, where the ex- 
eculives may retire for private interviews 
or meetings. 

There is but one entrance to the working 
space of the banking room for the employees. 
This adjoins the auditor's cage at the end 
of the lobby, and being used exclusively by 
employees, none are admitted except by the 
pressing of a secret button from within. —A 
wide unobstructed passageway laid in noise- 


space of 
modious 


NATIONAT 


BANK OF 


SPOKANE 


for any teller in the bank to call him to 
his window by simply pressing a secret but- 
ton. While the officer's duty will be pri- 
inarily that of imparting information, his 
additional duty of furnishing protection 
to bank and customers can hardly be 
called secondary. 

The special department 
women customers is located 
upon the right of the main 
the banking room. It will be fitted out 
with a retiring reom, telephone, writing 
desk and materials, and separate wickels 
where they may transact their business in 
privacy. At different points in the lobby 
are retiring seats for the general public 
where consultations may be carried on with- 
out intrusion. 


provided for 
immediately 
entrance to 
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Located at the back of the banking room, 
immediately behind the paying tellers’ 
cages, is the adding machine room for the 
making up of the clearing-house lists, which 
will employ the operation of a number of 
adding machines. This room will also con- 
tain the mailing department, where the en- 
dorsing of the outgoing checks with stamps 


and other noisy operations, such as_ the 
coin counting machines, will take place. 


‘The forward partition of this room is set 
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weighty current records may be locked in 
the steel desks with perfect safety and a 
great saving of time. Another innovation 
is a money shipping room completely caged 
in, equipped with gas and electric wax 
heaters, from which all country bank ship- 
ments are made. 

A cage for runners is constructed within 
the collection department cage, where busi- 
ness between tellers and runners is con- 
ducted over a counter, the same as in the 





VIEW 


A OF THE 


in glass and while the operators may be 
seen, they cannot disturb the quiet of the 
main banking room. Adjoining this room 
on the mezzanine floor is located the transit 
department, through which all the out-of- 
town checks are recorded and sent out. 
All of this work is done by means of type- 
writers and adding machines operated by 
a force of women employees. Here also 
is located the switchboard connecting by 
telephone every department of the bank. 
Up-ro-Datr EquipMENT. 

Metal furniture and fixtures are installed 
throughout, excepting in the officers’ quar- 
ters. Because of the fireproof construction 
of the banking room by the installation of 
metal fixtures it will be unnecessary to 
transfer all of the records of the bank 
to the vault each night. Ledgers and other 


WORKING SPACE 


general lobby. In the mailing department 
a large sorting table is provided where the 
mail from all departments is collected and 
placed in one enclosure, thus annually 
effecting a substantial saving in the cost 
of postage. Incoming mail is received at 
this desk and distributed by the bank post- 
~master and his assistants. 

The officers’ desks are flat-topped, of the 
sanitary type. They were especially de- 
signed and built of select figured mahogany. 
All chairs are patterned after the style 
used in the Bank of England. 

Another feature of the banking rooms is 


the absence of any vaults on the main 
floor. The big cash and record vaults are 


grouped in the basement, where extensive 
accommodations are also provided for the 
employees, including a lunch room, locker 
room and shower baths. <A transference of 
vaults to the basement removes all perma- 
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WOMEN’S REST ROOM 


nent obstructions from the main banking 
rooms, leaving the floor adaptable for fu- 
ture expansion. Each department has 
omnibuses, especially constructed for its 
use, which at night are taken to the base- 
ment on an elevator and placed in the 
general vault, of which they constitute a 


part. The omnibuses are vaults in them- 
selves, being of fireproof construction. 


These portable vaults will contain only cur- 
rent records, from whence they are trans- 
ferred to corresponding files in document 
vaults in the basement. Accommodations 
are reserved under counters in each cage, 
where the buses are readily accessible dur- 
ing banking hours. 


Mopvern Vacrir EquviemMent. 


The complement of basement vaults pro- 
vides each department with a vault of its 
own, making it impossible for one depart- 
ment to have access to that of any other, 
thereby more closely confining responsibili- 
ty and aiding in the general audit of the 
bank. The cash vault has separate com- 
partment safes for each of the tellers. It 
is divided into three sections—for securi- 
ties, tellers’ sates and reserve chests. The 
cash vault is of unusual size, being twenty- 
seven feet wide and nine feet deep, insur- 
ing ample ventilation and making it possi- 
ble to work with comfort therein. 


The main cash vault to be used is the 
largest private vault in the northwest. The 
tellers’ compartment is equipped with a 
battery of eighteen safes and the entire 


vault lined with one and one-half inches of 
laminated steel, built up in three layers of 
alternate Bessemer and chrome steel. 

A decidedly unique and new feature of 
the entrance door to this vault is that it 
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is designed lo open in two panels instead 
of one enormously heavy one. Each panel 
is locked and operated separately and_in- 
dependently of the other, one serving as an 
emergency entrance to the other, thus 
avoiding the chance of a possible lockout, 
without the use of a special emergency door. 

This is the first vault of its kind to be 
erecied anywhere, it being an original de- 


for progressiveness and modern methods. 
He was able to supply the department 
managers with a mass of pertinent matter 
concerning general bank equipment. 

Meetings were held at stated periods and 
a thorough discussion entered into with a 
view of obtaining the best results from the 
standpoint of utility and convenience. 

The acceptable suggestions were then 





MAIN CASTE 


sign of KE. A. Strauss of Chicago. The 
door and vestibule weigh twenty tons. The 
vaults arrived in Spokane in four carloads, 
aggregating sixty-two tons. 

A rest room for women employees with 
private entranceway is provided in the 
basement; janitors’ quarters are also located 
in the hasement. All waste paper of the 
bank will be sacked separately for each 
day and here stored for a definite period 
before it is burned. 

When the matter of equipment was 
brought up, the department heads, together 
with the bank’s officers, organized themselves 
for the purpose of investigating the vol- 
uminous amount of data presented for their 
information and consideration by one of 
the officers, who spent months in travel 
and investigation visiting banks recognized 


VAULT 


carefully werked out with the architects, 
. HW. Burnham & Company of Chicago. 


Bank's History. 


The Old National Bank was one of the 
pioneer banks established in Spokane. It 
commenced business in 1889 as a_ State 
institution under the name of The Pacific 
Bank. SS. S. Glidden, now deceased, was 
the organizer and assumed the first presi- 
dency. Its first location was on the north 
side of the river, the southwest corner of 
Monroe street and College avenue. 

On December 22, 1891, the form of or- 
ganization was changed, the bank entering 
the national system as The Old National 
Bank, receiving its charter from the Comp- 
troller of the Currency on that date. 
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From the trend of business activities at 
this period of Spokane’s history it became 
evident that a more central location for 
the bank was needed, and on January 4, 
1892, it moved into what is now the home 
of the Inland Printing Company, corner of 
Main avenue and Howard street. Here it 
reronined for three years when a lease was 
taken on the Marble Bank Building, corner 
Wall street and Riverside avenue, erected 
by Mr. Cannon the previous year. ‘The de- 
posits of the bank at that time consisted 
of the modest sum of $176,000, and it is 
interesting to note that its monthly rental 
amounted to $125. 

With due foresight to the future needs 
of the bank and appreciating the advantages 
of owning its own home The Old National 
purchased the Marble Bank Building in 
1897 for 70,000. 


During all this time Mr. Glidden con- 
tinued as president of the bank. Mr. 


Moritz Thompson was vice-president, Mr. 
W. M. Byers, since deceased, acted as 
cashier and Mr. W. D. Vincent assistant 
cashier. In June, 1895, F. R. Culbertson 
succeeded to the vice-presidency and Mr. 
Vincent was elected cashier, the latter 
serving in that capacity continuously to the 
present day. 

A new epoch in the bank’s history was 
established when in November, 1902, the 
ownership passed into the hands of the 
present management, through the purchase 
of D. W. Twohy and his associates. 

The new owners comprised the names of 
some of the most representative and success- 
ful business men of Spokane and the Inland 
Empire, among them Peter Larson, J. D. 
Farrell, Twohy Brothers, T. IL. Greenough, 
Louis W. Hill, president of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, St. Paul; 
Frederick Weyerhaueser, lumberman, St. 
Paul; Henry Turrish, Thos. F. Wren, Levi 
Ankeny and others. It was freely conceded 
at that time that probably no financial in- 
stitution in the State and for that matter 
in the entire Pacific Northwest had an 
equally strong and desirable list of share- 
holders. The capital of the bank was $200,- 
000. D. W. Twohy was elected president, 
Peter Larson vice-president, W. D. Vincent 
cashier, and W. J. Kommers assistant 
cashier. 

In the spring of 1906 the capital of the 
bank was increased to $500,000, giving it the 
largest capital of any bank in the State of 
Washington at that time. 

Those who then identified themselves with 
the bank were Porter Bros., railroad con- 
tractors; J. P. MeGoldrick, T. J. Humbird, 
Spokane; I. E. Shields and A. Guthrie, St. 
Paul; Caughren & Woldson, Winters, Par- 
sons & Boomer, railroad contractors, and 
William Codd, Spokane. 

Upon the death of Peter Larson in 1907, 
T. J. Humbird was elected vice-president 
to fill the vacancy. At the next annual 
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election, in January, 1908, J. A. Yoemans 
was elected second assistant cashier, and in 
1910 Mr. Smithson was promoted from 
paying teller to fill the newly created posi- 
tion of third assistant cashier. 

The progress and growth of the bank 
continued steadily and consistently, and in 
April, 1909, the capital was again in- 
creased—this time to a mutlion dollars. 
Notable among those partaking in the new 
shares were: Jay P. Graves, president of 
the Inland Empire System; F. A. Black- 
well, Fred B. Grinnell, P. Welch, railroad 
contractor, A. L. White, L. W. Hutton, A. 
I. Flewelling, W. J. C. Wakefield, John 
A. Finch and August Paulsen. 

Thus it may be truly said that The Old 
National Bank is a Spokane institution, 
numbering among its shareholders men 
whose names have been closely identified 
in the advancement of the city and the In- 
land Iimpire. It is to their concerted ef- 
forts in behalf of the bank that its present 
showing can be attributed. For the past 
ten years the history of The Old National 
Bank has been a history of growth, as will 


be seen by the following comparative 
statement: 

Year Deposits Capital 
WS ose kw eece rene $960,000 $200,009 
ol EE TE 2,965,000 200,009 
Co TT 5,270,000 500,000 
WO arian cians wes Skee 7,344,000 500,000 
BON ccc nro mars 8,269,000 1,000,090 


The officers and full board of directors 
as at present constituted are as follows: 
D. W. Twohy, president; T. J. Humbird, 
vice-president; W. D. Vincent, cashier; W. 
J. Kommers, first assistant cashier; J. A. 
Yeomans, second assistant cashier, and W. 
J. Smithson, third assistant cashier; Levi 
Ankeny, F. A. Blackwell, J. D. Farrell, 
T. L. Greenough, Jay P. Graves, P. Welch, 
John D. Porter, T. J. Humbird, August 
Paulsen, John Twohy, W. J. C. Wakefield, 
Thos. F. Wren, Fred B. Grinnell, J. P. 
McGoldrick, D. W. Twohy and W. D. 
Vincent. 

The bank’s policy has been one of strict 
conservatism, and its operations have been 
confined to the legitimate branches of 
modern banking. While it has been quick 
to adopt any measure for its advancement 
and usefulness and perhaps set more pre- 
cedents in the conduct of its business than 
any other like institution in the west, abso- 
lute safety has always been the first con- 
sideration with the management. With the 
completion of the new home The Old Na- 
tional is better than ever prepared to 
serve the business community, and it may 
be reasonably expected that the previous 
record of safe progress will not only be 
equalled but greatly excelled. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND, 
VIRGINIA 





HE American National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., was organized in 1899 with 
a capital of $200,000 and had _ its 
banking home at 1009 East Main street, 
with Oliver J. Sands as its president. From 
the beginning the bank secured the support 
of the young, progressive business men of 
the city, and by its liberal yet conservative 
banking methods forged ahead until it now 
ranks among the largest banks of the South, 
with assets exceeding five millions of dollars. 
In 1902 the American National Bank ac- 
quired the business of the Security Bank 
of Richmond which made it necessary to 
increase its capital to $300,000. In 1904 
the capital was increased to $400,000 and 
since has been increased to $600,000. Its 
large increase of business forced them to 
seek more spacious quarters, and the bank 
purchased the lot at Tenth and Main 
streets, upon which, in 1903, they erected 
the most modern bank and office building 
in Richmond—an_ eight-story — structure 
equipped with all up-to-date facilities. 
This was the first steel office structure 
erected in the city. and was the beginning 
of a new era in building construction in 
Richmond. Many were doubtful of the 
success of an office building which would 
have to rent at one dollar or more per 
square foot. This building has been fully 
occupied almost since its opening, and there 
are now several other such buildings in 
Richmond and in course of erection. 


By reason of its large capital and ac- 
cumulated surplus, the ability of its officers, 
and the uniform courtesy of its employees, 
the business of the American National 
Bank increased rapidly. In October, 1909, 
the officers purchased the lot adjoining and 
commenced the erection of the new addition, 
which is now completed, and which, to- 
gether with the original building, forms the 
splendid structure reproduced herewith. 

It speaks well for the American National 
Bank, the youngest of the national banks 
of Richmond, that it should construct the 
first fireproof office building in the city. 
The new home stands at the corner of 
Tenth and Main streets. Its height is ten 
stories above Main street, and_ thirteen 
stories above the alley in the rear. It 
represents a type of office building which 
has been developed in the last few years, 
and in which effort is made to give to the 
exterior a straightforward, simple expres- 
sion of the materials used, omitting to great 
extent projections of all kinds, and without 
any attempt to carry architectural orna- 
mentation or embellishment throughout its 
entire height except the cove and cornice. 
This scheme gives the impression of sev- 
eral buildings being superimposed one on 
the other, and suggests that the design 
could have been stopped at any _inter- 
mediate story of its height, and be in no 
way a less incomplete whole. The use of 
color in the tile of the cove is most pleasing 
and unusual in this country, although much 
colored tile was used in the architectural 
structures of ancient times. 

To offset what would perhaps be con- 
sidered .excessive plainness in the main en- 
trance to the building, two arched openings 
(eight feet wide by twenty and a half feet 
high) have been surrounded by a rich 
renaissance door finish of Indiana limestone, 
richly ornamented with columns, cornices, 


medallions and carving. To make _ these 
entrances still more attractive this stone- 
work has been carried into the vestibule 


and an elaborate iron grille has been placed 
in the openings, giving an opportunity for 
utilizing the name of the building, and the 
American eagle-—indicative of the name of 
the bank-—as ornamental features. 

The brick and limestone used for the ex- 
terior is of the same color, a light, warm 
bufi, and the effect of the building, with 
its rich doorways, is very attractive and 
suggestive of the office building, as distinct 
from the store or apartment house. 

The interior has been carefully arranged 
to meet the double purpose for which the 
building was designed. On entering through 
the main doorways, one comes into the outer 
vestibule lined with stone, with a window 
on the west side which lights the elevators. 
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right and left are the three fast 
elevators and staircase leading to 
the upper storics. The banking room proper 
is arranged on simple, but rather unique 
lines, the offices for the president, cashier, 
bureau of information, savings department, 
tellers, lady customers’ room and _ private 


room for ladies being grouped around a 


central lobb To the rear of the bank, and 
in the mezzanine story is the directors’ 
room, approached from the bank by an or- 
namental metal’ staircase. The safe deposit 
department now forms a part of the main 


vaults, and a special feature has been mace 
of this by installing booths, where boxes anil 
papers can be handled privately. 


OrriceE EQUIPMENT. 


Nine of the upper floors are devoted to 
oflice purposes, and are reached not only 
by the elevators and staircase in the front 
part of the building, but also by a side 
entrance on Tenth street, leading to the 
fourth elevator and to a staircase running 
from the suh-basement to the top story. 
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The side entrance and elevator are pri- 
marily arranged for the convenience of the 
moving of tenants in and out, and delivery 
of express and other heavy packages. 

On each floor there are twenty-seven 
offices, so arranged that they can be used 
as single offices or in suites. All are well 
lighted and connected with the corridor, 





ice water to each floor. The basement also 
contains a vacuum cleaning plant. 


New Ipeas In Bank Equipment. 


There are many ideas in the equipment 
of the American National Bank of Rich- 
mond never before seen in this section, such 
as a public drinking fountain combined 


Cuartes E. Winco 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


which extends on each floor the entire 
length in the center of the building, and 
connects the front elevators and the rear 
elevator and stairs. Each floor is liberally 
supplied with toilet rooms, and a special 
resting room for women who are employed 
in the building, and each office has_ its 
own hand basin and water. A refrigerating 
machine located in the basement supplies 


with a telephone exchange connecting all 
the departments of the bank, and a bureau 
of information with large marble settees 
on either side from which a modern ven- 
tilating system has been installed, whereby 
the pure fresh air supplied to the entire 
banking room is cooled and filtered for 
the suramer months and heated and filtered 
for the winter. 
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ENTRANCE VO THE WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


Ample provision has been made for cus- 
tomers’ desks in the public lobby, the two 
large columns being equipped in such a 
manner with hexagon shaped desks of solid 
marble and arranged in such a way that 
each depositor may occupy a portion of the 
desk in absolute privacy when other cus- 
tomers are at the adjoining desk. Each 
is equipped with solid bronze check and 
deposit slip holders and each has a separate 
solid bronze calendar case, which is changed 
daily. 

Provision has been especially made for 
the ladies where business can be transacted 
without being thrown in contact with the 
daily rush and there has also been fitted 
a ladies’ retiring room in which a_ large 
French plate mirror has been installed and 
a private telephone for their use alone. 

\ll of the departments have been ar- 
ranged in such a manner as to facilitate the 
work of the bank and in the most com- 
plete manner for the convenience of its pa- 
trons: especially may this be said of the 
officers’ quarters, which are enclosed by a 
solid marble low rail, in which is worked 
a solid bronze gate with a monogram of 
the bank in the center; this gate is fitted 
with a new style of spring that does not 
Strike back as the old style gates invariably 
do. ‘The interior of all the officers’ spaces 
is fitted in marble, which was quarried in 
Italy and Greece and the panels are of 
French plate glass with embossed lines. 
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Teviers’ .\CCOMMODATIONS. 


In the arrangement of accommodations 
for the tellers it was found necessary to 
design the equipment so that two receiving 
tellers and two paying tellers could be used 
aut the same time, each being allotted a 
separate booth with all modern convenien- 
ces, some of which have never before been 


seen in this section, such as the telauto- 
graph, which is arranged in a _ revolving 
cage and enables the teller to send mes- 


sages to any portion of the bank in his 
own handwriting, and which transmits the 
reply in the handwriting of the sender 
without his having to leave his booth. This 
is truly a wonderful invention and is the 
first to be installed in the South. An in- 
tercommunicating telephone has also been 
arranged in a revolving cage for their con- 
venience, and each booth is equipped with 
series baskets through which papers can 
be passed. 

The savings department is so arranged 
that special attention can be given to ladies 
and children. The discount clerk is placed 
so as to be in close touch with the public 
and still in close touch with each of the 
officers and this can also be said of the ex- 
change and note teller, pass book clerk ani 
individual bookkeepers, all of whom have 
been provided with solid bronze windows 
directly in touch with the public. 

Special attention has been given to those 
owning lock-boxes in the safe deposit vault, 
the entrance from the public space being 
through a very massive solid bronze door. 
For the customers’ convenience — private 
rooms have been installed. 
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VAULTS IN REAR OF TELLERS’ CAGES 


The lighting scheme is what is known as 
the defusion system, solid bronze reflectors 
having been placed in such a manner that 
the light when thrown by the mirrors 
through a frosted glass compartment will 
light up all portions of the working space 
needed by the employees and will at the 
same time entirely eliminate the glare, which 
the old style lights always show. Each of 
the windows through which the customer 
transacts his business is equipped with a 
signal light numbered in such a manner that 


should the information bureau direct the 


customer it can be easily located. 

The floor in the public lobby is of Italian 
marble with Grange antique marble border 
and presents a very attractive appearance. 
The backing up of all the marble work is 
done in Mexican mahogany which is solid 
and finished in the most beautiful shade. 
All of the counter work and desks are of 
solid Mexican mahogany to match. 

Old ivory and gold are the tints used 
to ornament ceilings and walls. It has been 
applied with good taste and the effect is 
very pleasing. 

The officers and directors of the American 
National Bank are among the most suc- 
cessful and progressive business men_ in 
this community, and have by their indi- 
vidual and collective efforts, made this bank 
one of the largest banking institutions of 
the South. They are: President, Oliver J. 
Sands: vice-presidents, Charles E. Wingo 
and William C. Camp; cashier, O. Baylor 
Hill: assistant cashiers, Waller Holladay 
and D. W. Durrett. 

The directors are: William C. Camp, M. 
C. Patterson, Oliver J. Sands, Emmett 
Wingo, Henry W. 


Roundtree, James R. Gordon, Edgar G. 
Gunn. R. H. Harwood, Charles E. Whit- 
lock, J. B. Mosby, L. H. Jenkins and 
\. St. Clair Butler. 

During the eleven years of the progress 
of this bank, from its organization under 
the same management, its deposits have 
grown to four million dollars. Its last state- 
ment (Jan. 7, 1911) reads as follows: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts ..........$ $3,169 ,048.26 
Bonds with U. S. Treasurer ... 375,000.00 
ee 306,809.97 
Benkitr HOGG asec cece nesses 264,331.52 
Cash, due from banks and U. S. 
TONE wiSccckcas nasceewss 1,249,748.61 


$5,364,938.36 


CN sai recsine is arete seon Rate $600,000.00 
Sarpias and profits .....:...0..+: 362,375.60 
Se a a eee 275,000.00 
PONE GEOONNE 66k seesaniscsns 59,000.00 
IIE isso, sacocan di pcava sie ialeicrae 1,068,562.76 


$5,364,938.36 

The employees of the American National 
Bank are young men who have been trained 
in the barking business. The president and 
cashier have each had more than twenty- 
five years’ experience in the banking busi- 
ness and are particularly fitted for their 
positions of trust. 

The directors of the American National 
Bank are men who keep in constant touch 
with the affairs of this bank and are at 
all times able and willing to assist in any- 
thing tending toward the welfare of Rich- 
mond and its business interests. 
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THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF WEBSTER 
CITY, IOWA 





RECENTLY BUILT AND OCCUPIED BY THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF WEBSTER 


cITY, IOWA, 


| quite often happens that banks in the 
furnishing and equippimg of their 
homes will make the serious blunder 
of crowding too much furniture into a given 
area of floor space, disregarding entirely 
the necessity for providing for future 
growth of business. Where there is a large 
building appropriation and the plans are 
to erect a commodious building, then this 
problem of proportioning off the various de- 
partments gives little or no trouble; but 
where the ground space is limited and it 
is the intention to erect a modern building, 
the architect will find his ingenuity taxed 
to find a solution for this difficulty. 
We reproduce on the following page a 
diagram of the scheme followed out by the 
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First National Bank of Webster City, Iowa, 
which less than a year ago erected a modern 
two-story marble bank and office building. 
The floor plan as shown, evidences an eco- 
nomical arrangement of the various de- 
partments and the other illustrations given 
here are intended to convey some idea of 
the equipment. 

Great double doors of mahogany give en- 
trance into a small lobby which in’ turn 
opens into the banking room proper. To 
the right on entering, the customer first 
comes in contact with the bank’s officers; 
then passing on down the corridor he ar- 
rives at the exchange, paying and receiving 
tellers’ windows, and the department ot 
savings. 

In the rear of the long room is located 
the satety deposit department. Here there 





OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 


are a number of private coupon booths, and 
adjoining, the bank has provided a specially 
equipped room for ladies and also furnished 
a room for the use of men. 

Throughout the bank every piece of fur- 
niture and every bit of woodwork is of solid 
inahogany. The wainscoting is all white 
Italian marble and reaches to a height of 
six feet; this is surmounted by a rail of 
mehogany. The base of the main counter 
and top is built of Verde antique marble 
and each employee’s ledge is fitted with a 
large pancl of imported black Belgian mar- 
ble to minimize the wear caused by passing 
silver back and forth. 

The directors’ consultation room 
uated in the southeast corner of the build- 
ing. Next comes the president’s office, 
which is very tastefully furnished. In ad 
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DIRECTORS’ ROOM 


dition to the vaults on the first floor there 
are two large ones in the basement which 
afford ample room for the needs of the 
bank. 

The second story of the building is de- 
voted to offices, there being ten well lighted 
rooms fitted out with the best of furniture. 
Where the stairway ends at the second floor 
large asbestos fire doors are so hung that 
in an emergency they swing shut auto- 
nitically, thus affording complete protec- 
tion. 

The First National Bank is one of the 
solid institutions of Webster City, Iowa, 
and has been engaged in business for forty 
years. It is capitalized for $100,000, has a 
surplus of $70,000 and deposits of $550,000. 
During its life it has had but three presi- 
dents, K. Young, L. L. Estes, and the pres- 
ent one, W. J. Covil. The present officers of 
the institution are as_ follows: 

W. J. Covil, president; E. F. King, vice- 
president; Warren C. Pyle, cashier; Earl 
Mason and Harry O. Cutler, assistant 
cashiers. 
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THE NATIONAL NASSAU BANK OF NEW YORK 


OLD AND WELL-KNOWN STATE BANK ENTERS THE 
NATIONAL SYSTEM 


Portraits by Olive 


r Lippincott, N. Y. 
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PRESIDENT THE NATIONAL 


NOTHEKR forward step has just been 
taken in the progressive policy which 
is making the Nassau Bank of New 

York, under the management of President 
Edward Earl, one of the most successful 
banking institutions of the country. Refer- 
ence is made to the decision reached by the 
board of directors to change the organiza- 
tion from a State to a national bank. The 
new title will be “The National Nassau 
Bank of New York.” 
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NASSAU BANK OF NEW YORK 


Although the State banking system of 
New York is an excellent one, and as is 
well-known, has furnished a model for the 
National Banking Act and for the banking 
laws of a number of the States, a bank 
operating under its provisions is somewhat 
restricted in its operations. It can not, 
for example, issue circulating notes, nor can 
it hold the reserve accounts of other na- 
tional banks, nor serve as a United States 
depository. Besides, excellent as any State 
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system of banking may be, there is un- 
doubtedly a certain amount of prestige at- 
taching to a charter emanating from the 
Federal Government. 

These and other considerations have been 
sufficient to make it clear to the directors 
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VICE-PRESIDENT 


of this old and well-known State bank that 
a change to the national banking system 
would greatly enlarge its sphere of use- 
fulness. 

The Nassau Bank has always maintained 
the soundest traditions of New York bank- 
ing. Its existence began in 1852—before 
the Clearing-House Association was formed 
--and this bank is one of the few original 
members of the association now surviving. 

As an issuer of State bank notes, it al- 
ways paid gold on demand for its notes, 
and in the panic of 1857 was one of the 
six banks in New York that kept open. In 
1907 it not only met all demands made by 
its own depositors, but lent $1,500,000 to 
the Clearing-House Association to help 
other banks. 

Having weathered all the panics since 
1857, and established a reputation for sound- 
hess second to no bank in New York, the 
Nassau Bank had laid a most substantial 
foundation for the wisely progressive poli- 
cy that has characterized the management 
of the bank since the accession of Mr. 


Edward Earl to the presidency in 1908. 
Without departing in the slightest from the 
most exacting requirements of conservative 
management, the bank since that time has 
increased its deposits from $6,000,000 to 
over $10,000,000, each successive weekly 
statement published in the clearing-house 
sheet showing a substantial gain. It seems 
a safe prediction that the National Nassau 
Bank will steadily advance to a_ position 
where it will rank among the largest and 
strongest banks in the United States. 
Although Mr. Earl is not yet much 
beyond forty, he has been with the bank 
nearly a quarter of a century, having en- 
tered its services as an assistant bookkeeper 
in 1887. He became assistant cashier in 
1898, cashier in 1907; and president in 1908. 
Added to his banking experience, he has a 
personality that wins respect for the bank— 
quick and firm decision united to unfailing 
courtesy. It dominates the new institution 
as it did the old. As president, Mr. Earl 
is never too occupied with the big things 
of his institution to give the most careful 
attenticn to the minor details of depart- 
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rental operation. His fellow officers, how- 
ever, have individual departments to super- 
vise and are made directly responsible for 
their efficiency. Another reason for the 
growth of the bank under Mr. Earl’s man- 
agement lies in the faith he shows in men-- 
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provided they are men of the right sort. 
Ife sees that the voung man of to-day, with 


energy and ability, may be .the successful, 


captain of industry of the future. It is 
his ambition to see the bank grow, but its 
growth must be sound and healthful. 

The respect in which Mr. Earl is held by 
the bankers of New York was recently em- 
phasized by his election as secretary of the 
Clearing-Tiouse Association. 

The Nassau Bank has been always a 
purely commercial bank. 

Thomas L. McElrath was the first presi- 
dent of the Nassau Bank, and served 
efficiently until 1857. Mr. McElrath was 
a partner of Horace Greeley, and the prin- 
cipal owner of the New York Tribune. 

In 1857 Hamilton Blydenburgh was 
elected president, and continued in office 
until 1868. Mr. Blydenburgh was well- 
known in the produce business as a success- 
ful merchant and an untiring worker. 

Francis M. Harris, the third president, 
was elected to office in 1869. Mr. Harris 
possessed a rare knowledge of banking, and 
had served the bank efficiently in the capa- 
city of paying teller, assistant cashier and 
cashier since 1854. His death, in 1898, was 
regretted by all who knew him. 

Frank H. Richardson was elected presi- 
dent in 1898, and served in that capacity 
until the vear 1907. As a man of broad 


experience, sound judgment and natural 
ability, he made an able executive. 

W. H. Rogers, whom Mr. Earl succeeded 
as president, served only one year—from 
i907 to 1908, 

Besides President Earl, the directors of 
the bank include J. Christy Bell, the vice- 
president and capitalist; John Munro, of 
the well-known publishing house of George 
Munro’s Sons; Henry C Miller, merchant; 
Harry Bronner, of the banking firm of 
Hallgarten & Company; Samuel R. Weed, 
of Weed & Kennedy, and Hon. Richard 
Young, Member of Congress. ‘These gentle- 
men constitute a board of directors of ex- 
cellent standing, always watchful of the in- 
terests of the bank. Mr. Bell and Mr. 
Monro are particularly well fitted by reason 
of their many vears of service in banking 
and in the old Nassau Bank, to coéperate 
and assist in building up the new institu- 
tion. Both are well-known to the banking 
fraternity, especially to New York bankers. 

The history and traditions of the Nassau 
Bank place it among the most carefully 
conducted banks of New York. Strength 
and safety have been its watchwords in the 
past as they will be in the future. Keeping 
in mind the fundamental principles of sound 
banking, its entrance into the national 
banking system will afford it an enlarged 
field of usefulness to the community. 
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NEW PRESIDENT CORN EXCHANGE 
BANK OF NEW YORK. 


Walter Edwin Frew, who but recently 
succeeded Thomas Nash as president of the 
Corn Exchange Bank of New York, has 
been engaged in the banking business all his 
life, rising steadily from one position of 
trust to another. He was born and edu- 
cated in Brooklyn and accepted his first 
position in 1879, when he was only fifteen 
years of age, entering the employ of Shep- 
herd. Knapp & Co., stock brokers, then 
located at 8 Broad street, New York City. 
He remained with this firm for six years. 
In 1885 he was employed by the Eleventh 
Ward Bank in a clerical capacity. In 1889 
he was appointed cashier of the Queens 
County Bank, of Long Island City. He 
performed the duties of this office faith- 
fully and well for six years, and in 1895 his 
services received recognition when he was 
elected president of the institution. He 
held the latter office for four years. Mr. 
Frew formed many pleasant associations, 
both husiness and otherwise, during the ten 
years he spent in Long Island City, and is 
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Capital - . $200.000 
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This bank is the largest depository for 
banks between Baltimore and New Orl- 
eans. It is Virginia’s most successful 
National Bank. It has the best facilities 
for handling items on the Virginias and 
Carolinas. Collections carefully routed. 
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highly regarded by all those with whom he 
came in contact. 

He was made vice-president of the Corn 
Exchange Bank of New York City in 1899, 
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YORK 


which position he has held up to the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Frew is also a director of the Corn 
Exchange Bank; secretary, treasurer and a 
director of the Queens County Safe De- 
posit Company; director of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company; trustee of the Dry Dock 
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HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Savings Bank, and a director of the United 
Button Company. 

Mr. Frew has played a prominent part in 
the affairs of the New York Clearing House 
Association. From 1904 to 1906 he was 
secretary of the association, and during the 
panic of 1907 was a member of the loan 
committee. 

He was at one time secretary of the New 
York State Bankers’ Association, and was 
also chairman of Group No. 7 (Long Is- 
land), of the same association. 

The Corn Exchange Bank in 1854 reported 
deposits of $581,000; on the first day of 
January, 1911, the total volume of deposits 
in round numbers exceeded $50,000,000. 
Without intermission the bank has paid 
regular dividends from 1854 to date, a 
total of 118, amounting to more than §$8,- 
000,006. 


WINDSOR TRUST COMPANY OF NEW 
YORK HAS NEW VICE-PRESIDENT. 


Edward T. Perine, who has been made 
vice-president of the Windsor Trust Com- 
pany of New York, has had a varied career 
as a banker. He mastered the intricacies 
of accounting when a young man and was 
an officer in the Third National Bank of 
Jersey City until 1893. In that year he 
became cashier of the U. S. Mortgage and 
Trust Company of New York, serving in 
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this capacity and that of treasurer until 
1904. Mr. Perine then became the chief 
operating officer of the Audit Company of 
New York and recently has been Deputy 
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NEW YORK 


Comptroller of the State of New York. He 
has acted as receiver and assignee in con- 
nection with important Wall Street fail- 
ures; he is an expert and authority on ac- 
counts and audits and has made many 
friends by his speeches at bankers’ conven- 
tions. 


PRESIDENT OF MONROE NATIONAL 
BANK OF CHICAGO GIVES DIN- 
NER TO EMPLOYEES. 


A unique dinner, in which almost every 
article used in a bank found a place on the 
table and in which every officer and mem- 
ber of the office force of one institution 
was a guest and speaker, was given on the 
evening of January 26 by President Edwin 
F. Brown of the Monroe National Bank of 
Chicago. 

The menu bore on the fly leaves everv 
official stamp of the institution, from 
“Please Do Not Put Through Again” to 
“No Protest.”. The crackers were wrapped 
in cein papers, the bread was tied with cur- 
rency strings, green blotting paper was 
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Bronze and Iron Work for Banks 





Cast Bronze Signs and Tablets 


BRONZE COUNTER SCREENS 
Wire Mesh Enclosures 
To Special Design 

JNO. WILLIAMS INC. Bronze Foundry, 
256 West 27th Street, New York, publishes the 
Magazine ‘‘American Art in Bronze and Iron,” il- 
lustrating Bank Counter Screens, Tablets, Signs, 
etc. Copies free to Bankers. 


“Your Architect knows Jno, Williams Inc,” 





used for doilies, the cigars were placed in 
pay envelopes, and grape juice was served 
from red ink bottles. 

In the centre of the table small savings 
banks and flowers were massed and from 
each plate to the central grouping of flow- 
ers and banks long strips of adding machine 
piper were extended. The entire force of 
the bank, from the youngest messenger to 
the oldest officer, was present. Everyone 
made a speech. 

Most interesting of the speeches, accord- 
iny to the host, was that of one of the 
youngest boys in the bank. ‘The boy’s words 
were laconic: 

“Six months ago IT came to the bank as a 
messenger boy and now I am a currency 
clerk. I guess that’s going some.” 

The dinner will be an annual affair, ac- 
cording to President Brown. It is designed 
to increase the friendly relations existing 
between all those connected with the insti- 
tution. 

The Monroe National has surplus and un- 
divided profits of $65,715 and deposits of 
$1,524,815 


FORT DEARBORN NATIONAL OF 
CHICAGO TO ORGANIZE A 
TRUST COMPANY. 

Officers of the Fort Dearborn National 


Bank of Chicago state that a trust company 
will be organized to be operated in connec- 
tion with the national bank, soon after its 
removal to the American Trust Building, 
April 1. Some years ago the Fort Dear- 
born took out a State charter for the Fort 
Dearborn Trust and Savings Bank. 
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F. W. ANDERSON & COMPANY 


34 Beekman Street, New York 


The charter was taken at that time to 
protect the name, it being the idea also that 
the time would come when the bank might 
want to operate a trust and savings depart- 
ment. ‘The Fort Dearborn, like all other 
national banks that do not have savings de- 
partments, frequently sends savings deposi- 
tors to other institutions and not infre- 
quently hes to turn aside trust business. 

The Fort Dearborn increased its capital 
$500.000 last July to a total of $1,500,000. 
ts deposits have expanded considerably in 
the last year and are now around $17,000,- 
090, 


SAN FRANCISCO TRUST COMPANIES 
CONSOLIDATE. 


Plans to consolidate the Central Trust 
Company of San Francisco with the Anglo- 
California Trust Company of that city were 
ratified by the stockholders of the Central 
on January 17. The Central Trust has a 
paid-in capital of $1,000,000 and deposits 
of over $6,000,000. The Anglo-California 
Trust, which will be continued as the name 
of the consolidated institution, was organ- 
ized in 1909 with an authorized capital of 
$1,500,000; the paid-in amount is understood 
to he $400,000. The Central Trust is affili- 
ated with the Swiss-American Bank and 
his association will be retained by the con- 
solidated company. Herbert Fleishacker 
will remain in the presidency of the Anglo- 
California Trust. He is also vice-president 
of the Anglo & London Paris National 
Bank. 


NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW 
YORK. ABSORBS WELLS FARGO 
BANK. 


The business of the Wells Fargo & Com- 
pany’s Bank, at 51 Broadway, was taken 
over on February 6 by the National Park 
Bank, following the determination of the 
company to abandon banking operations in 
New York City.. The Wells Fargo Bank 
was established in New York in 1852. It 








had a capital of $100,000, 920 of its shares 
being owned by the Express Company. Its 
deposits amounted to about $2,500,000, 
With the acquisition of its business by the 
National Park Bank, the Wells Fargo & 
Company’s Bank is to be placed in liquida- 
tion. Richard Delafield, president of the 
National Park, is a director of the Express 
Company. The action of the latter in dis- 
posing of its banking connections here is, it 
is announced, in furtherance of its policy, 
instituted in the West during the past de- 
cade, of retizing from control of financial 
interests. It still, however, retains a con- 
siderable interest in the Wells Fargo-Neva- 
da National Bank of San Francisco, owning 
¥2,000,000 of the $6,000,000 capital of the 
institution. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION AND BAN- 
QUET OFFICERS AND EMPLOY- 
EES H. M. BYLLESBY & CO. 
The second annual convention of the of- 
ficers and employees of H. M. Byllesby & 
Co., engineers and managers of public utili- 
ty plants, was held in Chicago, at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, on January 17, 18, 19 and 20. 
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Two hundred and fifty delegates, repre- 
senting forty cities in twelve western and 
southern States, were in attendance. Re- 
produced herewith is a very good view of 
the banquet guests who assembled in the 
Gold Room of the Auditorium Annex on 
the last night of the convention. R. J. 
Graf, secretary of H. M. Byllesby & Co., 
supervised this pleasing function. Covers 
were laid for 290. The decorations were of 
a patriotic character. Flags and bunting, 
embeliished with banners bearing on them 
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the seals of the various States of the Union, 
hung everywhere. The twelve States in 
which the Byllesby Company operates were 
shown most conspicuously. 

Those who delivered addresses were: Mr. 
Byllesby; Samuel Insull, president of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company, Chicago; 
Frank H. Jones, vice-president Continental 
and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago; Rev. Dr. Herman Page, St. Paul's 
Protestant Episcoy ' Church, Chicago; > 
E. Kiser of the Chic Record-Herald, and 
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J. RK. McKee of the General Electric Com- 

anv, New York. It is the conviction of 
Mr. Byllesby and the officers of the com- 
pany that this annual convention and ban- 
quet are cf the greatest benefit in promot- 
ing efficiency of the entire organization and 
making each and every member better quali- 
fied to carry on the important semi-public 
work in which they are engaged. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR THE MER- 
CHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS’ 
BANK OF MILWAUKEE. 


At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Bank of Milwaukee, on January 28, W. I’. 
Myers was elected second vice-president 
and manager of the institution, and E. C. 
Knoernschild, heretofore assistant cashier of 
the bank, was elected cashier. Mr. Myers 
was formerly first vice-president of the 
Capital National Bank of St. Paul. 


NEW DIRECTORS FOR BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 
Joseph B. Martindale, president of the 

Chemical National Bank of New York; E. 

Hayward Ferry, vice-president of the 

Hanover National Bank, and Thomas De 

Witt Cuyler, president of the Commercial 

Trust Company of Philadelphia, have been 

added to the directorate of the Bankers 

Trust Company of New York. 


NEW PLAN ADOPTED BY CHICAGO 
CLEARING-HOUSE. 


At the adjourned annual meeting of the 
Chicago Clearing-House held January 24, 
the clearing-house certificate proposition 
was adopted. The plan involves the rental 
of a depository for the storage of gold 
and currency to be deposited by the mem- 
ber banks, and against which clearing-house 
certificates will be issued. These certifi- 
cates will be payable only to member banks, 
and will be used onlx the settlement of 











clearing-house balances. The plan will be 
more convenient than the present one, in 
that it will save the daily transportation 
of large amounts of gold and currency 
through the streets from the banks to the 
clearing-house. Nothing more than incon- 
venience would be caused by the loss of 
the clearing-house certificates, for they are 
payable only to the clearing-house banks. 

It is understood that the depository for 
the clearing-house gold and currency will 
be in the Central Trust Building, where 
special vaults and safes will be installed. 


MEETING OF TACOMA CLEARING- 
HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 


At a meeting of the Tacoma Clearing- 
House Association held Tuesday, January 
17, in the association rooms in the National 
Bank of Commerce Building, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, George B. Burke, manager of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company; vice-presi- 
dent, C. A. Brower, vice-president of the 
Puget Sound Savings Bank; secretary, 
Stephen Appleby, cashier of the Pacific 
National Bank. 

The following clearing-house committees 
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Albertson, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Commerce; 
S. M. Jackson, manager of the Bank of 
California, N. A.; A. G. Pritchard, cashier 
of the Fidelity ‘Trust Company. 

Stephen Appleby and A. G. Pritchard 
were named on the entertainment committee. 

R. R. Mattison, paying teller at the Pa- 
cific National Bank, was _ re-appointed 
manager of the clearing-house. 


were named: A. F. 


NEW MANAGER NEW YORK BRANCH 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF CUBA. 


J. T. Monahan is now manager of the 
New York branch of the National Bank 
of Cuba. He succeeds H. C. Niese, who 


has retired to engage in the bond business 
as H. C. Niese & Company. Mr. Monahan, 
who speaks Spanish fluently, is young, am- 
bitious and thoroughly familiar with busi- 
ness conditions in this country and in Cuba. 
Before going to Cuba in 1899 he had served 
six years in Wall Street, acquainting him- 
self with the banking business. From the 
office of counsel to the American Military 
Government, set up in the Island after the 
Spanish-American War, Mr. Monahan went 
with the private banking firm of Zaldo & 
Company. Six years ago he entered the 
National Bank of Cuba and for the past 
four years has been in charge of the Monte 
street branch in Havana. 
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According to a report rendered Decem- 
ber 31, 1910, the National Bank of Cuba 
is in a flourishing condition. 

The total assets amounting to over $33.- 
000,600 increased during the vear over Sé,- 





J. T. Monanan 


MANAGER NEW YORK OFFICE 


BANK OF CUBA 


THE NATIONAL 


900,000, or an increase of more than twen- 
ty-four per cent. Deposits increased dur- 
ing the vear over $6,800,000, or more than 
forty-three per cent. The number of in- 
dividual deposits accounts is 27,316, or a 
net increase of over twenty-six per cent., 
Gr an average net increase of eighteen ac- 
counts per business day of the year. The 
surplus increased over eleven per cent. 


CLEVELAND BANKS TO HIRE AN 
EXPERT CLEARING-HOUSE 
EXAMINER. 


National banks of Cleveland, 
the custom of Chicago, St. Louis and Phil- 
adelphia, will soon appoint a clearing-hotse 
examiner. As a result, all national banks 
and all other banks in the city will volun- 
tarily throw open their books to the sur- 
veillance of this examiner and his expert 
accountants, at such times as he or 
Cleveland Clearing-House managers 
see fit. The measure is designed to keep 
all Cleveland banks in touch with one cen- 
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tral body, for the benefit of the banks and 
of the people of Cleveland. 

While only the seven national banks in 
Cleveland are members of the clearing- 
house, all of the other Cleveland institutions 
clear through the clearing-house, so that the 
work of the examiner and his aids will be 
city-wide in scope. 

Under the new plan the examiner to be 
regularly employed by the clearing house 
will drop in at any time on any bank, and 
will be given free hand through its books 
and papers. The examiner will report to 
the clearing house, and the system will 
make possible the immediate exposing of 
false rumors, and will curb any irregularity. 
The clearing-house examiner, so far as now 
determined, will not coéperate directly with 
either the Federal or State examiners. 

The officers of the Cleveland Clearing- 
House Association are E. R. Fancher, presi- 
dent; F. W. Wardwell, vice-president; E. R. 
Date treasurer; C. E. Collins, secretary and 
manager. ‘The clearing-house committee 
consists of IT. H. Wilson, chairman; J. J. 
Sullivan, L. A. Murfey, G. S. Russell and 
i. W. ae. 


MERCHANTS SAVINGS & TRUST 
COMPANY OF PORTLAND, 
OREGON, REORGANIZED. 
Complete reorganization of the executive 
staff of the Merchants’ Savings & Trust 
Company was made Feb. 1 at a meeting 
of the new stockholders who also made a 
number of changes in the directorate. The 
new organization entirely divorces this bank 
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from any relationship with the Merchants’ 

National and it will be operated hereafter 

as an entirely independent institution. 
The Merchanis’ Savings & Trust was or- 
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PRESIDENT MERCHANTS SAVINGS & TRUST 
COMPANY OF PORTLAND, OREGON 


ganized by the directors and officials of 
the Merchants’ National—J. Frank Watson 
was president and R. I... Durham was vice- 
president of both banks. With the new 
regime, Mr. Watson, who has recently re- 
tired from the head of the parent bank, 
severs his connection with the Merchants’ 
Savings & Trust and Mr. Durham retires 
from the vice-presidency and the board. 
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GATES W. McGARRAH, President. 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, Vice-President 
NICHOLAS F. PALMER, Vice-President. 
FREDERIC W. ALLEN, Vice-President 
FRANK O. ROE, Vice-President. 


WALTER F. ALBERTSEN, Vice-Pres. 
JOSEPH S. HOUSE, Cashier. 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, Asst. Cashier. 
JOHN ROBINSON, Asst. Cashier. 
CHARLES E. MILLER, Asst. Cashier. 





W. H. Fear, who has !een secretary for 
years, becomes the new president; Willard 
Case, a wealthy lumberman, is the new 
vice-president; O. C. Bortzmeyer remains as 
cashier; FE. M. Hulden and R. N. Tufford 
retain their positions as assistant cashier 
and realty manager, respectively. The num- 
ber of directors will be increased from five 
to nine at the next regular meeting in 
April. Cashier Bortzmeyer gave out the 
following statement in reference to the 
reorganization: 

“Under the new organization the company 
will have every facility for the care of its 
business, and it is the purpose of the man- 
agement to pursue a vigorous but conserva- 
tive policy in the expansion of every de- 
partment of its service. With its most 
central location, its complete equipment, 


its wide scope of service, its conservative 
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management and its absolute independence 
as a company, a rapid growth may be 
looked to with every confidence of realiza- 
tion.” 


DALLAS BANKS MERGE. 


Negotiations have been concluded whereby 
the First State Bank and the Traders State 
Bank of Dallas, Texas, have been consoli- 
dated, the name of the first being retained, 
with George W. Riddle as president. The 
consolidated bank will operate under the 
guarantee deposit law. The capital stock 
will remain at $100,000, with combined de- 
posits of more than $1,000,000, and will also 
have more than four thousand accounts. 


ELECTIONS AT GUARDIAN TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Robert C. Lewis, formerly vice-president, 
has been elected president of the Guardian 
Trust Company of New York, Edward F. 
Clark has been chosen as first vice-president, 
and Lathrop C. Haynes as_ vice-president 
and secretary. Messrs. Clark and Haynes 
have been elected to the board of directors 
to fill vacancies. There are now twenty 
members of the board. The office of presi- 
dent has been vacant since the retirement 
ot F. W. Woolworth, in June, 1909. 

Mr. Lewis is a banker, in the truest sense 
of the word and he will endeavor to build 
up his institution so that it may handle 
only business of a purely banking and trust 
nature. ‘The Guardian Trust Company 
recently reported surplus and undivided 
profits of $537,235 and deposits of $3, 641,- 
399. 


UNUSUAL REPORT BY FIDELITY 
AND CASUALTY COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 

On December 31, 1910, the Fidelity and 
Casualty Company of New York rend red 
its thirty-fifth annual statement in which 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 


the following important items appear: Total 
assets, $9,859,130; surplus to policy holders, 
$2,915,695; reserve for unearned premiums, 
$4,230,357. The company has paid to date, 
Dec. 31, 1910, total losses of $34,414,003.35. 
‘The January issue of their monthly bulletin 
contains an appropriate tribute to the late 
president, Geo. F. Seward, portraits taken 
of him when a young man, views of his 
summer home and contributed articles on 
his life. Hedley R. Woodward, hitherto 
superintendent of the personal accident de- 
partment, has been recently named by the 
directors as vice-president. 
CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY PRO- 
MOTIONS. 


The board of directors of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, the second largest institu- 
tion of its kind in Cleveland, has promoted 
A. G. Tame and A. R. Horr from their 
respective posts of treasurer and secretary 
to that of vice-presidents. The resignation 
of Myron H. Wilson as vice-president was 
accepted, Mr. Wilson retiring to accept the 
presidency and general management of the 
Clinton Point Stone Company, in New York. 
E. B. Greene, former assistant secretary 
and treasurer, was promoted to secretary, 
and H. D. King from assistant treasurer 
to treasurer. A. L. Asmuss and E. L. 
Mason were appointed assistant treasurers. 
Messrs. Tame, Horr and Greene are all 
young men who have made marvelous 
progress during their banking careers. 





WASHINGTON NATIONAL OF WASH- 
INGTON ABSORBED. 


Announcement was made last week of 
the absorption of the Washington National 
by the Title Guaranty and American Trust 
companies. ‘The American Trust Company, 
as banking department for the Title Guar- 
anty Trust Company, took over the assets 
of the Washington National, of which City 
Treasurer eon W. Quick was_ president, 
and assumed its liabilities. 

J. C. Van Riper, president of the Title 
Guaranty and American Trust, said his 
company purchased the stock of the bank 
in consideration of $140 cash and one share 
of Title Guaranty stock for two shares 
of Washington stock. He announced that 
Samuel Niccolls, cashier of the bank, would 
be made vice-president of the American 
Trust Company and that five of the diree- 
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tors of the Washington National would be 
elected to the directorate of the Title Guar- 
anty and American Trust companies. 


CURRENCY ASSOCIATION FOR 
DALLAS. 


A national currency association, under 
the provisions of the Aldrich-Vreeland law, 
has been formed in Dallas, Tex. The as- 
sociation, it is said, comprises in its make-up 
national banks in the counties of Dallas, 
Ellis, Kaufman and Collins. The officers 
are: President, Royal A. Ferris, president 
of the American Exchange National Bank 
of Dallas; vice-president, O. EF. Dunlay, 
president of the Citizens’ National Bank 
of Waxahachie; secretary, John W. Wright, 
president of the Commonwealth National 
Bank ef Dallas, and treasurer, J. B. Adoue, 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of Dallas. 


H. C. NIESE & COMPANY, 25 BROAD 
STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 

Henry C. Niese, until recently New York 

manager of the National Bank of Cuba, 


has formed a_co-partnership under the 
firm name of H. C. Niece & Co., with 
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offices in the Broad Exchange Building, 25 
Broad street, New York, where the firm 
will transact a general business in stocks 
and bonds, with a department especially de- 
voted to South American securities of ex- 
ceptional merit. Samuel M. Jarvis, vice- 
president of the National Bank of Cuba, 
has been taken in as a special partner. 
The rapid strides made by Central and 
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South American countries since the United 
States acquired the Canal Zone and _ the 
approach to completion of the Panama 
Canal, has called the particular attention 
of American investors to this exceedingly 
rich territory. A careful investigation 
brings the somewhat astonishing information 
that English and German syndicates have 
been quietly absorbing the investments in 
these wealthy lands, the return in many in- 
stances being enormous. 

No one, perhaps. is better qualified to 
speak on the investment situation in our 
sister republics than Henry C. Niese, for- 
merly on the staff of G. Amsinck & Com- 
pany, in the Venezuelan department, who 
was induced to leave that firm and associate 
himself with the National Bank of Cuba, 
upon being convinced that his field of op- 
portunity would be largely augmented, 


To thoroughly familiarize himself with 
Cuban financial questions, Mr. Niese sailed 
for Havana and entered the main office of 
the National Bank of Cuba and worked for 
two years as assistant cashier, during which 
time he visited the branches of the bank 
throughout the island and became per- 
sonally acquainted with the bank’s clients 
and with the general conditions of the 
country. 

Three vears ago, Mr. Niese returned to 
New York and opened the agency for the 
Bank of Cuba, and since that time over 
$60,000,000 has passed through his hands. 
So great is the bank’s confidence in him 
that he has never been required to give a 
bond, and his executive ability has been 
amply demonstrated by the volume of busi- 
ness now passing through the New York 
agency of this bank. 

NEW PRESIDENT FOR FIRST NA- 

TIONAL BANK OF DAVENPORT, 

IOWA. 


After a service of six years in the House 
of Representatives from the Second district 
of Iowa, Representative Albert F. Dawson 
retires voluntarily from Congress on March 
!, to accept the presidency of the First 
National Bank of Davenport and devote 
his undivided time and attention to the 
banking business. 

Mr. Dawson is a splendid type of the 
American self-made young man. He was 
born in a country village in Iowa _ thirty- 
eight years ago, orphaned when a baby by 
the death of his mother, reared by his 
grandparents who were poor, and worked 
his way through school and college. When 
his schooling was completed he started in 
the newspaper business, from which he 
came to Washington as private secretary 
to a Member of Congress. In 1904 he was 
unanimously nominated for Congress by the 
Republicans of his district, and after one 
of the most strenuous and memorable cam- 
paigns in the history of Iowa, was elected 
at the age of thirty-two, over the sitting 
member, a Democrat. He was twice re- 
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nominated unanimously and twice re-elected, 
each time by increased majorities. | More 
than a year ago he announced that he would 
not consider a renomination, although he 
was strongly urged to do so. 

Mr. Dawson has a wide knowledge of 
finance and the larger fiscal operations of 
the Government. For six years he was 
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confidential secretary of the late Senator 
W. B. Allison, of Iowa, when Senator Alli- 
son was chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and the most influential mem- 
her of the Committee on Finance. Under 
the guidance of this wise old statesman, Mr. 
Dawson made a thorough study of the prob- 
lems of banking, currency and finance. 
Mr. Dawson's service in the House has 
been along the lines of his earlier experience 
in the Senate. During the entire six years 
he has served on the committee which passes 
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on the naval budget of upwards of one 
hundred and twenty million dollars an 


nually, and in the present Congress he was 
assigned also to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, which in reality is Uncle Sam's 
board of directors for the apportionment 
of the billion dollars which is annually ap- 
propriated to run the business of the Gov- 
ernment. 

He is a cogent and forceful public 
speaker, and has on numerous occasions ad- 
dressed bankers’ gatherings in Iowa ani 
the Middle West. 

The First National of Davenport, Iowa, 
enjoys the distinction of being the first na- 
tional bank in operation in the United 
States, and under the progressive manage- 
ment of its new president it is likely to 
achieve additional distinction as time goes on. 


BANK “DECLARES DIVIDEND OF 
ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. 


The Golden Valley State Bank of Beach, 
N. D., had net earnings in 1910 of 184 per 
cent., and a dividend of one hundred per 
cent. has just been declared by the direc- 
tors, who also increased the capitalization 
from £10,000 to $25,000. The increase of 
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capital and dividend was declared from the 
undivided — profits. After charging off 
$5.100 for banking house, furniture and, fix- 
tures, $1,000 was placed in the surplus fund, 
still leaving $2,000 in the undivided profits 
account. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT THIRD NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF BUFFALO. 
Willard F. Hopkins, who has up to the 
present time been associated with the Pen- 
insular Savings Bank of Detroit as cashier, 
succeeds W. Emerson Barger as vice-presi- 
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dent of the Third National Bank of Buffalo. 
Mr. Hopkins has made quite a reputation 
in his native State and has been active 
there in association work. He was with 
the City National Bank of Lansing, Mich.. 
from 1898 to 1907, the last four years of 
that period as cashier. From there he went 
to Munising, Mich., and accepted the vice- 
presidency and management of the First 
National Bank of Munising. In 1908 he 
organized the Guinn State Savings Bank. 
\s an officer of the Third National Bank 
of Buffalo, Mr. Hopkins will move in a 
field where the opportunities for advance- 
ment are numerous. 


GENERAL NEWS NOTES 
PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 


The South Carolina Bankers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual session on April 
18, 19 and 20 at the Pine Forest Inn, Sum- 
inerville, S. C. 


May 16 to 18 have been chosen as the 
dates for the annual convention of the 
Texas Bankers’ Association, which will be 
held at Dallas. J. W. Hoopes, vice-presi- 
dent of the Austin National Bank of Aus- 
tin, Texas, is secretary of the association. 


Arthur D. Allen has been elected secre- 
tary and comptroller of the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Louisville, Ky. Mr. Allen, 
who has also become a director of the trust 
company, has been assistant treasurer of 
the Belknap Hardware & Manufacturing 
Company. As secretary of the Fidelity, Mr. 
Allen succeeds James C. Mahon, resigned. 
The office of comptroller is a newly created 
one. 


— The American Trust Company of St. 
Louis announces the acquisition of the busi- 
ness and good-will of the Washington Na- 
tional Bank of that city, and as a result 
the business of the bank has been trans- 
ferred to the trust company. The Wash- 
ington National was established in 1908. 
Tt has a capital of $500,000, with deposits 
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in excess of $1,000,000. The American 
Trust was organized in 1909; it has $1,000,- 
000 capital and deposits of over $2,000,000. 
Samuel Nicolls, cashier of the bank, is to 
become a vice-president of the trust com- 
pany and a number of the directors of the 
Washington National are to be added to the 
board of the trust company. J. C. Van 
Riper, president of the American Trust 
Company, is also president of the Title 
Guaranty Trust Co. of St. Louis. 


—-J. W. Clise has been elected chairman 
of the board of the Washington Trust & 
Savings Bank of Seattle, having retired as 
president. C. J. Smith has been promoted 
to the presidency from the office of vice- 
president, and J. H. Edwards has succeeded 
Mr. Smith as vice-president. Mr. Edwards 
is also vice-president of the Seattle Trust 
& Title Company. The Washington Trust 
& Savings Bank is affiliated with the Dex- 
ter-Horton National Bank. 


—Clyde M. Carr, vice-president of J. T. 
Ryerson & Son, has been elected a director 
of the Corn Exchange National Bank of 
Chicago to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of Isaac G. Lombard. 


—-F. H. Elmore, who has been assistant 
cashier of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago has accepted the 
position of vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Missoula, Mont. Officers of 
the Continental and Commercial National 
presented Mr. Elmore with a testimonial in 
the shape of a handsome set of silver. Ow- 
ing to the number of officers of the Conti- 
nental and the Commercial which the recent 
consolidation made necessary to provide 
places for, the vacancy caused by Mr. EI- 
more’s resignation will not be filled. 


A change in control of the United 
States National Bank of Superior, Wis., 
is announced, resulting in a reorganization 
under which W. A. Whitney has become 
president, with J. E. Greenfield as acting 
vice-president, and Martin Pattison as vice- 
president; A. J. Wentzel continues in the 
cashiership. 


—A _ proposition to increase the capital 
of the state Bank of Seattle from $100,000 
to $200,000 has been approved by the stock- 
holders. 


—The American Savings Bank at Sioux 
City, Towa, has filed articles of incorpora- 
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tion giving its capital stock as $50,000. In- 
corporators are: W. S. Snyder, George C. 
Call, E. M. Corbett, N. Tiedeman, Samuel 
Krummalin, Leonard O’Harrow, Herman 
Galinsky, Alex Lalson. 


— John [.. Crawford has been: elected 
president of the Terre Haute National Bank 
of Terre Haute, Ind., succeeding Preston 
Hussey. resigned. Mr. Crawford had here- 
tofore been vice-president. 


—Stockholders of the Chicago Savings 
Bank and Trust Company have voted to 
increase the capital of the institution from 
$500,000 to $1,000,000. The new stock is 
to be offered at $120 a share to stockholders 
of record March 16 and will be payable on 
or before April 5. Twenty dollars a share 
of the purchase price will go to surplus 
account, raising it to $200,000. 


—Hugh McCloskey, head of the New Or- 
leans Railways and Light Company, has 
heen elected senior vice-president of the 
Hibernia Bank and Trust Company. R. W. 
Wilmot was elected a vice-president. Gus- 
taf R. Westfeldt tendered his resignation, 
after thirty-five years of service, as director. 


—The annual meeting of the New Orleans 
Clearing-House Association took place Jan- 
uary 17. R. M. Walmsley, president of the 
Canal-Louisiana Bank & Trust Company, 
was re-elected president, and Chas. God- 
chaux, president of the Whitney-Central 
National Bank was elected vice-president. 
The following committee of management 
was elected to serve during the current 
year: J. J. Gannon, president of the Hi- 
bernia Bank & Trust Company; J. H. Ful- 
ton, president of the Commercial National 
Bank, and A. Baldwin, Jr., president of the 
New Orleans National Bank. The manager, 
C. A. Morgan, was also re-elected. 


—The board of directors of the Central 
Trust Company of Pitthburgh has organized 
by electing Robert Monroe, Jr., president; 
James M. Fanning, John S. McCormick 
and Meyer Strong, vice-presidents and 
Henry G. Hetzel, secretary and treasurer. 
Mr. McCormick is a new official. 


--Fhe Vicksburg Clearing House has re- 
elected the old officers, as follows: W. S. 
Jones, president; W. Thos. Rose, vice-presi- 
dent; F. H. Andrews, secretary and mana- 
ger. T. W. McCoy was added to the gov- 
erning committee. 
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—-At the annual meeting of the officers 
of the Orange National of Athol, Mass., C. 
A. Pike, for twelve years cashier of the 
bank, resigned to accept a similar position 
at the City National in Holyoke. Frank 
A. Howe, who has been teller, was elected 
cashier. 


Lloyd M. Tillman, recently a national 
bank examiner for Southeast Pennsylvania, 
has been elected president of the Allentown 
National Bank of Allentown, Pa. 


—Charles H. Hetzel, a director of the 
Second National Bank of Allegheny, Pa., 
has been elected a_ vice-president of the 
institution, and has also been chosen to fill 
the newly-created office of secretary to the 
board. 


—-D. W. Hogan has resigned as cashier 
and a director of the American National 
Bank of Oklahoma City. For the present 
the position remains unfilled, Harry B. 
Carson, assistant cashier, officiating as act- 
ing cashier. James Cheneweth has_ been 
elected active vice-president of the bank. 
Mr. Cheneweth retires as vice-president of 
the Farmers’ National Bank. 


—Philip Stockton, president of the Old 
Colony Trust Company of Boston, has been 
elected a director of the Bay State Trust 
Company of Boston. 


—B. P. Crum has been elected first vice- 
president of the New Farley National Bank 
of Montgomery, Ala., to take the place of 
Sylvain Baum, resigned. James S. Pinckney 
replaces Mr. Crum as second vice-president 
of the institution. M. A. Vincentelli has 
been temporarily assigned to serve in the 
cashiership until the election of a successor 
to John J. Flowers, who has resigned both 
as cashier and director. Mr. Baum, who 
retires from the office of vice-president, also 
withdraws from the directorate. 


—F. J. Denison has been made an assis- 
tant cashier of the First National Bank of 
Denver. 


—A proposition to consolidate the Wag- 
goner Bank & Trust Company of Fort 
Worth, Tex., with the First National Bank 
of that city was ratified by the stockholders 
of the trust company on Jan. 31. The Wag- 
goner Bank & Trust Company, will be con- 
tinued in its present quarters under the 
present title, and will be operated as a trust 
and savings adjunct of the First National. 
The trust company was established in 1901 
and has $150,000 capital. The bank has 
$500,000 capital. T. B. Yarbrough, vice- 
president of the trust company, will be 
identified with the bank as a vice-president, 
and W. 'T. Waggoner, president of the Wag- 
goner Trust, becomes a director of the First 
National. M. B. Lloyd continues as presi- 
dent of the latter. 


Berlitz School 
Languages 


MADISON SQ., 1122 BROADWAY 
Harlem Branch, 343 Lenox Ave., 
above 127th Se. 
Beooktyn Branch, 218 Livingston St. 
Branches in over 250 leading cities 
Summer School Asbury Park, N, J. 
Hotel Touraine Annex 
Fifth Av. near Grand 


Teachers sent all points within 50 miles 
Day and Evening Lessons, in Classes or 
Privately, at School or at Residence. 














AWARDS 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, 2 GOLD MEpALs 
LILLE ” 1902, GOLD MEDAL 
ZURICH ” 1902, GOLD MEDAL 
ST. Lous “ 1904, GRAND PRIZE 
LIEGE « 1905, GRAND PRIZE 
LONDON ” 4 GRAND PRIZE 






—The Metropolitan State Bank has been 
organized in Detroit, Mich., with an author- 
ized capital and surplus of $1,500,000. The 
new institution purposes to conduct a com- 
mercial and savings business and is slated 
to open on April 17 at 91 Griswold street. 
The management will consist of Henry C. 
Wiedeman, president; A. F. Anderson, vice- 
president, and George H. Sweet, cashier. 


—-Robert D. Foote has been chosen presi- 
dent of the National Iron bank of Morris- 
town, N. J., succeeding the late Henry C. 
Pitney. Mr. Foote had been vice-president 
of the institution. 


—Eugene H. Benoist has been elected 
a director of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company of St. Louis to take the place of 
August A. Busch, who resigned some time 
ago. Mr. Benoist was the company’s first 
real estate officer; he served the institution 
in that capacity from 1898 to 1905. 


—J. A. Hall, for several years vice-presi- 
dent and cashier of the First National Bank 
of Seattle, has retired from active work in 
the bank, having relinquished the title of 
cashier to the vice-president, D. H. Moss. 
Mr. Hall owns and still retains a one-sixth 
interest in the bank. Mr. Hall has extensive 
lumber and timber interests in the North- 
west, to which he intends to devote his at- 
tention. 


—The First National and the Odessa State 
Bank of Odessa, Washington, have consoli- 
dated with increased capital. The new capi- 
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tal is $40,000, with $10,000 undivided profits. of the community would best be served by 
This consolidation was perfected at a joint the consolidation. The new bank may oc- 
meeting of the stockholders of the two  cupy the quarters of the First National with 
banks, when it was decided that the interest the following officers: Geo. W. Finney, presi- 
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dent; Joseph Kriegler and W. R. Lesley, 
vice-presidents; Charles 'T. Deets, cashier ; 
Henry W. Rieke and Alfred M. Michaelson, 
assistant cashiers. The name chosen for the 


new bank is the Union State Bank. 
A new commercial banking institution 


has been organized in . Baltimore by the 
officers and directors of the Maryland Savy- 
ings Bank. A special charter granted by the 
Legislature in 1906 has been secured by the 
management, under which it is authorized 
to issue stock in shares of $25 each instead 
of 3160. The proposed bank, which is to 
be known as the State Bank of Maryland, 
will accordingly have an authorized capital 
of $500,000 in 20,000 shares; the stock is to 
he sold at $31.25 per share, thereby creat- 
ing a surplus of $125,000. The bank is to 
be open for business on April 1 in the Mary- 
land Savings Bank Building. William W. 
Cloud, president of the latter institution, 
has been elected president of the State Bank 
of Maryland, the other officials of which 
are: vice-president, Summerfield Baldwin, of 
Woodward & Baldwin and vice-president of 
the National Exchange Bank of Baltimore; 
secretary, G. H. Pfeil, and assistant cashier, 
Walter H. Cook. 


The capital stock of the Citizens’ Bank 
of Buffalo, N. Y., has been increased from 
$100,000 to $200,000. The enlarged capital 
hecame effective on February 15, when a 
dividend of 100 per cent. was paid to the 
shareholders, to be applied as payment for 
the new stock. The proposition was ratified 
by the stockholders on Jan. 26. Up to 
the time the capital was raised to its present 
amount, the bank maintained a dividend 
rate of ten per cent. payable in January 
and July. What the new rate will be has 
not vet been determined., With its $100,000 
capital the institution had = surplus and 
profits of about $330,000. 


Announcement is made of the death of 
John P. Van Patten, second vice-president 
of the First National Bank of Davenport, 
Towa, who has been serving in that capacity 
since 1897, 


The Merchants-Laclede National Bank 
of St. Louis has elected Joseph R. Barroll, 
manager of Butler Bros., a director to suc- 
ceed Henry C. Scott, and also Charles W. 
Mansur. 


\t the first annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Fulton National Bank 
of Atlanta, Ga., which has just closed its 
first vear of business, the capital stock was 
increased from $300,000 to $500,000. Seven 
per cent. was set aside for surplus and 
undivided profits. Thus far this new bank 
has been very successful. The assets are 
now over $1,200,000, with deposits of $750,- 
000. 
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—The twenty-sixth annual report of the 
Praders Bank of Canada discloses a steady 
growth in all departments. The deposits 
now aggregate over $36,000,000, which by 
comparison with the deposits of a year ago, 
show an increase of $6,200,000, an amount 
almost equal to the total deposits of the 
bank ten vears ago. Net profits for the 
vear amount to $624,351 as against $457,082 
in 1909. Eleven new offices were opened 
during the year and all are flourishing. 
The sum of $348,360 has been distributed 
to shareholders in dividends; $100,000 added 
to reserve fund, which now amounts to 
$2,300,000; the usual appropriation of $10,- 
000 has been made to officers’ guarantee 
and pension funds, and $15,000 written off 
furniture account, and the sum of $153,435 
carried forward to the credit of profit and 
loss new account. 

The following resolution was passed at 
the annual meeting: 


“That the shareholders and directors of 
the Traders Bank of Canada place on record 
their hearty approval of any legislation of 
the Dominion Parliament whereby an inde- 
pendent examination and audit, under the 
direction of the Government, of all banks, 
shall be made from time to time. 


“Resolved, also, that whilst the system of 
auditing should be determined by the Gov- 
ernment, it is hoped that in the public 
interest the method to be devised will be 
thorough and efficient and of a_ practical 
character, as the result of an ineffective sys- 
tem would create injustice and tend to in- 
jure those who might be induced to rely 
on reports having the sanction of a Gov- 
ernment or cther official auditor. 


“That a copy of 
warded to the 
Finance.” 


this resolution be for- 
Honorable Minister of 


The annual general meeting of share- 


holders of The Guarantee Company of 
North America, was held at its offices, 57 
Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, January 19, 


with the president, Edward Rawlings, in the 
chair. The report showed the following re- 
sults: Total income for the year, $326,676.59 ; 
total amount of risks in force (less rein- 
sured), $64,628,145; total amount of claims 
paid and provided for, $2,292,273.67; sur- 
plus as regards shareholders, $1,102,045.45 ; 
surplus as regards policyholders, $1,406,645.- 
15; total resources, $1,976,952.67. 

The following directors were elected for 
the ensuing year: Sir Edward S. Clouston, 
Bart., Henry W. Cannon (New York City), 
James B. Forgan (Chicago, Ill.) George 
Hague, Hartland S. MacDougall, Edward 
Rawlings, William Wainwright, Henry EF. 
Rawlings, ana the Hon. E. C. Smith (St. 
Albans, Vt.) 

At a subsequent meeting of the board 
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Edward Rawlings was reelected president 
and managing director, and Hartland S. 
MacDougall, 
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vice-president for the ensuing 
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year. Henry E. Rawlings was reappointed 
assistant manager, and Richard B. Scott 
reappointed secretary and treasurer. 
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THE HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


| is hardly necessary to say that New 
York is known the world 

number, size and excellence of its hotels. 
Nowhere else has such a study been made 
of the modern demand in hotel and restau- 
rant accommodations, and nowhere has the 
problem received so satisfactory a solution. 
This high degree of excellence has been at- 
tained to a great extent through the ability 
and experience of the architects who are 
devoting themselves largely or entirely to 
hotel work. Of such architects one of the 





Harden- 
note- 


Mr. H. J. 
bergh, whose work is seen in many 
worthy examples of hotel construction, both 


most conspicuous is 


in New York and elsewhere. 

One of his latest productions is the spa- 
cious addition to the Hotel Martinique, at 
Broadway, shirty-second and Thirty-third 
streets, New York. Already well known, it 
has come into. still greater prominence 
—- the management in recent years of 
the Taylors, long identified with the St.’ 
Denis and Taylor's restaurant, famous for 
many years. 

The new addition to the Martinique, cov- 
ering the entire corner of Broadway and 
Thirty- second street, more than doubles the 
size of the hotel and provides a total of 600 
rooms and 400 baths. In the enlarged hotel 


over for the 





much attention has been paid to the ar- 
rangement of the public space. The con- 
course running through from Thirty-second 
to Thirty-third street is remarkably fine 
and spacious, finished in marble, with elabo- 
rate bronze chandeliers and other appoint- 
ments in keeping. 

The main dining room, at the right of the 
Thirty-second street entrance, is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful room—a copy of the cele- 
brated Apollo room in the Louvre, the deco- 
rations a beautiful example of the French 
renaissance and the prevailing colors gold 
and rose. The panels are filled with paint- 
ings by well-known American artists. 

At the Broadway corner is another hand- 
somely appointed dining room, opening from 
the concourse and from Broadway. Reached 
by spacious marble staircases, as well as 
elevators, is the grill room in the basement, 
which has been doubled in size. ‘The dinner 
furnished in the grill room and the enter- 
tainment provided nightly, has achieved a 
wonderful popularity for the Martinique as 
a dining place, before or after the theatre. 
The former dining-room at the Thirty-third 
street entrance remains in use as before. 

On the second floor a spacious and beau- 


-tiful ball and assembly room has been pro- 


vided, with a handsome foyer, with specially 
woven rugs and special furniture. A mez- 
zanine floor opening onto the concourse 
provides space for the orchestra, as well as 
writing and retiring room. 

Of the grill room a commodious humidor 
has been established; in which are displayed 
thousands of dollars’ worth of the choicest 
cigars. The equipment and arrangement of 
the kitchen and serving-rooms is in keeping 
with the standard of the hotel. 

No pains or expense has been spared to 
make the hotel as perfect as possible in 
every way, and it is satisfactory to note 
that the lavish expenditure in behalf of the 
traveling public is meeting with a prompt 
response in increasingly generous patron- 
age, the proximity of the Hudson tunnels 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad stations 
recommending it especially to incoming and 
outgoing travelers. 

Full particulars as to permanent or tran- 
sient accommodations at the Martinique 
may be had by addressing Mr. Walter 
Chandler, Jr., general manager. 
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